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ABSTRACT - 

- Traditionally^ educational administra is a 

technology of administrative control that systematically ignores both 
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the heart of people's commitment to, or alienation from, educational 
institutions. These social and cultural inegualities are investigated 
in a series of essays on educationai administratidii that analyze the 
consequences of the imposition of aii administration conceived as a 
technology of coBtrol. A discussion o£_aiternatives is presented, 
followed by a brief aee6unt_of:a more adequate model based on 
contemporary soeiolegy_and-philosophy- of Finally, au 

argumehtiis presented concerning the development of an educationai 
theory of administration that serves the purposes of liberation and 
justice rather than control and inequity. Sixty-seven references are 
provided. The following readings compiete the monbgraphi (1) 
"Educational Administration, the= Sociology of Science ,^ and the 
Management of Knowledge" (Rs Ji Bates); 12) "Open SchoolsTT-^en 
Society?" {B.Bernsteia); (3) "School Knowledge and the Structure of 
Bureaucracy"^ (Ai Wake)? 14) "Knowledge Utiiizationi Epistemological 
and Political Assumptions" Id. H, Kerr); and (5) "Scientific - - 
Hanagement and Critical Theory in Educational Admin istratibn" iPj> E. 
Hatkins). Each reading includes references and appropriate tables^ An 
annotated bibliography of key works is provided to guide further 
reading. (NTH) 
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Series Intrdductfoif 



It IS now widely recbgnrsed. among theorists and practitioners alike, that the 
traditions that have infdrrned educational administration as a fieid of ^tudj^ for 
seweraj decades are of onfy limited use in coming to terms with the compiexi^ 
and valueriaden nature of M^^^^ practice. The sudden politicisation of the 
context and conduct of- education has raised rssues of imrnediate import that 
cannot be dealt with adequatetyj^y ftjncttonaH analysis or behavioural science. 
The collapse of these theoretical traditions in educational admlhistratibri has 
produced a vacuurn into Which a very haphazard collection_ of intellectual bric- 
a-brac has been sucked. As a result both theorists and the practitioners who^look 
to themfor help inan Increasingly dilsorderedi world are alike in their bewilderment. 
How can alternative formulations be develdjDed? How can reliable and relevant 
analyses be made? 

The series of books of which this vojume is a part is an atternpt to explore a 
variety of intellectual traditions that have, until riovv^ be^n largely ignored or 
dismissed by educational adrriinistrators: Each of the books_ is ari attempt to bring 
a particular intellectual perspective to bear on the practical problemspf admin- 
istering education. They are, therefore, diverse in their starting points and in their 
Bnafysis. What^heyji^ave in cornrndn, however, is a rejection of a purely technical, 
functionalist approach jo educational administratidh, and a cbrnmitment to a 
critical and reflexive consideration of educational practice. 

The ideas presentedjn the introductory essays are necessarily ah ehcapsulatidn 
of arguments that have developed and are developing more fu^ly elsewhere. In 
order to assist readers td participate in these developments, selected readings are 
attached to each paper, and ah annotated bibliography of key works is provided. 
We hope that thepublicatidn of this series will encourage others to joina neces^^ 
exploration of alternative perspectives in educational adrnihistration. Such explo- 
ration is long overdue: 
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Epmailonai admlfibtfatlon as a tecRnologsf of 
control 

The J»^ratlbn of administrative and educational 
concerns 

Eduratidiial admihistrati bh is a technology of conSol. lSa preoccupations 
of adininistratdrs.at least as they are represented in textbooks and training 
progiBDK^^wiAr for e^ management, orsanisatibh, authority, 

motivadon^jobsatis^ion^^l^^ decision niakihg, implementation^ 

cbmmuhicatibn, co-ordination^ supend» evaluation, efficiency, effec- 
tivenesstaccbuntaljility, andpower (see Moy^ndMiskel 1982, as a ^ical 
example). TTie theoi^cal^ fireworks within wWdh such pmoccupations 
are located have equally revealingiamesLaxioniatic theogr, general system 
Aeoiy, Imreaucracy thebiy^ cbmpliah^^ theory, contingency theoiy, social 
system theory^ motivatidh-hygiene thebry, expectancy thebiy (see^iiver 
l983).Jtlie^technolog with such conceptualisatiohs bf man- 

agement and control is represented through such dr^ahisihg systems as 
Plahmng, Programming and Budgeting SystemsiPPBSj; Program Evalu- 
ation and Review Technique (PERT); ManagemenllnfqrmatiOT Systems 
(MIS); Management by ObjefSjves (MBO)^ operations jresearch, produc- 
tivity research, systems research; and simulatibns studies (see Wise 1975). 

concepts, the theories, and the brgahisihg systems are a clear indi- 
cation of a. preoccupation with cdntrpl that is endemic tb the bcciipatibn. 
As Wolcott mnarks^f the adxninistiat he studied, 'the essence bf being 
a good technocrat is to exert ^ntotjl^^^ 

_If _thej)recK:ciipatibh bf administratorsjas^w^li asJD^ theor- 
eticians) is the exercising of cbhfarbl, then onemight rrasonaWy ask, control 
over what or, more likely, bver whom? The ahf ver, according to Hoy and 
Miskel, is simple aiid uh^ 

When teacheis join a-school or^anizatidh, tliey accept the formal 
authbrity relation. Tfiey agree vithiit certain limite to follow direc- 
tives that administrators issne: la short, thsy enter into^onteactual 
agreements iit which they sell their promises to obey commands iHoy 
and Miskel 1982, p. m 

In oSe this should besought too stark a definitidh bf the situatibh, they 
go_on to argue^foUqvrag Bama^^^ ti^at fdnnal aUthdrity is insuP 

ficieht tj) ensure conbol, thus 'only when the auto of leadership is 
cdmbined \vith the authority bf position will superiqi^ be elective in in- 
ducing suboridiiiates tb cbmply with directives' (Hoy and Miskel 1982. 
p. 125). Administratdrs must therefore tap that 

inFbrmal authority (thati m from the loyalty that the siiperibr 
cbmmands Soro group^embers. Tie sijnifican df subdr£hate 
Ibyalty tb superiors seems clear. Adndnistrat^ who command sub- 
drdihate Ibyalty seem to have a distinct advantage in enlarging their 
authdrity base (Hoy and Miskel 1982, p. 125). 

5te pi^urejs^ms qt^te clear. Organisatidhs (and, by extensibh, edii- 
cationcd organisations such as^schoolsj are systems df hierarchically or- 
dered positibns in which administrators exercise control thrdiigh a 
combination of their formal positional authority and their personal re- 
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lations in older to enlarge their autfioritybase^Thefiret principle of ad 
ministrati ve lifei accbrdjhg toHoy and Miskel, appears to be that the primairy 
task of aditiihistratdrs is to increase Uieir control over subordinates, 
l Agy^csk took at the fbctis of their discussibh of principals, teachers, and 
students supports such a coriciusfdn. Principals are preoccupied ivith 
authority, decision making^ leadership, and teacher relations; teachers, 
with job iricentiyes. job^atisfaction, workjnotlvatjon, loyahy to pri hcipals, 
and prjhcipaj relaiibhs. Students discussed nnder the headinj^ of 
ali^atiqh. performance, and control. The Weftonschauung of adminis- 
tration is complete; the ideology of domihahce and submission is clear. 
J The pugsdse of all this hierarchy and control is, however, singularly 
obscure. Despite Jhe apparent intehtidh df typical texts such as Hoy and 
Miskel (1S82) andSilv^^ to outline a thediy df educdtiohql admih- 

isbation (the word edacational does, after all, figure^ in the 

titles} neither book add'iesses a single educalional id^. One can search 
both index and text for discussions of such cpntral educational concepts 
as classrddihj curriculuihi evduatioh, exaihlnatibh, instruction, knowl- 
edge, learning, pedagogy, subject-matter, teaching; ortestihg withbut suc- 
cess. Not one is listed. Not dne is discussed. The sepaiBtibh of admihistrative 
theory from educational concerns is as cditiplete as it is unacknowledged. 

the historical roots of the administrative sf^lement 

The Jiistbrical roots of this separation Jie^in a df educational 

admihistratioh tJ«ai followed the conjunction of three-social rnqyements 
during the decades spahhihgthe turn bf thetwentietfa century* theniunici- 
pal refdrm mdvemeht; dccuj3atibhal prbfessibhalisatibn; and the cult of 
efticirac^. Although this cdnceptidh was ah Americah develbpiheht, it 
profoundly influenced the development of educatidhal admihistratibh 

elsewhere^ 

Tht municipal refiDrm maveraent was essential 1^ an attempt td cdn- 
sblidate the power bf business and industriduglhes^ in the gove of 
public affairs. It depended on the amalgamation of small public enterprises 
(such as schddls and small school districts] into large, hierarchically or- 
dered, and centrally directed cdrpdrate systems. As Burhham (1965) has 
suggested: 

By the decade of the 1926's this new regime and business control 
over public policy . . were cohsblidated ... The fonctional result 
. . . was the cdhyersibh of a fairly democratic regime into a rather 
broadly based dligarchy iBurnha^^ 

As Tyack and Hansqt obsen^^4rf the impaK: df the municipal refdrm 
movement in education, the administrative changes that were invdlyed 
often bldcked the political channels by which the cities' working-class 
and ethnic CdmitiUhities had traditibhally expressed their pbliilcal 
interest m^djucatira In the prdcess they alsd enhanced the pbwer 
of cosmopolitan elites (Tyack and Hansdt 19^^^^ 

This was, bf cburse, the whole point cf tfie movwnent^ for *rationaK 
systems df cdrpdrate mahagemeht and control could only be implemented 
if minority pdlitical interests cbiild be excluded from the processes of 
decision making: 
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The goal of such ^tniclura^^ in urhan school gavernance was 

to ttmx contoJWKial pq^^ ^ fomierly decided by large 

numbers of elected representatives on ward and central eommittees 
— mtd matten; for administrative discretion to be decided by experts 
claiming objectivity. This was, of course, not depdliticizatibh at all; 
it was another form of politics, one in vvhicb authority rested not oh 
representativeness or participation but on expertise fTvack and Han- 
W)t 1982, p. 107--8i. y y 

The need of such coiporate structures both for expertise aiid for iniddle- 
level manager whose corporate loyalty was dependable and whose ex- 
pertise could be sanctified Hitough certification by institutes of higher 
learning, was coincidental with the emergeixce-of male-dominated pro- 
fessional association^ in education, a^ elsewhere TTie riw of orofessioh- 
ahsm J)ased upon the development of occupational hierarchies was the 
second crifiraUy4mpDrt^ 

^cupationd prc^ssifo^ was central to the development of a 

t^Qhnology of conSd iis^ Callahan 11962^ Bledsteih {1976). and ta?son 
(1977|Have shown. Ihe rise of educational administraUdri as a profession 
was_based upon both the separation of concepUon ifrom executibh in the 
world of work {see Bravermah 1974) and Bie separation within the bc- 
cuj^on of upwardly mobile rural male administrato^Jtom classroom 
teachere^(the overwhelming majority of whom were female^ The sepa- 
ration of toe^'profession' of educational admijnistratlon Ifomthe occu- 
pation of teaching wasachieved through a variety of ihsUtutional strucSies 
mqluding the newly established professional assdciatibhs. newly initiated 
university programs, newly developed foundation support, and a newly 
e^abhshed network of ihfluentials who exploitedjbe resources of associ- 
a^ons. diversities. foundaUbns^ and school districts to further the aims 
and influence of what came tb be kribwh as *the educational trust' ftvack 
ahdHansot 1982, p^ld9). 

_ The educatfonai trust wa& founded upon, supported by, and ultimately 
shaped Uirough, die vision and the rhetoric of business: 

From 1890 tb 1930, no other lay group hada^«ch impact on public 
eduMtion as did busihessihen . . . Businessmen wew^active in the 
Mitical movement tb abblish ward school boards and Jojrefashion 
nAan systems on tile cdtpbrate models they and their wives pushed 
hard for such rdforms as vocational schbblihg and theiihdergarten; 
th^ served — logether withjirdfessibrial people — dispfoporHdn- 
ately x>n city school boards^^they lavishly supported educational re- 
search and educatidhal campaigns . .^^ndtiieir language, techniques 
and ideblbgy permeated the hew 'science' of educational manaae. 
ment JTyack arid Hm^ 1982, p. 110). 

The hew sdence of ^ucational management was legitimated by the third 
social movement -- diat is. by the ideological commitment tb the appU- 
c^on of science and technology to social jiffairs. TTie whble point of the 
effort to develop efficient structures of corporate aranagement oh the one 
hmd. and the professibhal expertise of the educatiomKtrust on the other, 
was to combine them into a •scientifically-based - process of human en^ 
gineering that would realise a particular vision of the social order: 
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Belreving tfiat tKe: Basic stracture of society was just and progressive, 
the hew leaders thotight tfiey knew haw-to bring^abcHit s stnoothiy 
ruhhihg, socially efftcieht. stable social order in which ^ducation^^as 
a major form of social engiheerihg. Society would control its own 
f^Pj^y^^i through schddliiig; professional mahagerheht would re- 
place politicsj^cience wd^ replace religidh and custom as sources 
of aufcorhy; and experts w^^^ educatidii td the transformed 

conditions of modern corporateJife^^.Theexperts wduW eveiy- 
thing to eve^dhe's benefit (Tyack and Hansot 1982, jp. 107). 

The cult of efficiency, which evehtuMed fi-bm the cbmbihatibh of these 
social movements, was, as Dewey predi cted and CaUahan (1962) has dbcu- 
mented, io^have disastrous ejects on education. Dewey warned as early 
as 19G2 that lUsj^ ta fall into the habit df regarding the mechanics 
of school or^nization and administrations as something comparatively 
exterhaj and indifTereht tb educational ideals' (1902, pp^ 22^3). But the 
separatibh bf techhblbgy Jfrbm ideblb^y was precisely what the social ef- 
ficiency movement was designed tb prbduce. 

z^h^'J^AlHiGipal refdnii movement was largely successful in replacing 
bcal poUtiral^tnict^^^ which wdftdng-class and ethnic mi- 

nbrities pureued their ijn^^ issues, with centralised 

cbrpbrate management structures, dominated by the Cdsmdpdiitaii elites 
of the educational trust. Mbrebver^the educational trust was largiy com- 
pdsed of social engineers who, although the^^ 

were quite clear abdut the|r assessment of social and educaiibhal 
needs^ were Jess clear about the phildsbphical premises of their 
values or the political jwqce^^ priorities shdiild be set. 

Somehow the assemblage otfads^ would jpeak for itself. Their faith 
in science as bhjective measurement, coupled wi^ theif contempt 
fdr earlier/anhchair thebiizihg' abbut educational purposes as mere 
opinidn, tended td simplify or even eliminate issues of ethical choice 
for them (Tyack and Haiisot 1982, p. 1 56). 

The effeS was tcurepJace democracy v?ith oligarchy and the cdnsideratidn 
of educatiohal Jnteresb and ideai& with debate over the efficiency and 

effectiveness of a: techhblbgy bf cbntrol. 

As Callahan [1962j has shown, the effects on^ducatibn were frequently 
y^satisfactpiy, for the rhetdric of business efficiency in edticatibh was 
powerli^lo confixiiit three majdrjjrdblems. Firstly even were the scbbbl 
to Be^treated^s^^ factog^, the o^ was all but impossible to measure. 
Secondly, univeisal agreement oy^r the go^ was impdssible 

to achieve._Thirdly^ the connectiona between input, process, and output 
were decidedly ambiguous. These problems, as Dewey (ia99j^uggested, 
ardse frdm the nature of ediicatibh asi social and cttltumt activity in which 
means and ends were clbsely related. Democratic ends cbuid nbt be achieved 
bjrtechnical means. A demdclatic educatidh system could hot be achieved 
if planning were sepai^ted fr^ if management were divorced 

fi-bm practice. But the admiiustetive progressives of the educatidnl^ trust 
were iinreflective about such issues^ 'ITiuy^wanted to use research for re- 
fdrm in educatjbn and sbidety withiit a £*amework of privilege and values 
they rarely questioned* (Tyack and Hansot 1982, p. 156). 
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The ihtegratibh of these three social movemenjs -- the municipal ref^^ 
inovement, the occupational professionalisatibn of the edacatlonal trust; 
ancLthe tegitimating rhetoric of the cult of efficiency — formed the basis 
for a politiral settlement that has dominated educatibhal administration 
in the Hnited States of America for nearly a century. 



^ommmponwy mdmmtms of the tecKrilciK tradition 

The resui^ehceof interest in social engineering folbwlagjaie Second W^^^ 
War brought about a renewed interest in the educational application t»f 
^scientific' thanes of a scK:ial arid behaviourallcind (see Cunningham. Hack 
andi4:^1rand 1977). But these views of educational adriiinistraS 
in thmr post-w» form or in thmr more cbhtempbraiyjrepresehtatidri by 
authors such as Jtoy ami (1982) or Silver (1983). are remarkable 

nbt for their refntegratiqn of educational and administrative discourse, but 
for their cbritinued pursuit of the idrals of sucenl^ry-dld t^ — a 
traditibri that attempts to mute political debate over^ducatiqnal interests 
and ideals ambrig Ibcal interest groups arid to substitute the institution- 
edisaUon of a techriblogy of educational production and control serving 
the interests of c^smdpblitau 

Silver, for instance, endorses the technical /prbfessibrial approach as 
follows; 

What is needed to advance Sie field of educational administration 
to the status bf a mature applied prbfessibn is Sie systematic use of 
theories to generate knowledge about the iiriprbvemerit of practice 
• The use of clear-cut, quantifiable, arid socially endorsed criteria 
by^whick to judge adminlste^^^ (studerit outcoriies in re- 

lation to stated goals) would enable the research cbirimuriitv tb de- 
terriiine systematically whettier^e practiCTl implications of thebnes 
do in fact help toiriiprdve practice . foiihe absen^of demonstrably 
useful technical kribwledge about how to enhancestudents^learnin^ 
is one of the most serious shbrtcbriii rigs of the profession of edu- 
cational administration (Silver 1983, pp. xiv-xv). 

Elements of m radical crltrqiie 

There are nuriterousproblems^stsGiated with this technical /prb^ssibrial 
aprbach. to educational administotiqn. Two in jparticular are of funda- 
merital importarice. Firstly, ihe model of science^^to wWch the tradition 
appeals for a justificatibri of its acuvities is a serious misrepresentetion 
of 4he methodology of science arid the growth bf knowledge; ^^econdly. 
the model of iiumanity, jpblitics, arid sbciety cbntairied in this adminis- 
tative tradition. is^Amdamentally opposed tb the principles of equality, 
Hberty, and democracy^ 

The consensus modeliif ffcien^ employed by the inhentoi^ bf the ef- 
ficieriqr mbveriient is essential to the attempt to deny^eygca^^ jKiUtical, 
and aesthetic cbritrbversy by treadrig such debates as techniral problems 
ta lie solved by cbsiribpblitari glites thrbugh the mechanisms of social 
engin^iing. 

As Michael Apple suggests: 

Mbst advanced corporate societies seem to transform their ethical. 
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political!, and aesthetic questions,for4nstanrerintoenginee prob- 
lems. Profound cdhfUct between opposing ideologicai^nd jnoral 
pbsitidns is translated into puzzles to be solved by the technical ex- 
pertise that is maxhliized by the cultural apparatus . . When ques- 
tioiied about Uie tendency to eliminate conflict, or redefine itt arid 
search forxoasensu45r^propa of systems mahagemehtprp^^^ 
ih.educ^tion . . .take the position that they are merely tiying to be 
scientific abou^their problems. This i^^ a lasic difficulty lies. 
The perspective they have of science is notably inaccurate . . . (Apple 
1979. p. 119). 

As f have suggested elsewhere (Bates 1980, 1982a) the rnddel of science 
held by the traditional mainstream theorists in educational admihis- 
tratioh is 

ah inadequate and miiieadirig, even ideological, representation of 
tte process of science — which is, rather^ a process of hegoiiatiori 
betw€»rt completing claims influenced in its assumptibhs by social 
and political fadore and subjected to constant amendment arid change 
(Bates 1986, p. 6j. 

Apple puts the point more strongly: 

The hisjory of science and tile growth of individual discipliriesi has 
not procrededby consensus. In fact, most impprtant progress in these 
fields h^ been occasioned % inte conflict, both ihtellectiial and 
ihterpersorial, and by conceptual revolution (Apple 1979, p. 119). 

The misrepresehtation of science contained in the traditiorisof ihe cult 
of efflciency is paralleled by the misrepreseritatibri, or subbrdinatioh« of 
P?yy^^liY?'y?fjof liberty, equality, and democracy. 

A concepdan ofJJi^ jui^jR^ central to the critique. As Strike (1982) 
suggests witn regard la the tehaviqu^rist that lies at the core of 

social efficiency and erigin iering In education, what is objectionable about 
such ideas is 

the assumptibri that the student is cbriipletely passive. Education is 
conceptualized on a productibh model. Learriihg^ is the product, 
teach^g^ is the^prcKiuction process, the child is the raw riiateriaL 
Learning is somethiixg done to tiy^ whose own values are hot 
irriportant arid whose cooperatiqnuisjiqt nsquimd . A child's re- 
sistarice to being taught is uriderstcod as adef«:t in raw materials. 
It is sbmethihg to be remedied. It receives none of the consideration 
that the wlnts printerests bffree agents ought to receive. [In this view] 
educational rights involve the right tb be educated whether one lifces 
it or not (Strike 1982. pp. 81-2)^ 

Hbwever,^the problerii, as a number H^criUra have jjointed out, is that 
slich a process-prbduct conceptualisation of educationisjquite functional 
for a society that assumes that a large prbpbrtibn of worke s will have to 
engage in work in bureaucratised settings arid be subject tb riianagerial 
systems of control based upon the separation of cbnceptibri frbrii executibri 
and the use of coercive economic controls. As Apple suggests: 

By learning liow to work for offiere^p^eqrdain^BdJoajs using others' 
preselected behaviors, studente also learn to functiqn in an increas- 
ingly corporate arid bureaucratized society in which the adult roles 
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one is to play arealready sedimented into the social fabric. Each role 
has its own brahd of thinking already built intojt^ andstudentsAvUl 
feel cbmfpHable playing these often relatively alienating roles^nly 
in m far as they have been taught that this is the proper mode of existing 
XApple 1979. p. 118). 

The potential of such a system ofx'iacationiaerwle conceptions of liberty 
arid deriibcracy is considerable, as Sbike points out- 

A variety of civil rights arid liberties depends ori thiiiking of persons 
as free^ active, responsible a arid it will riot f r>rig survive the 
^?^l®^sLb?b^t of conceptuaiizirig hUriiap beha'\j' >f iri a passive 
'PJ"^?^^?® indeed -^^jh^^ people havirig equal nghts is 

linked to what it means to bea-pereon, Ifthis is cdirect, the cajwcity 
for evij^ iri a view that erodes that concept is great (Strike 1982, 
pp. 82-3). 

the erosion of the ideals of liberty arid equality that are fundamental 
to tfie pui^uit^f democracy is at the heart of the critique of educaUbn 
mounted by both liberals md radicals during the past two decades. For 
therii the passivity encouraged by mass education is fundamerital to the 

coritiriuarice of inequality; 

It is now a coriuridriprJace among both liberaisuana radicals that education 
systems tend td feprbduce, rather than ameliorate, social inequalities. As 
Papagiariius, Klees arid Bickel pbirit out: 

There is substantial- engriri suppbrtirig the liberal view 

that riieritocratic aUocation^jfOTCial rewarjis Is far torn r^ iri both 
the deyelbped_ahd developing world; ^or exiunple,^^iacks and fe- 
riiales get lower rewards even after controlling for the influence of 
*relevarif characteristics . . . The same is trije with respect to the ^o- 
5*?fPpnomic cla^^ backgrqtirid of ari iridividual . . . Success in edu^ 
cationai systems r^fl^ts this same race, sex, arid class bias . . . arid 
even educational xeforms targeted at the "disadvantaged' bfteri hejp 
the advantaged most. . . (Papagiannis, klees and Bickel 1982,^. 252). 
While liberals have, for the most part, attempted to revise educational 
provision ^rid selectigri to equalise bppbrturiity in the name of fairness, 
radiral critics havesuggested t^^ far riibre fiiridamerital issues are at stake. 
In their view,- education systems^ far from bei rig agencies prbriibting 
equality of opportunity^ are in fact d>^ to xtiaintairiih^ inequalities. 
Thus the *real goal of education is not^the ^maximisation'* of everybrie's 
pbteritiali ibut only the potential of the few — the elite, or ruling class' 
(Camoy 1972, p. 2). 

The questibris raised by the radical crilic^ coine^to&cus onthe functid^^ 
of educatibri systems in suppbrti^^^ promoting inequalities of power 
and control thfdugh their riiariagemerit of the productionand distribution 
of knowledge. Not just educatibrial adriiiriistration, but education systems 
are seerLasjsmpioying technbibgies bf sbcial cbritrbl directed towards re- 
producing social inequalities iat^^ bf elites. The ceritraj prbblerii 
of this radical critique isihat of 'enquiry int<>the sbcial brgariizatibri of 
knowledge iri educational institutions . . wh problems bf 
Cbritrbl arid the grgariizatibn of knowledge and their interrelations its core 
concern' (YbUrig 1971, p. 3). 

T4 
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uTh^^dical critique, arid especially the hew sbciblbgy of educatibh^was 
to reject the taken-for-gramed a^^ that educatibh was something 

best left bAera and to make the questions of cbntrbl and 

of competing intere^ If, as I argued earlier, 

the puipbses of educational administration^a technoio^y qf cont^^ were 
obscure and taken for granted even by its most vical advocates, the 
soGibldgists of educatibh were tb make such puiposes ffie central focus 
of their inquiry into the mahagemeht of knowledge through educatibh and 
the role of education in reprdducing social ihequalities. 

Education and tlie reproductloii off Ineqiialftfes 

In 1971. Michael Ybuhg edited a volume of readings called Knoivfedge 
ond^Controt In^is^CM^bm^^ to that volume, Young argued that the 
traditional preoccupatiqnspf sociologists of educatibh with the ihput and 
output of educatiott s^tems had Jed them -to take for granted the ways 
in which such systems select^ brganise^^dstnicture knowk^ and itiake 
it available in a systematically discriniinatory fashion. Both B^^ 
AmeriMh sbciblbgy bf educatibh. it was argued, had been dominated By 

f°"^l9™'l?^^ y?^J?5rj • pfesUppbses at a very geheral level 

ah agreed set of sociejal vahi^ which define both the selec- 

tibh and organization of knowledge in curricula. With one br twb 
hbtable exceptions . . . work in the sociologj^ of education has been 
cbhcerhed with the 'brgahization' br_ 'processing' of people . ^. and 
takes the brganizatibh of khbwledge for granted (Young 1971, p. 26). 
Thus the sociology of educatiq as well as thebries of educatibnal 

administration, iiad largely separated organisatidnal frbm educatibhal 

issues. Like administrators, 

sbciblogists seem to have forgotten . . . that education is not a product 
like cars and bread, but a: selection and organization from the avail- 
able knowledge at a particular Jime which invblves conscious or 
unconscious choices (Ybuhg 1971, p. 24). 

The redress bf such social amnesia was tq b&a major prebccupatibh fbf 

Ybuhg and his cbllabbratbrs, one which asserted that: 

IL^l^P^W J^Jhe central task bf the sbciblbgy bf education tb relate 
P''\0?iR'?!5?l:^l^ uhderiy curricula 

to their institutional and interat^ionai setting in schools and class- 
rbbms and to the wider social structure (Young 1971, p. 24). 

This cbhvictibh was stated even more strongly by Basil Benistein: 
How^society selects, classifies, distributes, trahsmits and evaluates 
the educational _kn^^^ it coMiders public, reflects both the dis- 
tribuHon of power and the prin^^ From this pbiht 

of-view, differences within and changes in the organization, trans- 
missibh and evaluatibh bf educational knowledge should be a major 
area bf sbciblbgical interest (Bernstein 1971, p. 47) 

Whaj might be Jelled the mahagemeht bf khbwledge became, therefore, 
a central focus for th^work of the new sbcibiogists of educatibh. 

Thmr work, however, was not^d^^^ rble bf external 

agehcies in the shaping of educational knowledge. It was also concerned 
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lurai iransmission' ^i^iJi^ p. 47]. : 

Since tfiepublication of Knowledge an eontrol (Young 1971 j.qaestions 
of the selection, drgahisatioh^ transmissidii, and evaluadon of loiowledge 
in^ch^l systems, and of the detennihatibn of cuiricular st^ 
ffie pmt they play in the re^ of paiticular cultiu*al systems, have 

hcHBn ta'^^n up with enthusiasm several parts of the world. 

ThreeJhebries in this traditioirseem^ especially important: those of Bbur- 
dieu. Berhsteih, and Bowles and Gintls. 

Pfei^ BQiw|leti: Embolic violence and coltaral 
reproduction 

Pieite Bourdieu and his colleagues at the Centre de Sociologie Europ^nne 
in Paris hav^ played a major role in develbpihg a ffieoiy of cultural re- 
pi^dut^on that argues that the class divisions of modem societies are lately 
nmntainyed_wd4egitim^^ the exercise of symbolic ^blence. Such 

symbolic systems and exchange of cul- 

tural capital in much the same way aseconomic systems serve to distribute 
and exchange economic capital; Within both sjiheresr the market is the 
site of conflict betv^^eeh dbmihani and subordinate classes. Ho wever^ in 
the cultural market or, as Bourdieu calls it, the intellectual field, the 
struggle is over how reahty shbuld be symbolically defined. Thus these 
symbolic straggles are cons^^^^^ 

directly iS tiie symbolic-co^icte of everyday life or indirectly through 
the struggle waged by specialists in syinbolicproductkm . . . in which 
thejbbjpct at) stake is the mbhopoly of legitimate sym^lic violence 
— that is to say, the power to impose . . . instruments of knowledge 
and expression of SM^ reahty (Bburdieu 1977, p. 115). 

The education system-ij -a ma[qr instrument iti the struggle over the 
prcttjuc^ion and imposition of symbds that ftilfll the political fuiictibhcf 
maihtainihg class dbmihance. llie education systemr Bourdieu sujgests, 
takes the culture bf the dominant cultural groupLaind instantiates at astiie 
legitimate selectjbh and orgahisatibh bfJuibwledge against which allotfier 
symbolic systems are to be evaluated, Needless to say, the selection and 
orgamsation ^ imow]^ by subdrdihate cultural grbups is inevitably 
evaluated as inferior^ ina^ But, says Bourdieu^ while 

the relative autononiy of to guarantee the 

independence, impartiality, and therefore legitimacy of this form of cul- 
tural domihatibri, the symbolic violence invxdved ii^ /oct systematically 
misrepresents the nature bf class reJationships by making them appear 
natural, inevitable, arid just. The final deception of such a system is 
that it 

conferson ffie privileged the stipreme privilege bf riot seeirig them- 
selves as privileged [thus managing] the more easily to Cdrivirice the 
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disihhented that they owe their scholastic and social dastiny tatheir 
lack of ilifts or merits^ because In matters of culture aBsolute dls- 
pdssessibn excludes aw of being dispossessed (Bourdieu and 

Passeron 1977^j5. 210J^ 

Bourdieu's thssis^ Uier^Dre,Js that the maM knowledge in 

education systems is structured in ways^ that^lJow tJie ton^^ 
economic and political power into symbolic power via the educatioa sys- 
tem. The particular sel^iqh^ irgahisatibh, transmissibh, and evaluation 
of knowledge presented by the education: system serves to xethforce the 
PPf*^^?Jl dominan^^^ grdiips, while presenting such dbrmhahce 

jiKt At the sa^ the educatiph system acts to cbh- 

vihce the dispossessed that d^ei^dispqssession is the result, not of sym- 
bolic violence^ buLof their iack of gifts or talent ^ - -^^ ^ 

However, what Bourdieu has so Far fail^ to provide^ as Rachel ^harp 
points put, are -any concepts for arralyzihg the crucial issue, which is wfiat 
determines which external ihfl . ahces niahage to penetrate within 
(ed4iC|ytion'sJ boundaries and which do hot' (Sharp 1980^ p. 75). In this 
rfispedrjour earlier analysisof the specific cdhjUhctibh of three major social 
movements in-the-ti^sfDrmation ofAmerira educatidri and the subbf- 
dination of working-class and ethnic^nunoritiesto interests of the 
cdsmbpblitah 6lites provides a relevant case ^tudy of the penetration of 
eduqatiohal boundaries. A clbser analysis might also allow the develop- 
ment of appropriate ahaljrtic cbhcepts. 



Basil Bemstelh: ctaa, codes, and control 

WhUeBqurdieu-s theo cuilurel reprbductioh through symbolic viol- 
ence gives aa outiinetof thehistc^rical ^n conditions Under which 
educatibh systems haveachieved a relative autonomy other Insti- 
tutibnalised forms of economic and social dominance^ Bernstein hasbeen 
cphcehtrating bh the ihstitutiohail mechanisms through which principles 
of social brder are transmitted and trahsformed. This is hot to say that 
^j'^^^i'^ discounts the impbrtahce bf symbolic cbhtrbl, indeed quite the 
opposite is the case: 

It is clear that in advanced industrial sociejies^ especially in the West^ 
there: has been a considerable increase in the division of labour of 
social cbntrbl based upbh specialized modes of conmiunication (sym- 
bbjic cbhtn)l). This has_created a vast rahge bf occupations dedicated 
to the symbolic shaping and re-shapihg bf the population [Bernstein 
1975. p. 18). 

Fuhdamehtal to this alteration inthe division oflabouris the move from 
mechanical to organic solidarity that was noted by Qurkhelm ^ that is. 
the shift from a simple segmented society towards la complex interde- 
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BemsteinS early woric-cm and elaborated language codes was 
cbncerhed with two major issues^ - 

1 Hd\y class regulates ffie structure of^mm^^^ within the 
family and so the initial sociolinguistic coding orientation of the 
children. 

2 How class i^gulates the insUtutionalizi^^ in 
edUcatibn^the formsjrf their transmission and therefore the forms 
of their realiMMph (B^^ 

These predccupations were based ujpon tire cdnyictroh that 

Class acts^fundamentally oh the division of labour Jbj^structuring its 
moral basis; that is, by creating the underlying relationships of pro^ 
ductionr4isteifautidn and consumption. Class ^lationships regulate 
the transmissioflr p^jpipatidn and the possibiliiy of changing the 
dominant cultural categories (Bernstein 1975, p. 23). 

_Thus. both mbrally and stracturally. 'class is a_ftm category 
of^xclusidn lthatjis reprbduced in various iways in schools, through the 
social context ^rid fdrms of traiismissibn of educaHon' (Bernstein- 1975; 
p. 28). As there is *no class sdciety which de/iberdieJy and rdtionajiy 
attempte to ensure- that all^ocial grdUps can participate equally in the 
creation, prodtLCdon and dlsMbution of what are cdilsidered as valuer gbbds 
and services; (Berhsteitti975, p,^), it follows that the study df education 
is largely the study of the division of labour on a class basis thrdugh the 
management df kiibwledge. 

^ The mfchanisms df such mahagemeht of knowledge In schools are ^een 
by^ernstein as encapsulated in particular structured message systems: 
Formal educational knawjedge can be cdnsidered tb be realized 
thTough three message systems^ cumculum, pedagdgy and evalu- 
atidh. Curiiculum defines whaLcountsas validknow pedagdgy 
defines what cpuhts as a valid transnrissioiuDf Joiowledgerand evalu- 
ation defines what counts as a valid realization of this knowledge 
^ on the part of the taught {Bem^^ 1975, p, 85). 

Bernstein argues ffiat the examination of these three message systems and 
tha examiaatioh of the relationships l>ej ween modes df sdcial iritegratibh 
and symbolic structures is hest achieved 'through Uie study of the process 
of their reproduction and change' (Bernstein 1975^pp. IS- 20). Bernstein's 
studies of the message systems of schools ^curriculum, pedagogy, and 
evaluation) are based upon the utilisatibh of two fundamental concepts: 
classificatiorL^d frame^ 

Elassification refers essentially td the nature df the differentiation be- 
tween contents, that is, between different categdries df educatibhal know- 
ledge. Thus: 

Where classificatibh is strbng^ contents are wellonsulated from each 
other by strong bdundaries. Where classification is-weak, there is 
reduced insulatipn between cbhtents. for the boundaries between 
contents are weak or bluired. CJdssi/icdtibh thus refers to the degree 
o/ bbuhdaiy mainier jjic^ tetfvae cdntents. Classification focuses 
pur attention upon boundary sSength as the critical distinguishing 
feature of the division of labour d eduCTtionar It gives 

us . . . the basid structure of the message system, curriculum (Bern- 
stein 1975, p. 88). 
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Thus thesHidy of cutficuiiini becomes, for Bern^^ study of changes 

in the classificaUon of contrats: tto^ the shift from the strbhg bbuhdary 
systems of traditional coHection codes 4q the weak boundaiy systems of 
cbhtempbrary integrated codes. Tiier^ociolagy of the cujriculum Is, th 
focused on the ways in which such alterations in the classification of edu- 
cational codes relate to cbhcbmitant changes in the division of labour in 
the wider society — the moral bMls bf class. Thus: 

The rnovemeht away from collection to integrated codes symbolizes 
that there is a crisis in society's basic classifications^nd frames, an^^ 
therefore a crisis in its structures iDf power and prlnciplescrf-control. 
The itidvemeht from this point bf view represents an attempt to dcr 
tdassify and so ahef pcwer structures and principles bf control; in 
so diungto unfreeze the stfUctUfihg of knowledge and to change the 
boundariesof consciousness. From this pbint vof view integrated cbdes 
are symptoms of a moral crisis . . . (Bernstein 1975, p. 11). 

If the concept bf classification refers specifically to the cun-[cular 
age system, then the cbncept of ffame is used to detennine the structure 
m(5ssage system — pedagogy. 

Frame refers to the form of the co^ in which fchbwledge is trahs- 
mitted and received. JPramej^fers to the specific pedagogical re- 
lationship of teacher and teughU ^ . Frame refers to the degree of 
cohtrol teacher and ptipiJ possess over the selection. o^rgdniM 
pacing and timing of the khbivJedge transmitted and received in the 
pedfdjdjicdj reJqtibhshi^ [Bernstein 1975. pp. 88-9). 

As the study^ of the classiflcatiOR of curricula is best apprbached through 
the change from collection to integratedcodes^ so the study bf the framing 
of pedagogy is besi approached, Bernstein suggests, through changf j from 
visible to invisible modes of cdhtrbl. : 

Bernstein's thesis here is that visible pedagogy, in which the relations 
between teacher and taught ahcl the nature of the selection, organisation, 
padnjg, and timing of kndwjedge are explicit, serves the ihterests of the 
roproduction of the existing social of the wider society. In particular, 
visible pedagogyjike the strongclassifi cation of cdUectibh-type curricula, 
serves to maintain social and symbolic orderand thus the interests of the 
bid {i.e. established) middleclass. The new middleolass-^ those who are 
aiming at upward social mobility — is. however; best served by invisible 
pedagogies and by integrated codes that blur estabJisheil distinctions and 
allow the interruption bf established sbcial, symbolic, and educational 
controls. - -^ 

The problem JDor the n^ jies in the cbhtradiotibh between 

their cbmmitnient to themechanisrns ihat have allbwed their ihterrtjptibh 
bf the patterns of the old rniddle class (te. their upward m^ arid their 
lieed tb maihtaih their newly v^on position in the middleiclass through 
their assimilatibn into established categories (classificaUoh and frame) that 
assure them of a cbntihued (privileged) place in the division of labour. 
Thus: 

The hew middle class, like the proponents of the iuvisible pedagbgy, 
are caught in a cbhtradiction; for their theories-ar^at variance with 
their bbjectiye class relationship. A deep-rooted ambivalence 4S the 
ambience of this grbUp. Oh the one hand, they stand for variety against 
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inflexibility, expression against repression, the ihter-persohal against 
intfr-pdsitidnai; dh the other hand, there is the grim obduracy 
of the divisioir of labour and df the haitdw pathways to its pbsitibhs 
of powered prestige . T^u&r lf the new middle class is to repeat 
its positidn in the cl^ structure^ thenjipprdpriate secondary sd- 
cializatioh into privileged education becomes crucial (Bernstein 1975, 
p. 123J, 

ISus. in this analysis, changes in pedagogy are related to changes in class 
locations^in the^divisidn of labour. 

: BenKtein*s analysis^ of tto of evalliatidii is less well 

developed Jhan his analysis of curriculum^^anip^agqgy. How€^^ he 
has sk^ched but the questionsiQiat such an analysis should address. In 
the first instance^ strbhg classifLcatioh and visibfe pedagogy involve an 
explicit, or objective, set of criteria for evaluation that oUows for the direct 
comparisdn df succepes arid^^ilures. Thus: 

Where ffie padagogy is visiUe^an •objectiva' grid exists for the evalu- 
ation of pupils in the form of (oj olear criteria (b) a delicate 
measuremeht procedure. Tlieihild receives a grade or its equivalent 
for any valued perfonnance. Further, where Bie pedagogy i& visible; 
ItiAlij^ely to be standardized and so schools are directly comparable 
as to their ^uccesses and failures. The prpflle of the pupil may be found 
by looking aCTOss his grades, the pupil knows wherehe is Jjie teacher 
knows where he is, and so do the jwents JBe 

Oil the other hand, in the case of integrated cuiricula, weak ftames and 
inyislWe pedagd^ rid such grid exists, The evaluatibh prbcedures 
^^^z?™!^!?! diffuse arid ridt easily subject to apparently precise 
"^^^^^^'^^^^•zT^^s^™^^ between pupils cpmplex, arid 

also comparisons between schools {Bernstein 1975, jj. 130)^ 

The shift towards integrated curricula, ihvisiblepedagogies,^ and diffuse 
evaluatidri riiay well be justified in tenhs of a shift towards organic prin- 
ciples of social drgariisatipri. But, if the division of labour in the wider 
society^ remains^ fixed on the principles of riiechanical sohdarityi then a 
fundamental tension will exist between the iristitutidris df edUcatibri arid 
work: 

Yet the crucial iritegratibh is precisely between ffie principles of edu^ 
catidri arid the pririciples bf work. There can he no such integration 
in Wastern societies . . . because work epitbmizes class relationships 
• ^'^^ffd.^e abstracting df educ frdrii work, the hallmark of 
the liberal tradition. or^tjieiinXagedfe^ to leisure, masks the 

brutal fact fliat workand education cannot be integrated at the level 
of social prihcipJes in class societies (Bernstein 1975, p; 135). 

The sdcial pririciples of a class society represented by the division of 
latour_aP45, supeririiposed dri the social principles of liberal edu- 

cation through the mechanisms df e^^^ TTierefore, argues Berhsteih: 

Inasmuch as the school is a major instrument of ^e^iyJsion of labour 
thrbiigh its cbhtrbl over the occd^ al fete ofJtspupiIs;jt has taken 
dri a proribuhced bureaucratic fu: n. Hereit subordinates pupils' 
needs to the reqUireriierits of the d m of labour through the exam- 
inatidn system. The teacher-pUp. ^tibri, where the pupils are 
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setected as potential exarhihees, often becomes aIniostx)neof^ntract 
?5^h^^l™Lted commits each side. Knowledge is rationally or- 

gamz^ by the teacher and tra in terms of it examination 

efficiency, eontrol^^ over their 

bccupatibnal or higher edacatiq^ fite.Such contrdl is bureaucratic. 
The ihstruinehtal order of Bie schoolis Uke^ tobetti^mmined through 
bureaucratic procedures which afTect carriculuni^ the transmission 
of knowledge and the quality of the pupil-teacher relafion (Bernstein 
1975. p. 631. 

Thus the bureaucraUsation~qf^ can be seen as a direct response 

to the extant: division of labour in- class^ societies. 

Bernstein has argued that during ffie i§50^and 196Cis a moral crisis 
developed in the clessiflcatibhs and frames and the division of labour Jn 
Western societies. That is. the traditional division of labbur altered 
by the f mergence of a new middle clrss concerned hot with the production 
of goods but rather wiUi the prdductipn of services. Most importahtin this 
shift was the moveaway irc^^ma^^^ the production 

of i:ultural and symbolic commumcation^ Bem^ that this 

shift ih the divisibh of labour aHdweda shift in^^ prhrapljs governing 
the social orgahisatibh of schbdlihg. Thusas society moved from^ closed 
to an open (or a mechanical to an organic) structure, so did schooist with 
consequent alterations in thefuhdamehtal mes^aga systems through which 
tha activities^f puj)ils an 

i: At this macroJeved of ^naly^s there is sditie cbnl'^dversy surrbuhdihg 
Bernstein's argument (see Shmj^ it may be argued 

that the trendy towards more bpen principles-ofsodal order e^i in the 
1960s .has been reveraed iathe tSSOs, such comment on paurticute 
and historical cohditibns does hot invalidate Bernstein's cohtriBution to 
the analysis pfKhbdling Ihd^d, he has provided elements of an analysis 
thatallows thj^deta^iled of the ways in which tiie fuhdamehtal 

message systems of schools ^ shaped by the principles i3f social cbhtrbl 
embedded in the wider divis^ class societies. Indeed it is 

hbt tbb difficult to see that his analysisLof the ^pdes {classiftcatidh and 
framing) uhd_erlyihg particular school practices canJterelated4& the prin- 
ciples of social orgahisatibh mediated through particular administrative 
stnictures. 

For instMce, the impart of the business cbihmuhity bn ^ucatibh, through 
^^.^ ™^?^^P?'z^^^™^^^^ th?: process of bccupatibnal professibh- 

alisation. and the ideology of the cult of efficiency, was clearly related tb 
a widespread alteration in the principles ^f social Cdntrol (the shift from 
dembcratic tb bligarchical control) a moraltransfqrmation^as^^^^^^ with 
changes in the divisibh bf labour (the separation of bureaucratised pro- 
fessidnal elites ftoiti lower status occupations), and in ffie symbolic system 
ofpontrql (the shift tdwafds scientific' principles of iustificatiohj liSe result 
for schools^ was. as Callahan (1962) shows, a series bf major transformations 
in the selection^ classification, transitiissidn, and evalUatibh of public edu- 
catibhal knowledge^ -.^ --..^ ^ 

If Bernstein is cbrrect, such transformationsar^liicejyjp have tightened 
the relationship between education and the hierarchical division of labour. 
That is. they are likely tb have brought about a closer parallel Jietween 
the structure and furictidh of the education system and the class structure 
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of wider society. But it has been a majbr claim of the sustaihing rhetonc 
of mass education in the twentieth cerituiy that the equalisatibh of edu- 
cadoiral oppoitiimty w of loosehing this relatidhship and of 

ihcreasirig the equalisadon qf^e»::onqmic and^^ opportunity in ah ad- 
mittedly unequal society. As Samuel Bowl^ puts it; 

lie idedldgical defense of modem capitalist society rests heavily on 
ti^e^^iseitiqn that the equalizing ejects of education can counter the 
disequalucing Jqrces in^ the free market system. That edu- 

catidjral sj^emsiin rapitalist societies have teeii highly unequal is 
generally admitted and- widdy-^omieimK^ ^ucatidnal ih- 
equalities are taken as passing phenomena^oldove^ from an earlier, 
less enlightened era, which are rapidly being eliminatel (Bowl^ 1971 , 
p. 137). 

SucS a belief lu^-h^n w assessment of the 

conventional wisdom oleducaUon in the United States of America in the 
1960s, suggested that its prima^ feature was the idea that; 

Social change eaii be controlled by the appHcatibn of discipHned 
intelligence . . . the educatipnal process is the only alternative to social 
stagnaticm or evolutionary violence. It is the duty of education to 
preside o^i^radufidistic chan towards more perfect expression 
of ffie democratic tradition (Bressler 1963, pjj. 81^2|. 

Halsey suggests similarly that in Britain it was widely believed in the 1950s 
and 1960s that: 

^ffiajmatoing^ jirfu^ societies were tiibvihg steadily towards 
meritocra^r and rertjflration^ the principled of bccupatiohal place- 
ment in an ever more productive and ^ffic^^ economic system of 
perpetual growth . . . Education, it seemed,- w^ paying, and was 
destined still more to play^ a crucial role in the formation of a more 
affluent and perhaps classless society (Halsey 1977, pp. 1 75-6). 

Kogan. in^ review of the experience of the OECD countries, concludes 
that their educational policies during the 196ds an were 
based bh a belief in the ability of national authorities^ to -prescribe 
pui^dses for education bh the assumption that flte investment of 
finance, of buildings and mahpbwer and carefully thought but sys- 
t^ns wouldjenabje couhtries to reach goals bf a prbductive ecbhbmy, 
stronger individual freedom and choice, and a more equal sbciety 
(Kogan 1979, p 19). 

As I have suggested elsewhere, the specific tasks of education were, 
accbrding tb this sustaining rhetbric, 

to identif^^mddevelop ta (measured by, ^bhg other tilings, I.QJ; 
tojseek and encourage motivation and aspifatidh; to rank individuals 
inijpjwiially accoridto to allocate individuals to the hi- 

^archy b£ecohbmic opportunity on the basis 5}f4:reden^^^ certi- 
ficatiqh. Such prbcedures were essential in tiie creation of the One 
Best System in which traditibhal forms bf class, racial; religious^and 
sexual repression were to be overcbme. Educatibh was fundamentel 
in the preduction of equal opportunity within ah expanding, ratibhr 
ally planned and ordered society in which cbhstaht growth wbuld 
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pTdvWe the means for the more equal distribuiianof affluenc^^ 
- the eliminatidn of human want and misery (Bates 1982b, p: 16), 
Samuel Bowles and Kertert Gintis were to challenge this rhetoric in an 
upsetting book that appeared in 1976. It was called Schbbiing in CQpitQlist 
AmericQ. 

BowfiK^aild Gintls: the correspondence theory of 
schooling ^ 

temstein's work has been criticised oh the grounds lhat it lacks a theory 
of idrology that can explicate the rrgibr conflicts involved in theJivision 
of labour in class societies {Sharp 1980). Such an accusation x:annot be 
made against Bowles ^nd Gintis. For them, class conflict is endemic to 
capitalist society. Thus, much of the liberal, progressive critique of schools 
is misdirected: 

Rej>ression, indiiadual pbwCTlesshess,^ inequali^ cf incomes, and 
in^iuality of opportunity d hot brig^ihate historically in the^u- 
cational system^ nar do they derive from unequal and re pressive 
schools today. The roots of Tepressibn arid iriequality lie in the struc- 
ture and .functioning of the x^pit^^^ Irideed ... they 
characterize any modem economic system — includirig the socialist 
state — which denies people participatory control of ecoribmic life 
(Bqwlet arid Girit is 1976 

This stoctured wequaW^^ (Bconbriiic life provides the context and the 
constraints for schooling that, despite its lilseral progressive rhetoric, seems 
to produce — rather than to nmdify — tfi^ persbrial arid psychblbgical 
characteristics demanded by capitelist production. Indeed:_ 

the educational system serves — thrbugh the correspond ence^of 4ts 
socialrelatiOTs with those of ecbribriiic life — tb reproduce economic 
Inequality rad to d^ develdpmerit ... It is precisely 

because of its role as producer of an alienated arid stratified labour 
force that the educational system has developed its repressive and 
Unequal structure [Bowles . Jid Gintis p: 48). 

Tims the theme that is sbmewhat marginal in Bernstein's analysis be- 
comes thecentraUheme in the wbfk of Bbwles and Gintis. That is, the 
personal development of the individual as a riieiriber bf a participatory 
community (which B^rnstein^Jmplies as fundamental tb the liberal edu- 
cation espbused by the new middle class) becomes subordinated tb the 
need of the capitalist division of labour formechanisra^ of ddniiriatibri 
and control suited tb a particular hierarchical organisation of production 
The result is that 

the educational system's tasjyrf^ yburig pebple ihtb adult 

vvbrk roles constrains the iypes of personal develbpriie^^ which it 
cari foster iri ways that areantiffieticalto thefulfillment of its persbrial 
develojjmerital fuhctibh (Bowles and Gintis 1976, p. 126). 
Thus, Because of the doniiriatidri bf the educatibh system by the needs 
of_ the capitalist dass for an alienated work-force {that is, a work-force 
alienated frorh its ^wn interestsand identity in order tb serve the interests 
of capital), the school reproduces in its own organisation arid activities 
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the principles of order and behaviour that^orrespond with the conditions 
existing Jn the world of work, these conditioiK are not derived from the 
nature of techhology, hdr fit)m the psychoJogtcal potential of individuals, 
but ft^m the interests of the dqmihaht capitalist class: 

To reproduce Jdie^craal relaU productibn. the educatibhal sys- 
tem must try to teach -p^ple to te^roperly subordinate and render 
them sufilciehtly fragmented in consciousness tapm:lude timj get- 
ting tpgethertb shape their own material existence^ Tie fiocnis^ q? 
cdnscibUshess and behavior fostered by the educatibnal jsystemmust 
theinselv^ be alienated^ in the sense that they ebitform neither to 
the dix^les of 4^^^ in the striiggle with nature, nor to the in- 

herent d^jeiopmental rapadties of individuals, but rather tb the heeds 
of ffie capitalist class (Bowles and Gintis 1976,jip. 130-lJ. 

Thus Bbwjes and Gihtis argue that it is not simply the jrariag^ 
knowledge that is_ sigh i n schools, but alsoihe ihahagement of social 
relations. The principles bf social cbntrbl implicit in the selection, or- 
8™lsation^ tamsmissidn, and evalUatibn of educatibhal knowledge are 
matched by the primapi^ ofcdntrol em in the social relatibns of 

schpoling. "Hie educationaLsystem helps int^^ the ecbh- 

bnuc system . . . through a structural correspondence between its social 
relatibnr and those bf prbductibh' (Bowles^ and Gintis l§?6; p;13JL)^ 

In particular, students am a form of social relations charac- 

terised bjr emphases bh (a) face-to-face ehcbuhtei^ that encourage obedir 
enos^^dodUty^and su bn the part bf students, (b) a hierarchical 

division _of labour between ad^^^ teachers, and students that 

Corresponds to thej3rganisation of the removal bf cphtrol over 

curiiciUuih, pedagogy, and evd (d) the ffag- 

mentatibh bf sbcijal life thrbugh the processesof meritocraticxo 
As Bbwles and Gihtis summarise their argument for the correspondence 
principle: 

^^L^^isl rebtlons in educatidh not only inures the 
student to the discjpline^oft^^ develdjis the types 

bf P^Ji^bhal demeanbr, modes of self-presentation^ ^tlmagej and 
sbcial-class identiflcdtibris which are the crucial ingredients of job 
adeguacy.^SpTCifically, the social relationships of education — the 
??l?tionships between admihistratbrs and teachers, teachers and 
^^f^!^ students and students, and students and their work — rep- 
licate the -hierarcWraldiv^^ df labdr. Hierarchical relations a^^ 
reflected in die vertical authority lines from administrators ta teach- 
ers tb students. Alienated labor is reflected in the student's lack bf 
cbntrbl over his br her education, the alienation of the student fit^ 
the curriculi4«n qbhteht, and thiB motivation bf scliool work through 
a system df grades and other external rewards raffier than the stu- 
dent's integration with either the prbcess [learning] or the butcome 
(icnowJedge) ^f the educ^^^ *prdductibh process \. Fragmehtatibh 
in work Is reflected-ln A^^ and often destructive 

competition among studente through cpntinual and ostensibly mef- 
itbcratic ranking and evaluation (Bowles and Gintis 1976, p 131). 

This ddes nbt mean, bf course, that all studeni&aire subject to precisely 
the same experiences, the processes bf ditferehtiatibh within schooling 
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paiallel the pn^es^^^ within thedivisioh of labour, thus 

difierent formsof cx»nsooasne^ thatcoire^pdhd with the division of labour 
are produced by the education^ system. For instance, different pbsitibhs 
in the division of labour demand different orientations so that 

the Jow^t tev^ls in the hierarchy <>f the ehteiprise emphasize rule- 
following, mWdle levels, dependability, and the capacity to operate 
without direct andcontinuous supervision while the higher levels 
stress tKeJhtemalization of the norms of the enterprise fBowIes and 
Gihtis 1976,p. 132). 

Th^edifferent recpiirements lead to a cbrrespbhding structuring of edu- 
cational levels so that 

lower levels pnior andjseniorJijigh school] tend to severely limit 
and chahhel Uie acHvitie&of students. Somewhat higher up the edu- 
cational ladder ieachei and community xoUeges dlow for more in- 
dependem actijdty and le^^ overall supervbioru At theOopr the elite 
four^y^ colleges emphasize social relationships conformable with 
the higher levels in the prdductidii hierarchy (Bowl^ and Gihtis 1976» 
p. 132). 

If this ratJier depressing pict^ isin^y way accurate, it is a major reversal 
of the image of liberal prbgressivism that underlies the sustaining rhetoric 
ef education. Shadow and substance are atodds.j^oreover, if schools are 
as Bowles aiid Gihtis portray them, it seems important to ask how they 
became^. 

The answer provided b3r^ aridGintis, drawing on the work of the 

revisionist historians of education^ is that_ 

changes in the structure of education are associated bistoricaiiy with 
changes in the social orgahizaiibh of production; 'tteiad thatdiMges 
in the structore of productibh iiave preceded parallel changes in 
schooling^ 4^^blishes a strong prima facie case for the causal imr 
portance otTOonomic structure as a majjordeterrhihaht bf educational 
structura (Bowles and Gintis 1976, jj^ 224). 

But cbhsideratiohs bf ah economic Jdhd are matched %^o 
ationsbf a pbliUcal kind — that is^ the need tojraaintain^sqciaLcontrol in 
periodsqf major sbcifil change resulting fi^om alteratiors tathejneansof 
production arid the division of latwour. Katz^ for justahce, argues that the 
rise of nrasseducaUonr^while directly associated with the bhset bf the growth 
of corporate capitalismin the United States of America, was alsb a specific 
respbh^ to the cohsequentsMdal disorder: 'public schools were created 
to alleviate majbr behaviorial problems and-toshqre up a social structure 
u_nder_stresr (Katz 198D, p, 78). In Set, suggest Bowles and Gintis. rather 
than the histbiy bf mass educatibh being a history of liberation, quite the 
converse is true: 

The histbiy of the stocture.xcm and contrbl bf U.S. educatibh 

reveals a striking constancy in itsjseif-conscious repression bf ybUth. 

Cbhtrpl, hot liberatibh, is the word on the lips of our most influentiai 

educational leaders (Bowles and Gintis 1976, p. 227). 
Such a thesis^is^q^uite in k€« with bur earlier analysis bf the rise and 
establishment of educatioiral^dinlnistratioh. It wbuld help tb accbuht for 
the prbfessibhal and theoretical preoccupation with the latigUage bf cbh- 
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tol and also for the separation of educatibhal ffoih administrative con- 
cems. In the fu^t place, Uie rhetoric of adihinistratibh embraced by 
profi^sionaLBLndpr^^^ alike can be seen to parallel closely the rhetbric 
i^tttred by a newly-eme^^ structure in the <li vision of labour 

— u structure that demanded the Jmposltion^otextended hierarchies iii 
the cphtrbl<)f large-scale production and distribution with the concomitant 
structure of dbmihahce and submission. Inihe^econd pdace^ the emphasis 
on^ministrative, rather than educational, idkas in fiie development of 
edacatiTOai adi^^^ a response to the necessity of displacing 

progpr^sive Bdura^ with principles of personal lib- 

eration and partici^patoiy-dem^^ language of admiiiistratbrs. 

If such displacement had-Jttotoccuired and emphasis of 

si^ id^as would have made the c^ontradldtlon^43etw^n the^ and the 
oligaltJiical principles of the corporate State patent^Ojily^uch a se^^ 
atipn in the minds of educatibhal leaders and administrators of education 
could help 

defiase and depdiiUciz potentiaiiy explosive class rejatiphs of 
the production process and ,^ ^Jserve] toj^erpetuat^ the social, pdliti- 
cal, and ecbhbmiccbnditi(MK thro 

of labor is exprbpnated in the form of promts (Bowles and Gintis 1 976, 

^^[^z^^8??g? ^^^^ the sUbbrdihatibh of prbgressive edu- 

cational ideas to the social^emands of the corporate economy can there- 
fore feargued to be fundam^ntaUn the development of the rhetoric and 
the technology of educationa} adminis^t ion. 

--The work of Bourdieu. Benistein, and Bodies and Gintis is related, there- 
£ore.^in^veral ways to the development of a critical theory of educational 
adnunistration. They^^^^^^^ respKectivdy: that attehtibh be directed tb 
the role of educational adnunistretion in the reprdductibn of dbmihaht 
cultural glit^; that the pmcesses^ of educational ac^ ih- 
yblyed in the establishment and alteradon oLvarious^ucatlonafcp^ 
that determine the nature of the message systems of schools^ ^j:urricuium, 
pedagogy, and evalliatipri; and that educatibhal administrators' preoccu- 
pation with the language of social cbhtrpl, and their iepafatioh and disr 
missal offdurationa^^ what might be expected if mass education 

were td meet neeite af the State. Underlying all 

thi^ analyses is a concern wit^ between structures of sbciali 

ecohbrhic. and educational domination.^specially as they are expressed 
through a division of labour dominated by cultur^r^sodaU^nd eco^ 
elites. The management of khbwledge, through particular-processes of 
selection, orgahisatioh, trahsmissibh. and evaluation, isieeirto be deter- 
mi^ned dutnifth such social structures. The basic paradigm of such struc- 
tures; as Weter{1978) noted, is that of the rationally ordered bureaucracy. 
It is to flSis model of organisation and its impact on the management bf 
knowledge and identity that we now turn our attention. 

Bummucfaqf and tfi^ management of fcnowledfe 

ScHopls are bureaucratic organisations; At least jjo the overwhelming 
majority bf brgariisational thebrists have attempted to persuade us. That 
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is, schbbls are characterised by a liierarcHy of offices, a system of rules 
and regulations, considerable specialisatibh of tasks, irhpersbhal relatibns 
between members, written records, a career structure, salaned persbhhel, 
and orgsmisationai cdnttbi of resourees. 

The rational-organisation of collfwctive action through the deveidpmerit 
of large-scale bureaucracifs-cm such prin^^ of the 

majbr achievements of the nmdern world. For Weber^ as for many jjfWs 
ihheritbrs, 'bureaucracy is the means of transforming social actioa into 
ratibhally qrgariized actibh/ (1978, p. 987). Unlike many of his ihheritbrs^ 
however, Weter was dismay^ by theispread of bureaucratic forms of social 
organi^tiori. Indeed, he saw the Unfettei^d pursuit bf ratibnally calcUjated 
'H^^^^^il^^^^^d^y^^f^hlev^Bm determined exclusively by •domi- 

nant interests'35 leading to th&c^tion of a m^chanic^i world esse^^ 
unRt fbr human beings. 'Bureaucracy'^ he-^id^jdevdo^ ^h? ™pre per- 
fectly, the mbre it is '^dehumahized", fiie jnbre completely it succeeds in 
elimihatihg frbrd bfficial business Ibve, hati'ed, md all purely personal, 
iitatJonaU and embtibhal elements which escape calculatibn' (Wjeber 1978« 
P-L^75). Moreover, he viewed tiie resulting *irbh cage' as a terminal wbrld 
??l^???^!^_M^snlty was characterised by a Hnai 'mechanized petrificatibht 
embeliished-vd£ha sort of convulsive self-import^ 1958, p. 182). 

Weber^s forebodings are x^ognised in irony con^^^ 
bureaucracies and Qte effects of bureaucratic 'hyperationalization'-(W4se 
1:979). Three effects, in particular, seem impbrtant tb our current analysis: 
they are the effects bf bureaucracy bh pblitics. language, and knowledge. 

The politics of bureaucracy 

As^esaw early discussion, the ratipnaiisatidn of sitiaji, relatively 

den^ocratic school distiicts intothe large systems required by^ the^oiporate 
managers of the municipal i*efonn-mov^tmentls^gelj^disp 
cal activity bf minbrity and worldng-class groups and replaced it with the 
'objective expertise' of the prbfessibnal manager. Dur earlier account also 
recbghised that, althbUgh this move was presented as a depbliticisatibh 
of mere dpinidn and its replacement by 'sciehtiflc' techniques bf efficient 
n^^^^Bf^^^} y^'lipt was achieved iii reality was the replacement of local- 
ised- democracy by_ the oliga^ elites of the edu- 
cational trust. This displacementt^or dis guising^of interests is in fact 
characteristic bf the development of forms of bureaucratic control. That 
is, the process bf bureaucratisatibn is directed tb wards the effective de^ 
pb]i_ticisatibh of brgahisatibhal members and clients alike. As Hummel 
suggests: 

In hureaucracyt-admini^ration replac^^ politics. Not politics as the 
decision-making: core act iwty of soclety---4)ure^ 
makes the central decisibns diat govern public and private life -^J)Ut 
pblitics as the participatbry activity bf citizens ca-bperating or fight- 
ing with one another tb wbrk but sblutibns tb public problems (Hum- 
mel 1982, p, 185). 

In the£ureaucratisationj3iocess^^ process of politi- 

cal argument and decision making tiiat is ^ndamental 44:^ dem^ 
replaced J^y the purpDrtedlyapblitical decbionrmaldng^of the nfianagerial 
few . . the public, thbse affected by the decisions, is systematically ex- 
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eluded ftt)m tfie procBss^(Humn^^^^ 185). This is precisely the situ- 

ation brought about in education in^metropolitan areas by the impdsitibh 

of cpipbrate maM 

The majQrprobJeih with such extensions of bur^ycratic organisation 
^_that, while thby may increase efficiency, they decrease the Uitianing- 
fuln^s of action. As Dehhardt suggests: 

The rational model of adnums^^^ assist in^fforts at predic- 

tibh and ebhSil in ^e inter^t of efficiency^ but it cahnbt prpvide 
an understahdihg if ffie meaning of orgamzational life or a critique 
of its liiniti^bns. Moreover, where the rational mcrfdservBs^a^ 
of apprc^mate human actibn, it prbvides an extremely limited view 
of ^the individual, especially with respect to the quesHoiif jnoral 
consciousn^s. Finally, since the rational model inhered serves 
file interesttof social^Pfgulation, it caniibt aid iji the individual's search 
for autonomy and responsibility [Denhardt 1981, p. 123). 

Given that education and democracy both require Jhe development of 
autonomy wd responsibility in the search for common^olutiqns to^ubllc 
problen^,^ucb a severe limitation on the contribution of bureaucracy to 
the rational organi^ioji of social life can be seen to have serious con- 
sequences. If, asBreenfield (X973, p. 552) suggests, what many people 
seem to waht^m schools is thaUchools reflect the values that are central 
meiuuhgfiil in their livesVa bureaucratisedschooLseem^ a singularly 
inadequate respbi^e. That it is so is nolonly duejotte depoliticisatibh 
involved, but also because the language and epistemology of bureaucratic 
spools are singularly deficient in thieir ability to articulate the aspirations 
and discontent of those they ostensibly serve. 

The lingoiige of bureaucracy 

The language of burraucracy^as Hummel (1982J points but, is unidirec- 
tional and acausal. That is, wiiile the^ian^uage^ of ordinary social life cbh- 
sists of dialc^ue between ihdmduals wfa ^mtwtly reverse the flow of 
informatibri and explahatibh^ the language of bureaucracy is Uie language 
of instruction, of rules and regulations that allow no challenges and pi^- 
vide nq^xptanatlqi^. The mbst extreme form of bureaucratic language 
is that embodied in the computer: 

Clients and customers feelthis^ne-directionality most acutely when 
they tiy tb talk back to a computer they don't know computer 
language, and even if they did. theprogram woiUjd not aUow4^^ 
to be heard. The complainant who asks aftertheidentity and purpose 
of tha jniscreant who set up the program is Effectively blocked by 
that very programirom pursuing theguestibh. The computer, through 
its requirement for specialized language khbwledge tb bperate it. 
prciects its operators from attempts by laymen tb find the cause bf 
their discbmfort and pdweriessness. Once programmed, the cbm- 
puter talks bnly one way, frojn the top down: Its languajje is one- 
directional. The fact thatthe language itself contains no^clues as to 
why Uie~program was set up in one way and not anotfier means 4t 
is also at^usal. Ac^sal langti^^ hides the pbwer interests of those 
who control it (Hummel 1982, pp. 152^3). 
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The languag^^r bureaucracy, ^^^^ thf^J^'^^y^B^iP^ 
variably couclied in the rniperative-crf instracticms. to wiiicli or 
functibhary must responct^vith iitformatioiL The information supplied: is 
then checked against the lists of conditions fbnnulated to represent the 
bUreaucraqiesV rules and reg and a response given. The respbhse 

is given without explanation other than tliat the informatibh supplied meets 
P^j^^j^^P ^^^l^^i^^nditidn^ imposed by the bureaucracy. Language of 
thisJdnd is a-^ontroi relationship, a form of domination rather than of 
communication: 

A language that does hot allow mutual definition ahct redeflnitidn 
by speaker jhd hearer is admirably designed to maintain a one-way 
power relationship frdrti the top down, especially in sitiiatiphs in 
which people are dependent on bureaucracy for their survival (Hum- 
mel 1982, p. 175). 

The employment of such language is an integral part of the structures 
of domihance and submissi bh required by the divisibh of labour in cor- 
porate society. It admirably functions to prbducebbth technical and sbcial 
Cdntrql jn Pipductip j| systems. As Hummed points out: 

Bne-^rectionaiity makes imr^cratic - language jmpenetrable to 
attempts jfit)m below to understand the principles of-itsjultimate 
sburces. The divisibh of labor is already paralleled by the analogous 
structure bf the available grammar, and bhe-directibhality parallels 
bureaucracy's hierarchi^^ structure (Hummel 1 982, p. 1 75). 

- Bxit4heunde^anding pf the jmiu^pies^ behind^ctlon atid events 

is fundamentaito the process of edoratipsLand-tGudemocraiicjp^ 
in sbcial aSairs^ So the use of bureaucratic language is contradictory to 
the ihtehi bf both educatibh and democracy. The bureaucratisatibh bf the 
language bf educatibhal admihistratibn, thererore, is cohtradictbry tb the 
educational purposes that, pstehsibly, it exists to prbmbte. A similar con- 
tradictidn exists regarding the epistembldgy of bureaucracy. 

BuremwKfmy mna thm structure of school Unowledge 

Just as bureaucracies use language iit a. speciBc fashion ccuisistent w 
their intentibn tb impose^n ordered authority in the interests of achieving 
the gbals bf their cbhiiblling intere.st5, so db bureaucratic brganisatibns 
impose a paiijcular structure bh the khbwledge that is fuhdamehtal tb their 
dperatibjls. That is, l)ureaucracies employ ah epistemblogy, br theory of 
'^"pwledge, of a |w 

- We Jbave already^ ^oted Bernstein's observadon that the hiera 
divisioa of labour and prestige In the-wde^societj^^encou^ 
classiHcation and tight framing of die message systems of the school: A 
similar pbsitibn is outlined by Wake ^1979) in his application of Berger, 
Berger and Kellher's (1973) analysis bf bureaucratic cbhscioushess tb edu- 
cation. Wake-s main argument is that 'knowledge within bureaucratized 
schddis acquires characteristics adapted to brgahizational needs- (1979, 
P: :V^_)-: These^cha^^ may not have any direct reiatidriship 

to the vvays in whidtsuch knowledge has been historic^ly generated. N 
is it: common to find that Jmowled]^:iaschoolsis related4o its- capacU^ 
tb liberate creative human pbwers. Rather, the characteristics of knowledge 
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required by bureaucratised schoblihg are a j-esult of the presumed need 
to create and maintain an enduring and efficient bureaucratic structure' 
(Wake^979, p. 161, 

In deteil^ak^take the characteristics of the cognitive style 

of bureaucratic consciousness identified^ Berger and Kellnef 

[1973J and illustrates their impact on the organisation of school knowiedge 

asfbllbws. : 

_ In order to maintain the stability of the brgahisatibn, information must 

made available in standard and relatively permanent ways. Dthervdse, 
if j^hat counted as Imdwledge chaiige^ ah unpredictable and random 
fashion, the i^utine tasks ^o^^ would be made ihprdihateiy 

difficult. Ttras. 'in JbureamaBtized sch^ needs tend to 

domihate. That is, knowiedge is^bf^ted-asJf U composed of units 
that can be brgahized intb systems of ordered parte* 3). 

These units are ordered accbrdihg tb principle of statificatioaand status; 
Hierarchies of both brder and status are cbhstructed that correspond to 
^e 'TOlue^ of certain kinds kno wledge and to the sehibrity of thbse who 
'possess'^ivch j^owied^^^^ Thus, in a reversal of the cph^^htibhal idea that 
Imbwledgeisindependent^ positionr bureaucratic schools define the status 
of kxibwiedge as dependent on the status of the person holding it: 

Certain tj^e^ of knowledge are cbnuhonly believed tb Intimately 
linked with identifiable functions in the brgahizatibh so that the stock 
of knowledge at hand for j|ny individual is dependent bh his status 
in the hierarchy (Wake 1979, p. 6^^^ 

Albngside flie orgairisatibn of knowledge ii^^ of 
status^ khbwledge is also ordered into particular sequences: Althou^ 
sequences appear tb derive frbm the Ibgical precedence of conceptual 
complexity (for instance, subtractibh precedes ctivislon', the Ibgicbfmany 
sequencesjs obscure of, mdif likely, arbitrary. Fr^uently, the sequences 
of knowjedge^ean Drganisationai convenience rather than a pedagogical 
or logical necessity: 

Sequehtiality is a response to ah organizational problem as^ much as 
anything else, but typically, it |s not thought of that way^ and, veiy 
often^ iidt thought bf as a problem. OrganizaUbhal imperatives often 
tend to be regarded as evident facts rather than prbblems tb be re- 
solved j;Wake 1979, p. 8). 

Similarly. khbwJedge is presented in predi^aU in 
the pedagbgy bf classrbbm life. This is done in order ta mcreas9&4b€ e^^ 
ficiency of learning and it often constitutes^the grounds of legitimacy 
between adminisftatdr,^^ t taught. Thus, what is predictable is 

legitimate. The effect is to rembve substantial areas of in- 

quiry firom the v^cjrjd classroom: -although predictability cohtribiites 
to efficiency^ it also has theum^ consequence of de-prdblematizihg 

large areas of activity which could sensibly be viewed as areas df further 
exproraUbh br enquiiy* (Wi ke 1979, p: 10); 

The cdimhuhicatibn bf kiibwledge is distorted through its association 
with the hierarchy of status. Thus cbrhrhuhicatibh as a pfbcess bf exam- 
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inatidn and argument becomes problematic. Distdrtibhs in communication 
are 

accentuated or conHrmed by Se prior-existence of hi€«^ social 
relationships^ consequently, communications in- schools^re often 
distorted in that unnecessary reservations are placed upion the dis^ 
cussibn of propositions, and the possible ways of interpreting the 
r^iity^f any given situatibh may be unilaterally and restrictively 
Jeflned (Wake 1979. p. 13). 

Knowledge in schbbJs is also objectified; 4hatjs.^4t is ^fi^ dis- 
sociated from the histbncalj social, and personal contextxjf luiowing^'I^is 
is most particularly the case in the conduct of examinatioi^ where *oB- 
jective- knawledge is considered and evaluated wift^ 
context. Indteed,4the^wh^^^ concept of bbjective knowledge, as Wake points 
out. is a resuitjofa proi^s of re^ *in the fofmally organized 

school, ffie agency of the knqwing^ubject in the knowk ige cdiistitutihg 
process is often suppressed or ignored* (Wake-1979^p; 45]. 

Finally, the concrete knowledge derivedfiom experience is considered 
of less value than abstract Jchowledge related to objective categorisation 
and formalised principles. This separatibh of the concrete fi-om the abstract 
is a ciosejiarallei to the separatibh bf cbhceptibh from execution evident 
in the division of labour. 

Bureaucratic organizations tend to place a lov^preraium on concrete 
experience and a high premium oh abstract modes of thought; this 
serves bfgahizatibnally useful purposes. In practice, concrete ex- 
periences are regarded as the prp^hce of low siatus personnel whilst 
abstract thought is the ddmain of the upper levels (Wake 1979, p. 16). 
Thus, suggests Wake, the sfiiicSring of knowledge in 

schools has more id do withihe imperatives of organisation than with the 

nature bf knowledge or the khbwer. In ofTect: 

K?^^ledje, as dissemina and sonletimes generated by bureauc- 
ratiz©dschools, is adapted to the coghit \ve style bf biireaii'^ratic cbh- 
sciousness. The salient if»ti^ of this cognitive style are brderiiness. 
componentiality , mtitrariness^ predictabiiity^ jBxplicit ^bstractidn, 
mbralized anonymity and pffi5sivity:_ The conditions Jindte^ 
learhihg is presumed tb occur in bureaucratized schools favour the 
develbpltieht of that form bf consciousness which is peculiarly suited 
to sqcial life in bureaucratized ihst^ (Wake 1979, p. 16~l7j. 

It seenis clear from^wr M^ while claiming th& in- 

dependence and autonomy thatfiawiramiheid^^ of academic freedom 
and scientinc ratibhality in ffie representationuDf knowledge, sl^cture their 
presehtatibn of khbwledge in particularrways. Especially, they tend to follow 
a bureaucratic form and present knowledge In ways compatible with that 
^^^J^f^PClA^org^^ forin ackhqwledged by Weber tb be pecuiiarly 

adapted to ensure the power an contrbl bf dprhihaht Slites. Thus, as Bour- 
dieu (1977) sugge symbblic cbntrbl is 

heightened by both dieir claim to an^objective status and their systematic 
distbrtibh bf interests and evaluations. 
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^lltln, administration, and the management 
off knowledge 

Ritlonall^, Jtntlce, and Instftutlbniii life 

Tie pnx:ediiigjiiialysis gLVes grounds for believing that wfiat Weber feared 
most is comihg to pass. That is^ the iron cage of bureaucracy is enclosing 
more^nd mo^ ai^s of social life through its techniques of rationalisation 
and control. What we are witnessing (indeed, what we are increasingly 
subjected io) is 

the widespread assumptibh of a particul^ vievsrpoint, a sort-of joir- 
ganizatidrial ethic, one which supports the Extension of an organ^ 
l^tiofiAl society arid df^i^ itself as a Avay of: life for persons in bar 
society, 'to the ex^^^ accept that ethic, we will cbme tb see 

the world in termsjntfOTd^^ father than cbiiflict and 

change; we will conie to-v i^guiatidri and obedience 

ih cbhtiBSttb independence, expressivBnesSt^nd creativity. And we 
will see the world in: terms of techniques for xesolving- inron- 
veniences in the smbbth and efRcieht adihihistration of human aL 
fairs. What i&especialjy important is that this new ethic of bi^anization 
doesjnot Just instruct duf activities in brganizatibns [as db theones 
of organization); ratherrjte power is sd great that it fecpmihends these 
same patterns of thought and behavior for our lives generally (Den- 
hardt 1981, p. 5j. 

The problem Avith such ah ethic is that, while it may increase the 
ratidnahty jthat is, the efficient brgahisatibh of sbciaLaetioh) for organis- 
ation^ a^d bureaucracies, it decr^ses th qbssibility of ratibhah purposive 
actlonjqn tha pj^ of iirfiv^^ 

sy^ems of controL Indeed, as such systems m the scope for rational 

action on the part of individuals is reduced to choices between systems 
of cbhtrbl: 

The dilemma facpd by the individual seeking a cbhtext for mean- 
l?8l^] j|^pn is that as the cbhtihiied bureaucratization of sbciety 
displac^ earlier pqlitl^^ and religious cbhcerhs^ the 

individual is left^with^^ engage iii actions butside 

organized systems. The pri^lent with4his^^. IsJJiat org sys- 
tems are inherently based around notions of Tegulation and control. 
This means ithat the brganized individual is_ placed in the contra*' 
dictdiy pdsitibn of attempting tb pursue meaningful choice within 
systems of regulatidn, a resuJt that is both cbhfoundihg and aliehatihg 
in ib impact (PenhaTdt 1981^^ 8). 

The prbblem, as a number of commentatorj have suggeste that the 
ppistemblbgy underlying such forms of organisation is inadequate and 
incphsisteht with bur coihmitmeht tb ideals of rationality^^equality^end 
justice. Thus, blir dominant form bf social orgahisatibh produces contra^ 
dictions that may either erode bur cbmmitmeht tb such ideals or provide 
the dynaimc for change. 

Such ciltiquesuqf^esqciaj contra df capitalist sbciety havei for 

the most part, been made mostxl early by Marxist scholars, especially those 
belbhgihg to the Frankfurt School. However, recent critiques have llsd 
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been pnesented by champion^ of lib^^ Strike, for instance, paints dlit 
that, althduglt tbe concept of raHoMUtj^ is^-centra^ de- 
yeloprneht of liberalisnu tSe dominance of emplnclst epistemologies has 
led to the attehuatibn of the CO 

ti^ralismiidshad an inadequate ^diicept of rationality. Ratibhahty, 
I havaiBpeatedly wqgedr is among the ^ic values of a liberal society. 
Liberals have badttionally been empindsts. Empirici^ however, 
has proven ihcbhsistent with oSter liberal vdu^^It has evolved in 
siich a way that it has become mechanisttc. In its bdiavioiistic form 
it has eroded the very hotibh of ratibhality itself and: consequently 
has undermined views of authbrity tb which ratibhality is cential, 
supporting more bureaucratic and hierarchical hotibhs {Strike 1982, 
p. 256). 

Alongside this inadequate epistemology^Strike-aJi^ue^, libei^lism has 
also failed tb regulate economic life according tr principles of fairness and 
justice. As a result, the bi'gahisatioh of prbductibh, distribution, and 
schooling fail to meet the requirements, or provide the basis, for the de- 
velopment of a [list society: 

Liberalism also felled to regulate4t^eco--qmic hfe wJth acceptable 
ideals bf justice. Thus We now produce goods-and services in Isu'ge 
hierarchical^ bureaucratic, and socially segregated institutions; The 
organizatidh of work and the divisibh bf wealth, power, and human 
resources make it difficult for people to develop ratibiial preferences. 
SchOTls reflet^ these failures efficiency is the dbmihaht 

value expressed in~eduGgtdon^^^ pqlicj^ and is Undei^tdod ih a way 
which is dfien at odds witluthe school^'s^role in developing rational 
pre^rehces and in developing enlightened citizens (Strike 1982, 
p. 258). 

: Jfa?Jl'P_W®'^ is, theii, that the bureaucratic brganisatibh of society and 
tfi* ^^scMjuent burea of schools imply both an epistemblbgy 

and a politics J^atare antithetiral to^qs^ide^^^ of rationality and justice 
that are fundamental to a UberaU democratic ^ocietj^. Further this, 
if Oehhardt and Strike are right, the dominance of boreaucratised fonns 
of social relatibhs and the r^ultaht fdrmatidn of bureaucratic conscious- 
ness may well exclude other models of ihstituiibhal, epistemologicaLind 
politii:^! order ^dm dUr imagihatidh. One bf the major criticisms made 
of the^e^Mar^st critiques of the ddtnihatiph df education by the divisibh 
of labour is that^chj:ritiques are them^ too deterministic. TTiat is, 
in pibihtihg tb Se pervasi^ven^of such^omination they alsd imply its 
iheviiabiUty;^ they presume that the cycle of capitalist dc^ 
schddlihg^ which produces a cbmpatible structured form of consciousness, 
which reinforces the capitalist divisibh if labour and hierarchy of domi- 
'*^?l<*5LwhJch assists the ddmihatibh bf schbblihg, cannot be intemipted. 

More r^nt analyses have, however, pdihted tp Sie cpn^diidbry effects 
of suchJnsUtutions^as schoolii^^^^^ For instance Levin {1979, 1982| pbihts 
to the disruptive effectsoftheschools V-oyerp«Mluctio of educated labour 
on the hierarchical dominaUoa of the workplace^Simjl^^ the contra- 
dietidn^ between the legiiimatihg ideology of She meritocracy and die re- 
ality df class raprbduction in education that we: noted earlier in our 
discussion is alsd a significant point of tehsibh. Hbwever, even though 
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these cdhtiBdictiphs exist, little more than pieceme&l change xan be^x- 
pected Unless we have a^vailable allernative models of the possiBle rela^ 
tiomibips between drganiptid epistemblbgy, and politics. There are, of 
couraa^a number 43f mo available from the histoncal study of sucH 
relationships. Several of- the-dominan^^ have teen set but by Kerr 

(1981 J in her analysis of the epistemolaglcai and poli» ^cal assUrtiptidiis 
underlying various forms of knowledge utilisation. 

TIB Bjaa»aoflic<l and poiitlcai anumptlons off 
InstlCiitloiMl forms 

It is inofasiiigly recognised by philosopher (VVittgensteih 1953; t^min 
1972; likntps wd Miisgrave 2970) and sociolbgists (Be^er andtuctSahn 
1967; Hoh^er and Marx 1979 J that cohceptiohs of what counts as knowl- 
edge are^ifffren^ally distributed within arid l^tweeri varibus social stnic- 
tures. TSat is, kno^dedge^is^oGiaily constructed iri di^rerit ways within 
different khdwledge conmumities^K^is^is^e^case arid ari- 

tliropblbgically, it is alsb probable that different 4nstitu^^ structures 
iricoipbrate difTsrerit views bf knowledge. We have, in factr suggested that 
bureaucratic iristitiitibris are typified by a spiecific auHibritariah concept 
pf knowledge. Other institutibrial stiiictures presumably will display alter- 
nadve conceptions Of epistemb^^^^ 

- KBiT-(i9ail suggests that at l^st three different cohceptibhs of knowl- 
edge 

^^^^J^^'^^^^^^^i^L^l^? each is defective in 
specific ways, and that an^jtemativeepistemoldgya^^ iristitutibrial struc- 
ture is required to accbnmiodate our most justifiable understaridirig of 
ej>isteriiblbgy and politics. : 

In the fipt place, Keir dehheates three models of knowledge and col- 
li^ve actidii frdrii her histoncal cbmparisbh of Platonic, Aquihian^ and 
Htunean systems, and shows hbw each of these relate tb a particular in- 
sfitutioroL iorm^^^ ^ 

The Platonic conception,^he sug^ depends upbri the idea that 'bhe 
cam have khdwledge only of Universes or Forms, and the way brie has 
khbv^ledge bf these Forms (such^Trutb, Bputs,^and so forth) is by a 
direct, infallible ihtuitioh or ah inmiediate grasping' (KMTl98i^j. 435), 
Only sbme individuals areicapable bf such ihtuitibuHandtheu only after 
? l^i^E peribd<)f educatibri. Such pebple, in a prbperpblitical brder^becbme 
philosopher kings, who are respbrisible £br making decisions concerning 
communal activities. Theproper political order is, by ahalbgy^ akin td the 
ordering of tibeorga^xiftheb^^ which the head [the philbsbpher king) 
niles the heart |the spiritual guardians). whlrJi rules the belly (the wbrkers). 
•Given that bhly the philbsbpher kings possess fcnowjedge , . . knowledge 
utillzatibri is uhpit)bldmatic and ••aut]omatic"if only persons act in ^ccord 
with their proper fiirictions m the political order* (Keir 1981^ p^ 486). the 
justice xrf^uch an arfarigemerit is self-evident: 'those who mafe decisimis 
possess luiowledge,^ne thing that cari be kribwri is justice, ahdiKbse who 
possess kno wledge of justice ^nnot help but act justly - (Keit 1981. p. 486). 

As Kerr points out, such aiiepistemolqgyjs perfectly suited tb bureau- 
cratfc oi^ahisatiohs, as the ^ssumpUon^ the infaU^^^ philos- 
opher kings <)f bureaucracy leads to the imposition of a hierarchical order 
with a ceitairi irievitability: 
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The principally Platonic Bpistemqlpg^ of bur^ucraticaiiy organised 
work [is] apparent: ohly&e occupants^otih^top^xes on4h^^ 
are assumedjd khdvv what Should be done^ and their ''knowledge'* 
is hot tainted with what might be learned on those lower levels jof 
cognition where one deals with the sensible world . . . fiirtherj the 
organi^Uqn needs no mechanism to learn from its mistakes, for if 
ii is &ncUomng^ondirem^^ of the top bKix kndwl^^ h ilders, its 
actions cannot help but be perfect (Kerr 1981. p. 492). 

Alongside the epistemblb^^ therefore, lies a theb^ of colle^iva action 
that is justified by appeal to that episte^olbgy. In this case, the intuitive 
knowledge of the philosopher kings leads to a hierarchy of order and cdh- 

— Jthe paradigm is that of bureaucracy,: 
The i^|vdbiia^G^ markedly from 

the Platonic ionn in lhat Aqninas^assumes that Divine Law [which cof- 
respbhcti roughly to tfie Platomcconception of the F^msj^rannot beloiown 
by humans, but only by the angelic int^ect. pBopIe^n tmo w^nly mateBal 
things, and mbrroyeri -human khbw^ go awry at a number of points' 

(*^ni^l981, p. 487). lliese significaht differences in episterhblbgy l^d to 
signifi^nt differences in the theory of politic? or cbllectlye actiph. Thus^ 
'given the ^rror-p^eness erf knowledge . . . the best that can 

expected for collective actioninJiis^lifois^^^^^ W€AviH "muddle thitmgh" ' 
(Kerr 1981^ p. 487), But, as humans need some sort of collective existence, 
a source of authority is also needed^ 

Stability is essential to Cdllective life, aiid because that is sd^ cdllec- 
tiv« addon j^uirasa^ strong sense of obedience aiid a stfdhg central 
auffiodty to wliom obeismce is ^aid.X^ course even the best 
central authdrity, being hmnan«-will makeLmis^k^injreas^ 
frdm expenehce, and sd issue directives that are faulty^ the Juiowl- 
edge cri' Jribh, i.e.^ directives that are at odds with divine reasoning. 
Nonetheless, It is better to reniajh dbedieht td a mistaken authdrity 
^^^?^^nsk thi^ ^issdjutio of tiae pdliticai bitler that provide the 
structure for coUecHve action (K^ 

The parallels between such an epistemology and^w ofxollip^ 
tidn and the structures ahd dperatidns df institutionalised pro^sions 
appear strong. Profession^ claims td being the sdle repdsitdry df authdri- 
tative knowledge df its own work, prdfessiohal authdrity in the client re- 
'?*^™^P^^5^rof€»sid td the detertnihatidh of legitimacy and 

fraud are seen, by i'erTas4he^CT^^ activity. As a result^ the 

Aquihiah foundations of professional moda s of epistemology and pdlitics 
are clear: 

Much as Aquinas propdse^^ that citizens dught to obey the ruler 
:5P^ ^cy think the jriiler's edicts are right or gddd,so pro- 
fessionaiizatioriu gives the clear impressidn that even though the pro- 
fessidnab aoffl fallibb^ ldte laity should ote given by thdse 

v^hdm the prdfession certifies. A^oinas's theqrv of coll^ 
requires that the ruler's authority not be jquestioned and-bie given 
dbeisance so that a structure for action be maintained. Professionals, 
with perhaps less noble, though similar reasoning, require that the 
authority df the prdfessidii hot be qliestibhed and be given obeisance 
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so that the structttre withia which the professionals work can be 
maihtaihed (Kerr 1981, pp. 493-4). 

liusr once again, a particular epistemolbgy and a particular associated 
^^^^ a^^iofl are seen to underlie a particular ihstjtutibhal 

stmcture;^spit&^eju^ be main- 

tained as a Jundamental feature of-the pollticaj life of professidhs. 
_ The Hiimcttn^ or more correctly IheJIimej-M^r conception of knowl- 
edge and politics constitutes the third basis of distinction and analysis 
made by Kerr. The jpiht use of Hume and Mill is legitimate^ as Hume's 
work on the ronc^ptidri of knowledge was the basis on which Mill built 
his conceptiw of co^^^ 

_ Hume beginsb^j^)€HC^ botih Platonic and Aquinean appeals to a pnori 
reasomng about niatt^ of &d, ^^duch leads to hdhsensical 

statements. Hume claim^ thattwo Qgp^of J^qwl^eare possible. Firstly, 
certain truths are so by deftnition, or a priori reasoning (such as in math- 
etnatics): we know such things because of the relations between various 
concepts. Secondly, wa can arrive at probable knowledge through repeated 
qbseivationof events that are apparently joined together in some fashion. 
In such^asi^^we often a^bute cause arid effect. 

Tj6e importance of this^ its difference ftdrii Pla- 

tbriic and Aquinian conceptions is 4he-idea that e^dence rather thari rev- 
elation constitutes the grounds for belief or knovdedga cU^ Thus 
kndwing is riot a quality of the person, but of the acceptability of evidence: 
With such a conception of empirical kndwledge, the khdwledge claims 
of oneperaon qualtoitively eq Jal to thdse of any other, prdvidihg 
ttiat those persons^ pi^ep^al appa^ and the cdriditidris fdr their 
observations of the paire of events are of equal quality fkeit 1981, 
p. 489). 

-MiU's theoiy of od hinges on this concept of equality in 

oteervadon and reaso For Mill, it was clear that pnybhe can lay claim 
to empiricaLi^owledge^llius it was dperi td every individual to evaluate 
knowledge claims and decide their own course of actidri: 

It is riidre impbrtaht that individuals be fiee ta evaiuataknawledge 
claims and td decide what shbuld be dbne,^ than for individuals to 
h^d as pi^criptiohs the claims of -experts' and bthei^ who would 
argue^ttheir^owlec^^ is qualitatively better . . . there is hbihihg^ 
save for not banning anati^^ is more impdrilmtthari individuals 
choosing bf their own courses of action (Kerr 1981, p. 490-1). 
This claim for the impbrtance bf individual rationality and freedom of 
decisidn foriris the basis, Kerr argues^ of cbhtempbia]^ attempts at policy 
research. That is, policy rese^ji arid the iristitutibhs that appeal tb such 
research employ jm epistemord^ that is empirical iri the Hiimean sense 
and a thMryjof^ollectiv^ art^ is based dri an assessmerit bf the 

cbmpetihg empirical claims of Ji^Bring individuals. As far as the assess- 
riient bf empirical evidence is concerned in policy research, 

the priricipal idea is to identify indepehdeht variables both that are 
predictively poweiful and that can be cbritrblled in sbcial prbgrams. 
In otiber worfs, the rese^ respdnsibility is tb inform policy 
makers of what actions render what results; policy makers niust. then, 
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decide whether to use the levers that thej-esearchers have discovered 
.JHowever.J tacompUcate matters, policy res^hera coramohly 

disagree about what actions get what results (Kerr 1981. p. 494). 

Collective action can best be grounded in conclusions drawn from an 
assessm^t of competing truth claims. The challenges over data collection; 
methodQiogy. and reasoning are prraumed to improve the quality of the 
knowledge available. Such knowledge improves the ability of indi viduals 
io make Iheb^t^dssible choice. Where conflicts occur. Mill argUed that 
because of Uie^uaUty of individuals, the preferable decision was one that 
produced the greatest good for the greatest number. 

Thus, once again, a particular epis^^^^ and a particular theory of 
collective action underlie a particular institutional structure. 

Krfowledge^ commianfQr, and education 

It seems.4f Kerr is correct, that particular conceptioas of kribwledRe and 
of collective^wn can be systematically relatedlo particular institutional 
structurec.^Djfferrat4nstitutioris both contain and promoteiifferent con^ 
ceptions of knowledge, and they manage their knoWledgeand iheir^irs 
in_ diprent ways. This raises the issue of whether we can simBly choose 
which insUtuUonal fand therefore^plstemoldgical and political) Sodel 
we ftfefer.^or indeed whether memberahip of a particular institutional 
stracture chooses fortts (as it were) the epistemology and ^f^^ 
action^most coi^atible with its mode of operation, js it simply a matter 
ot ihoice^ or is there more involved than a^rahdom preference? 
^ Hi^orirally. eachpf theepistemologies and theories of collective action 
Kerr discusses has been built on a challenge to the assumptions or ih- 
adequacies of the previous conception. ThUs each has been TecoRnised 
as an improvement on the former. (Not so. apparently.; with our insti- 
tutionaI_stnictures!) As with previous conceptidhs. the Hume-Mill con- 
ception is currently regarded by politicallheorists and moral philosophers 
as in^eguate m one major respect - its Jack cf a theory of community. 
^ _ As Krarpointe out. a theory of community is essential to a defensible 
liberal theoiy ^f social action. Indeed, no theory of social action makes 
much seuse if ttie^al xlimensibri is ignored. Kerr (198Upp; 497-8) sum- 
STolfbvvs-^ contemporary position as ah integration of various arguments 

1 Whatever ratibhal, self-interested persons would chbbse for them- 
^Ives would CbntribUte to their development and enjbyment bf 
their own capacities and 3abilities {Ra wis 1971 j 

2 Just which capacities and abilities are worth develbpirig and the 
exercise bf which capacities and abilities is enjoyable depend in 
cracrai ways upbn btiiers in the community of wh.ch one is a part 
(Wolff 1968). 

3 The optidhs. ambng which individuals are free tb choose, shbUld 

P"^''^ interest, or at least not against it 
(Wolff 1968J. * 

4 What is in the community or public interest shdUld be formulated 
bj individual^ as members of the community phite 1973) rather 
than being left td determination by the economic elite, as tUfiied 
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biit to be the case in free-market, party-cbhtrolled liberalism [Mac- 
pheison 1977]. _ 

It is at Siis point tfiat current work in tlie pfiilbsop&y^B sociology of 
science converges with such conclusions: drawn from political theory and 
moral philbsbphy, for such wbrk emphasises that theiprbductibh bf scieh- 
tific knowledge is located inevitably within the traditions and structures 
9f J^^<^ip^ sc^ and epistetnic communities (Kuhn 1962; Toulmin 1972; 
Mulfarp 1979). Tlius^e most coherent contemporary^^^ ^^i^iy^ 
ses o£J&^1^4he^production otJ^^ of collective action focus on 

thc-importance of die concept of community. 

This has important implications for educitibhal adihinistrationf for it 
implies that there are coherent epistemblbgical ahd political grounds for 
a shift away from the inadequate cbriceptibn of bureaucracy as a model 
for the management of knpwl^ge. It also sketches an outline of a form 
of educational administratioii that insti^ P^^^i^^eguate con- 

cepdons ^ikno wled ^e ^nd colk^ye^action^EOT^ this^ jnieans two 
fiindamental shifts away fromJthe language and structures of bureaucracy. 
Firstly, itjrequires an epistemologlcal shift from revealed knowledge to 
Critical reflection. As Strike puts it: 

We rieed to develop a pedagogy consistent with the values of liberal 
d^^ip^^^^r Thi HGed to seeJeaming iiv4enns^^ an epis- 

temolqg^ ;which emphasizes ^^cquiring the ^ncepiual tools ior x^rit- 
ical thought; instead of an epistemology which emphasizes behavioral 
change (SSike 1982, p; 255). 

Secqiidly, such a cqnceptibh requires an alteration iri the politics of ^e 
schbbl. That is, a shift away from aii order based upon hierarchical cdntrbl 
towards one l^at emphai^ises the democratic structure of a participative 
community. As Strike jmts it: 

We heed to make a liberal theory of justice the central value served 
by educational policy. Perhaps the foremost h^d currently is re- 
storing citizenship to its role as the predbminaht public task of the 
school and reducing the subseivience of Bchdol&tb the yalues of 
economic efificiency. This^ is not just a matter of doing a hetter job 
teaching ci^QS. It i^^^^na^erofma^ng public- concerns part of the 
^arp and woof of educational programs (Strike 1982, p. 255). 

The creatibh of ihstitutibhal structures that will manage knowledge in 
ways that best serve such cohcerhs is the riiajbr agenda facing the imagih- 
atibh of thbse who are committed to a truly educational administration. 



tratlon and tfie management of knowledge 

New ways of viewing Qie worldinvariably grow out of our critique bf curi'ent 
cbhceptualisatibhs. They: do hot grow from a slow accretion bf facts. In 
this respfKiiiti lCuhii's (1962) explaiiatibh bf revblutibhs in sciehtiflc think- 
ing is equally relevant to bur thinking: about institutional and social ar- 
rangements. Much of the early part of this mdndgraph has been devoted 
to a critiqua of current adminisUstiye theoiy and its apjjIiCTti 
cationai activities. In particular, the conceptualisation of educational 
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administration as a tMhnblb of cbritrbl —especially in its bureaucratic. 
brsystems-theoreUc. forms —has been seen tb lead tb four major problems. 

FirsUy, tfie dominant tradiiions^ theoiy and practice in educatibhal 
admihisiratibh serve to justify uncrirically patterns of organisatidn and 
cbntrbl in scbbols and school systems that botfx mirror and J^ii^brGe the 
dominant pattern^ of ih^uality in the wider society. I have argued that 
these inegualities were reih&rced by the historical depoliticisatioh of 
minorities^nd workinjg-ciass groups and their dbmihahca by ah emerging 
cosrhopblitan 6lUe,^^^^ alteratibn in pbliticai nelatibhs was 

deeply influenceiby the emergence of Uie Cdi^brate State as it rebrgahised 
work ihtb hierarchies of dominance and sutoissjqn without resp^ 
cbnsideratibhs of Justice and equality. Schools, under pressure irom^ 
cosmopdlitah elites of the cbiporate society, have bbth modelled them- 
selves on^ Md subiected tfiemselyes tb. the demands of these elites such 
ffiat they act as agencies of behavioural cbhtrbl and agencies of vbcatibnal 
alloeaflon. By d^^ intb their technologies of cohtrbl 

the injustices and jnequalities of the wider society aiid became incapable 
of redressing what Rawls (l971>has raUedjMdeserv^ inequalities. Any 
adequate alternative model bf educational administration n^^ds to 
this prbblem — the prbblem of the justice and fairness of such social and 
educational aitahgements. 

Secondjj^^the pnM:eding analysis has led tb certain questions abbut the 
way in whictlm^ in schbbls and 

scHool systenK. It has been niy argument that the selection, brgahisatibh, 
transmission, and evaluationjsf knowledge in b^ schools can 

beiseeh as r^ultihg, hot fit)manyjustifiabb epistemoiogi^lpr^^ 
but from the demands bf bureaucratic convenience; Nta'eover^as y^ 
reaucratic structures bf schbbls imitate the patterns of dominance and 
Mbraissiro otthe cbrpbfate o^^^ knowledge itself b^bmes structured 
in ways that imiUite various hie bf status. In particular, technical 

knowrledge displaces^ultural [i.e. historic^ aesthetic, and ethical) knowl- 
edge irbrn its position of centraLimportance in the cuiticuium. 

Thirdly, my analysis has suggested that the bur^ucraUc W of 
dominMice and submissibh emplbyed by theuchool sojstructures com- 
municatibn and discburse as to produce a didactic pedagogy that is uni- 
directional and acausal. The effect bf such a stHiCiure of communication 
is to replace rational discpur^ with a form of behavioural ihahageiheht 
that prevents tne development of r^ oriality and the equal cbhsideratibh 

bf interests.: 

Fburthly^ 1 have argued that the^cceptancepf burea^^ 
mbdels as appropriate patterns For school management involves x:oncep- 
tjons of epistemblbgy and cbllecHive actibn that lack a fundamental com- 
"'^^J^??* jo |he ideas of cbmniuhity and tb the mutuality bf sbcial cbhcerhs. 

If these ^ra the fundam^e^ of a cntique, what are the apprbpnate re- 
sponses? In niy view, there ara at least fbur issues that must be taken ac- 
count of in ebnsfaiicting-aaeducattondrtheo bf administratibn and ah 
apprbpriate institutional s^ctureforthemana^ernent of these 
are tha deihocratisatibh bf social relations^ the democratisatio^ of knowl- 
edge, the dembcratisatibh bf Communication, and the democratisation of 
cultural concerns. 
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Tlie democratlsatlon of socfaf relations 

Most texts on educational administration cdntaih only attenuated con- 
ceptions of democracy. Most texts employing bureaucratic, or systems- 
l^epij? models of edu^ are^ in fact, hostile: to the 

practice^f4)articipatory democra th^ry of the firm to 

a political philosophy diat focuses-on 4liese issues of jusUce^faimesSraiid 
equality. TTils is hardly soiprising, for, is I fiave„already noted^ Se^de- 
yeropment of bureaucratic forms bf educational administration could only 
proce^ without pbvious contradiction if conception were separated firom 
execution — or, rather, if educational and administrative concerns were 
isolated frem^efiK:k The result of this isplatibn has been the creation 
of a^bmi of^durational amnesia on the part of educational administrators, 
whereby fuudamentatsocial and educational issues have been passed by. 
Buli as Foster remm'lcs: 

[WhUs] the fundamental purpose of admihistratibh is given a few 
paragraphs in the ihtroductpry chapter in the texts oh school man* 
agemetit . . . it is the ends of schodling that really iiiust be at the heart 
otthediajogue an what constitutes effective administra^ behavior. 
Should issu^ such as class i^lations^and edu^tional stra 
left in Bie sociology class or should they become part of^e theory 
that informs actual administrative practice? (Foster i98ea, p. 504) 

is my cbntehtion that siich issues are jFuhdamehtal to aii educatibhal 
^eory of^dministratidn and that to ignore them is to fail to devejbp a theory 
of educationui administration, if for no other reason than that 

the crisis in institutional iegitirnation is a crisis that can only be ad^ 
dressed by cbhsiderihg the ends of the brgahizatibh and the effect 
of the ecphomic and political system bh these ends. A recbnstructed 
^^ly bf administratibh may well begin tb take a practical yiew bf 
^y^Ki^s^^s §s legitimacy, the social distributibn of knowledge, the 
ideologicaL4imenslo of ^cbooiing, the role of the school in me- 
diating cbssconflictf^nd the place ^fadrnini^^ ^^trializing 
ihstitutibhalized hierarchies of power which prevent the equalization 
of bppbrtunities (Foster i9ada, p. 504). 

Sb a recbnstructed thepiy: of educatibhal admihistratibh must include 
a consideration of the ways in which external sbcial stnictiKres penetrate^ 
Pl^'*^?®P'^^?d through^th bf schobiirig. It must also 

include a reflexive assessment nf the inhibitions^ and constraints such 
administrative procedures impose on the^chievemeEU of 
of schobUhg. If, for instance. Hie administrative practicesofiiureaucratised 
schobls deny justicei fairness, and equai treatment, then, as Strike suggests, 
thbse practices must cbange. Indeed, the relativeautbhbmy bf school: sys- 
tems may well prbvide the grounds for the initial trahsfonnatibh of ad- 
mi nistrative practice in schools and a subsequent cbhtfibutibh tb the 
transfonnatiqn of wider sociaLstructnres. 

For Instance^ there is widespread jcriticism of die demeaning nature of 
the organisatibn of workinindustrial societies^tliisdownot mea^^ itshould 
be noted that work is intrinsibally demeaning; oidy diat certain foim 
the brganisatibh af work: are. Thus appeals to the principle of justice may 
demand the trahsformatibh bf our wbrk relatibhs, for, as Strike suggests. 
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•to 5e entitled to justice is to be entitled to those social cdriditibhs which 
realise it' (1982. p. 246). Indeed: 

If theuhdemocratic organization of worfcis in fact a serious proBlem, 
then in a society In which the fair value of equal liberty is maintained, 
change shDUld be fdrthcbiiiihg ... If any autohbmy over qhe's work 
or^orl^wWd^ allows for develdpineht and employment of ihtelli- 
8®'ice^fl^ J^^^^ty J^ij^ equal liberty, eqiial 

bpporhiidty^ orself-r^pect^th» shcmld«iate^ social ^rgamzation 
of work to the basic principles of justice (Strike 1982. pp. 245-6). 

Demands for the recdhstnictibh of work according to the principles of 
jl^ypAi^U commitment tppnhciples of social democracy are 

increasingly wid^pread. One such statement is that of Levin, who argues 
that: 

The tyranny of the workplace is not l^itimate and . . . eveiy^in^ 
plbyee ought to have a right as a 'citizen' bf aiwbfkplace to participate 
in those affairs that impact bh his or her life. Ecbhomic dejhbcracy 
. .^Tffers to the democfatic paitlcipatiprLbf workers in the decisions 
that affect their working lives [Levin 1979, p. 1). 

Mb^eoyeri Levin argues that schools, even in their presenLfom^ M-e 
cbntributihg to the trahsformatibh of the woHcpiJace. Beginning^ Eom the 
contemppraiy phehbmehb 'bverprbduction' cbupled with 

the industrial processes of d Levin argues that: 

Nbt bidy do the alternative^ ior^ie^ducat^ person seem to be de- 
teribratihg in bbth quality and^uantity,^but^analysisfcr the to 
run suggests that the_forces that are xrrating this deterioration wiU 
continue tb prevail. T^us. ybuhg and educated peiibns are Itkely to 
find themselves in situations where their expectatibhs and skills 
exceed those which are associated with available jobs (Levin 1979, 
p. 10). 

As a result, 

since most jbbs will hot have the intrinsic characteristics that would 
such persdns engaged, the inadequate nature of the extrinsic 
rewards^dll-operate to ffl^ and more difficult tb integrate 

such pCTSonsLinto the labor force. T^^ lack cf cppdrtunities 

for promotion and the limited^ wage gains i5L?^?i™?t^P?i**^llh the 
relatively rbutihized nature of most jobs will tend to create a relatively 
Unstable workforce (Lev 

„^IBy^iy»^he tocUtiona irito schbbls 

by promising them 'gqod^'-positlo^ m tWdi visidn of labduf and tho assbci- 
ated upward mobility are contradicted by the routinisation of wdrk arid 
the reductibh of opportunity. As a results 

while histdrically the operations of schools can riot be understood 
^l^w^ut an examination of their cbri-espbriderice with the j-equire- 
mentscf thecapitaiis^^ the indepehdeht dynamic of schbbls 

and Seir Internal contradii^ions also represent forces fdr challenging 
the iristitution of the workplace (Levin 1979, p. 12). 

The 'ri^w' wbrker, argues Levin, is likely tb press for^ajor initiatives 
in the democrat isation bf wbrk. Essentially, arialyses of such initiatives 
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in Europe^and the United States of America suggest that the restructurihg 
of social relations involved in the democratisatidh of work demands con- 
cbmitant changes from the educatbn system: 

It apj>ears that there are at least five diihensidhs of economic dema- 
OTcy Aat wpuld require the educational system. These 

Include (ij thaabijity to in group decisions; [2] capacity 

for increase indivii^ldedsio^ (3) minimal competencies 

in basic skills; {4J capacity to receive and giv^ traning to colleagues; 
and (5) cooperative skills (Levin 1979, p. 18). 

Su^^^s^ quite different fi*bm many of the behavibttrel and tech- 
idcdskiU&]^uired by^e tradition prganisatibhijf work They areilso 
uhlife ffie sbils of supemsion ^nd control that dominate traditibnal^chbbJ 
pmctice. However, they are cleari^]xu}ret:omi>atible with a versibri of sbciajl 
relations that stresses justice^fairness^^and^udi^. Such princip mav 
be better euxbmmbdated in ah^ altered practiceLof edurational adminis- 
t^tion that substantially modifies its commitment to techniques of hier- 
archical control. 

the ^mocratlsatloh of Rnowled^ 

As Holznffl^ and Marx-suggest^ 'bodies of knb wiledge, far fi-bih being uni- 
versally Jfield or accessible,^ socially distributed^ Specialized 
knowledge is available to relatively few indi\adu£ds, some^ with sh^ply 
defined locatiojis in the social structure' (HolznerjandLM^ 1979,^. 217). 
Moreover, 'acc^s to knowledge, goverhed by dassposition^is disWbuted 
ogamaaitiondrjy (Foster 198qb^p^ 22). Schools. ^ Bourdieu. Bernstein, 
and Bowles^nd Gintis have argued, are part of the process of the organ- 
isaUonal djstributioaqttao^^ That is, they select, organise, transmit; 
and evaluate knowledge diSerentially according to their classifications 
of their pupils. : 

With Uie develbpmeht of the infcnnation^ctety j;*tochl^ 1962), the 
differential distribiitibh bf the prbductibh; dissendnation,^nd utilisation 
of knowledge becomes a matter of urgent cbhcerh. Forthe principleon 
which the JnfoTOiation ecbnpmy is based is that knowledge is property 
and the ovimeKhigof bio wled^ therefore a potential source of financial 
gain. T1:us. as 5chiUer (19€^) b«s poimed but, the increasing economic 
value of infonnation is associated wUrtteee temds: firstly, 'the infor- 
tnatiqivresburce base itself js shiSing^omthe publicto the private sector' 
{Schiller 1982^ p. 3); secohdly^nformation is increasingly ^ail^ only 
on a f€«-fbr-service basis; thirdly, as the value of InfonnationjfowSr pre- 
viously J5ublic sources bfihfbnhatibh {available through gdveminente}are 
becoming privatised or inaccessible. This shift tb the information economy 
is_closely linked with the impact of computerised ihformatibh banks and 

telecbmmuhicatidns. 

- The issues raised by such an infonnation revolution for the demdcra- 
tisatibh of access to ii^ormatidh are^erious enough^ta the public sphe^ 
Tie implications for schools are even more significant: Ftody^thebureau- 
cratic^qrganisatibh bf information in schools typic^ly makes full use ^f 
systematic textbqo which survey and structure available irformation 
in ways that meet to ijure^^ demands butlihed by Wake (1979). 
Secondly, such textbook systems are being supplemented by ciirricular 
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packages that structare knowledge, pedagogy, and evaluation in even 
ti|hter \yays (Apple 1982). Moreover, primary reliance oh such materials 
otten leads to the dismissal or underutilisation of the only major uhprb- 
gramnMsJ source of information in the school ^ih^school libraiy. This 
may ;of cquree, be because so many school libraries aresapoorjy resourced 
thattheymemiable tqprpvide the informatibh services ffiiat wouldi^in fact, 
$upport a democratised cumculum. Thus, typically* schools rely on^ text- 
books and pr^actaged systems^ laiowledge. The structure, antiquity; 
and ngidi^ of such systems of knowledge are in stark contrast to the in- 
formatidn flows of the infonhatibn economy. 

^T^informatiph TCohb structured aroundthe extensive Use 

ot on.Une data bases and bibliographic retreival systems Access is thus 
available mstantly4q4qcal, national, and international users of infbrmation 
through vanous combinations^f computefs and telecommunications^ What 
this means, for those who havej«:ess to such systems, is that either in- 
foniiaUon._or the location of partiodar information, can be immediately 
produced in r^pect of an almost infinite^ series of topics related tb the 
questions in the User's mind. The only major limitotions are, fifsUy, the 
range of4nformatiqn stored in the data-bases and; secondly, the adequacy 
otthejndexing, attracting, bibliographic, and thesaural structure throuah 
wmch access4s-gained. 

The data-bases available ar& usually develbpihents of periodical ab- 
stracting services. As muck of the latest work in sciencei social science; 
tecHno^logy, politics etc.Js published not in liobks but in jbUrhals; access 
to such data-bases can give an almosj real-time view of the state of the 
art4nanyj»articular field. As most journals areassqciated with prdfessibhal 
or scholarly Msqciatidns, sUch jburhal publicationsalso represent the cbl^ 
lective views^nd internal debates current among particular expert com- 
munities of scholars, 

Clearly, the existence of suctstqres of ihforihatibh and the capacity fbr 
instant retrieval or location hai the potential for the dembcratisation of 
access to knowledge, provided that the economic and social structuring 
of acce^ is noh-festrictive and that individuals develop the skills heeded 
to use-the thesaunis of keywords, the branching prc«rams. ahd the bib^ 
liograptucLstnictures that ihdex the information. 

It is notablejhat schools veiy seldom have access to such data-bases. 
Nor do they often teach^childreh such ihformatibn-seeking skills; Thus 
^hools tend to perpetuate a OTnception of khowledge that is shaped by 
the_strurture of textbooks many of which are — ih terins of the explosion 
ot the information economy — dated, inflexible^and ihaccUrate. Ihdeed, 
mtii&areas of science and social science Uiey icequently provide orbss 
misrep^ntations of both the substance and orientetlonofjhe fields {Apple 
3979). Ae easy access to ihformatibh that the new computerised data; 
bases and bibliographies provide cduld trahsform the curriculum^ the 
school intoone where teachersand pupils cohstrUct their own conceptions 
pt knowledge by interrogating the available ihforihatibh bases related to 
tneir particular; cbhcerhs. 

Sudi^pbssibilities, of course; demand a uonslniGtivist appfoach tb 
knawlKlge and have the pbtehtial for substantial alterations to the hier- 
arahical authority of admihistrator, teacher, and pupih Quite different forms 
of order m administrative relatibhships wbUld need to develbp in order 
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to repjace^he authority^ of ^ with the authority of debate and 

evidence based upon more equ::: access to ihrormatibh. 



the democratlsatlon of communication 

Such changes in the structures of social relatidhs arid access to knowledge 
imply: pi^all_el changes in the structures of communication in schools. 
Usually, language is used in schools (as in the wider spa P?'?:^ 
a means of communication-butalso as^jnechanism of control. The uni- 
dir^^^ionai and acausal language of computer programs has already been 
noted as-such a mechanism. Habermas (1976) has argued that the ratioh- 
alised structures of cbhterhporary brgahisatfohal and pbliticil life typi- 
cally give rise tb similarly distbrted structures of cbmrhuhicatibh. Moreover, 
as VVatkihs bbserves: 

the concept of distorted cornmunications sugjgests tha^ 
gamsatioris actually operateja this-vein, veiling, power> obscaring 
issueSt manipulating trust and consent, twisting the available knowl- 
edge and limiting possibilities. Thus a central thrust of educational 
adminisb*atbr£ should beJo cbrrect these unnecessary, disabling dis- 
tbrtiohs>: which bfteh reflect the: interests of the admihistratbr arid 
pbwerful interests, rather than those of all brgariisatidh members 

(Watkins 1983. p. 21). 

Indeed, If^debates w structure^ and interpretation of knowl- 

edge were iabecome central to di&curricular structures and pedagbgy bf 
sc&ools then: transformations bf thesei distbrtibhs bf authbritariah 
language: wbitld be necessary. As this applies in the elassrbom it also ap- 
plies tb the administrative persbhnel of the schobk Grbrin ^1982), for in- 
stance, has shown how theiaiigUage of administration displays distorted 
forms of language directed towards Uie rra^ 

CdntrcJ. WatkinSr in opposition to ^uch^usager argues llxat part of tlie pro- 
cess of developing communicative competence in teachers and students 
alike entails 

ah all pervasive democratic interactibh [in which] inequalities of 
power and status are openly debated and argued while <idminant^ 
legitimating beliefs, rationalities and ideol^ are iaid bare and 
Continually criticised (Watkins 1983, p. 21 j. 

The point of such critical communication is not bhly the iihprbveiheht 
of ttie social and ideological structures that gbverh bur lives, but also, as 
Wittgenstein (1953) put it, the attempt to escape the bewitchment of bur 
intelligehce by the means of language. The dembcfatisatipn bf cbmmuni- 
catibn in schbbls is therefbre both ah administrative arid ari educational 



The democratliatlon off cultural concerns 

it is culture that gives meaning to life. As I have suggested elsewhere: 
the beiiefs^ languages, rituals,::khbwled^e_, cbhvehtjbhs, cburtesies 
and artifacts ^ in short the cultural baggage bf any gfdUp — are the 
resburces frbm which individual and social identities ar^ 
structed. They provide the framework upon which the individual 
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instructs his underetahdirig of the world and of fiimself. Part of this 
cuJtorEl fc^ggage is factual. It is empincal, descriptive, and objective. 
Another part-of this cultural baggage, perhaps the greater part, is 
mythicaL itis concenied n^^ facts but with mednirig; that is, 
the interpr^ative and prescriptive rules which provide the basis for 
understahdihg and action (Bates 1982a, p. 10). 

- Theconstructidn of rtieahihg is a social cbhcerh. Even in the 'hard* world 
of science,^ both Toulniin (1972) and Ukatps (1970) emphasise, the 
creation of meaning out of the unruly data provided by the natural world 
is a communal affair. Evan rrorejo in^ social and pd life, the estab- 
lishment of those cultural concerns thatara^mjlhical — that is, those that 
celebrate through myth and ritual commitments ta various Jiuman ideals 
and social visions of the future — is also a function of community. Thus, 
as Kerr reminds us: 

WWle individuais^hould^^^ to iri mattei^ that regard 

their own destimes, thexange of individual choice should be jitnited 
by_a cpiiceptioh of comtmunity^ Further^-where issues regard what 
is in the cbmihuhity ihteiBSt. ffie choices t^^ the 
tellbt should to decided by the community, raffier than toing de- 
cided by an elite group (Kerr 1981. p. 498). 

In this respect, we have already argued that the democratisation of work 
i^s a ftindamental necessity in a just society. Such ai^uments are closely 
relatedto argument's fo^ and dempcratisatibh of cultural 

concerns involved in the idea of community. As Kerf again suggests: 

?95™^?ity is essentiai to individuals* develdpihg and 
enjoying tfieirjrapacities and a^^ also ask, how mi^ht 

work be revamped so as to enhance a feeJing of conimunity? (Notice 
that the point in asking this question here 4&notJo^eek^ ways to in- 
crease prpductivity.)iThat ist what institutional arrangemenjs^woujd 
discourage workers from building protective cocoons around them- 
selves^ wijh foal displacem^ ahd.^at the^me time, provide common 
rallying points? (ke^ 

J^^?^^:?*^"?^^^?^!^?^^ the worid of work, they apply even more 

strongly io th^B vrarld of sctoqls^forr as^ we have seen, what comes to count 
as valid knowledge, valid organisation nf J^wJedge, valid transmission 
of knowledge, and valid evalu^bn ofjoiowiedgais^ result 
of arguments between research programs, inteipretations. and theoreti^l 
explanations thah it is the result of the management of tenowledge for 
buTeaucratic or orjaiiisatipha^ 

^ Just^ ^guments about the validity of scientific knowledge are couched 
in ierms of competitiontotwee^^ research prbgrams, so can the 

validity of cultural concerns be seen as arguments between alternative 
agendas. Dunn (1 982). for instance, suggests that social reforms should 
be seen as argumehts to which similar procedures of examination for val- 
idity bf casesr apply. While, as Habermas |1976j has shown, the conclus- 
iveness of scientific prbbfs does hot apply to arguments in the cultural 
or social realm, this docs hot mean that claims tb truth about cultural 
concerns are impossible to achieve. Ihdeed, there are substahtial grounds 
for believing that arguments over social reforrhs cbhtaih implicit cnteria 
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for tbe evaluation and judgenieht of cdmpetihg claims. But^ih such areas. 
^S^^^i^ts are not settled by appeal to deductive reasbhihg, rather: 

[Th«J procwses of knowledge prpduction and or 
communicative actiona invohdng two or nnujre parties who^recip- 
itically afifect ffie acceptance orj^jectidn of knowledge claims through 
argument and persuasion. knowledge is hot 'exchanged/ 

'translated,' or 'transferred,' but transacted by negotiating the tiiith, 
relevance, and co^ claims (Duhh 1982, pp. 305-6). 

l^us^in the area oLcultuaLjcoxicenis that ^hape social an^ngements 
according to beliefs and aspirations, as well as appeal -to factSr IhaAm^ 
damehtal issue is hot that of the authbnty of position but litiier democratic 
access to the community structure within which: debate over such issues 
takes place. As Strike points piit, what is needed are: 

ways of coUe^vej»;^pub^ declsio£hmalan^ which givje all persons 
afidr chance tO-express and puraue their own ^~mts^ncLneeds.T^t 
the wants and heeds of perao^ have validity- entiti^^A^ 
to public JhstituUors which fairly take their w^ts mtd needs into 
accbiiht. The validity of the wants and needs of perabhs thus gen- 
erates a demand for itisti^tidhs in which decisibii-makihg is deiho- 
craticjStiike^982. p. 231). 

What all this^^jip to b^at authoritarian^fqrms of detein^ination of 
cultural concerns through massive ritualisation of cultural concerns 4see 
Bernstein 1975] or through the exprdpnatibh of cultural resduices by 
TCOhbmic interests [see Mattelart 1979) is unjust and inhibits and distorts 
the crucial delMite over social and cultural cbncerhs. If this is so in the wider 
???i?ty^ how much m it so in schools? For, in placing eqbhbiitic br 
naiTowly vocational CO the cuiticulum, schools have 

displacedthe ^sential coiu:ems^wb^ m^^ to be aj}erson wd a dtizen 
— a member of a cultural community. Schools have, as I have argued 
elsewhere, boeh deeply involved in ah 

administrative destnic^bn of ncbn^ [which] was histdrically 
upon jyhe^yt^^ and de-pbhtic- 

isation qf4ndi viduals and the ^ansformation or&eir so^ cultural , 
psychological linguistiaand-politicai c ibyithe hier- 

archical structures and processes of the institutional society (Bates 
1983, p. 35). 

If schools have been pbwer^l in their cbiitnbutioh tb the administrative 
destruction of the cultural cbhcetlls bf cbmmuhity, they also can be pbwer- 
f^!:^d^?^?-^^^yPJ^_Qf ahdthe reihstatemeht bf cbnce^ over 

tSte personal Jiature q£ the4^iations m^ have with each bther, the 

quality: of their shared social life^^^d Uie mor^^daims people have on 
each bther. These issues lie at the heart of a reconstructed educational theory 
bf adihihistratibh. 

Cenciusion 

The point ftotri which this mbhbgraph began was the assertibh that, as 
cunentl^ conceived by prb^ssibhal and prbfessbr alike, educatibhal 
administration is a technology of contfol. Mbfebver, it is a techhblbgy bf 
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administrative control that systematically ignores both^duca issues 
and those social and cultural ssues that lie at the heart of people's^ com- 
mitment to. or alieriatidh fron.. educational institutions. This separalian 
of administraU.ve from educational cbhcerhs was shown to have its roots 
in the coalescence of ^hree social mov^^^ the municipal reform move- 

ment, occupatiDnal professionajisation, and the cult of efficiency. The 
integration of these three movements in^he United States of America or 
their cpuhterparts elsewhere was fundamental to4he educational settle- 
ment that has for the past century dominated public education-systems 
throughout the Western world. This settlement was based upon a variety 
of fectOKi tJwdepohticisatid of rtiinbrity and disadvantaged groups; the 
amalgamation of smdl-^ale education into large corporate systems; the 
subjection of such systeras4^^ of the edUGatidnal [business) 

trust; and the progressive technidsation of educati^ activities. 

The result has beeh^the establishment ia^educatioiyQihierarc^ struc- 
tures of authority and cbhtrbl that both mirrorand Teproduce the system- 
atic inequalities of the wider society. Educations administration as a 
tedinology of control has largely served to reproduce in education the 
procedui«s of control by which social and cultural ihequclities are re- 
produced through thejadmlnist^^^ cdntrbl of work in the wider society. 

The theoreticians of edu^ whether they belong 

tathe era of scientific mariagemejit, the thec«y movement, or coiitempbrai^^ 
adn.ifiistrative theory^ have justiHed their approach by^peal to a model 
of science that seriously naisrepresents the nature of scientific activity and 
to a model of society that exaggerates its consensual order. The inad- 
equacies of the hypotheticb-deductive model of pqsitivist science and the 
positlvist, apolitical jnodel of sbciety were argued to be ihtellectual prod- 
ucts that provided the illusions necess^^^^ for the cdntinued emplbymeht 
bf_techhiques of hierarchical administrative control that perpetuate the 
injustices of ah unequal society. 

The role bf schbols in perpetuating such ihequalities was arguedriol- 
lowing Bdurdieu. Bernsteih. and Bowles and Gintis, to be based upon 
symbolic violence.^ t codes, ahd the pro- 

duction of behaviour cqreespqnding to that required by the capitalist or- 
ganisation of work In partjcubr^t^^ politics, language, and epistemblbgy 
bf bureaucratic forms of educational orgamsation were^argUed tb contrib- 
ute tb_a misleading view of knowledge production^ an ^causal and uni- 
directibhal language, and a theory of society devoid of considerations of 
justice, equality, and fairness. 

Eoljowing this analysis of the cbhsequences of the impbsitioa of an 
administotion-conceived as a technology of control, several alternatives 
were presented. Pol jb^^ Kerr, those alternatives examined the re- 
lationships between concej^^^ social brder underlying 
Platonic, Aquinian, and Humean models; FcJlowing this^discussibn a brief 
?ccouht of a more adequate model based upon contemporary moral phil- 
osophy and pblitical science was ^iven and its compatibili^ j^ittcon- 
temporaiy sdcioldgy and philosophy of science was noted. In particular, 
the dialectical nature of the grbwth bf knowledge in both empirical and 
cultural spheres was noted, a^ the insistence oh the importance to 
both of a conception of community. 
Finally, the importance of community, a conception of justice, and a 
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lipi^Foach ia episremoidgy^ w argued as aii ap- 
propriate Bas is-^fior ihe^ devel^me^ 

of administration and die majriagementjofimawlmlgethat^stres 
pbrtance of the dembcraUsatiDn of social reIatioiK^knowledge;ronimani^ 
catiph, and tultiiral cbhcems. Fuuidamental to such ah ai^ttment ts a concern 
to develop an educatibhal th^.'y of administratibh Uiat will serve the 
purposes of literaUqn and cphtrpl and inequity, for 

education h^ iundamen^Lcon^^isons with the idea of human 
emancipatibn, though it is constantly Jn danger-of being raptuied 
for other interests. In a society disfigured 6y class ^ploitetion; sexual 
and racial bppr^sibh, and chrbhic danger of war and environmental 
destnictidnr the only educatiph worth the name is bne that forms 
r eople capable of taking part in their bwii jiberatioh [Cbhhell et al. 
1982. p. 208). 

A truly educational theory educational admi^^ the man- 

agement of khoYvIedge would be one that served such ends. 
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Eiueatif nal aimi^^^ the 
SMioiogy of seienee^ ^nd the 
management of knowledge 

Ricfiard J. Bates 



_ Thisurtichd^nts with o number of /A? is^ms rmsed in ihe cwrem debate 
oy^r ihe Jtaius md namre of iheory and research in educational 
admtnisiration. TnparUcutaf, current cohti'dversles dh^^ reTdte to 

sirhitar debates withm thephitdsopJty and soclpTogy of science, and ideas 
from the f^w SocioTogyof Education y^^ 

importahce i^^^ administration in the management of knowh 

f dgh are discussed^ 

Richard J. j^tes is Associate ftofessor of Education at Deakin 
University, Victoria, Austratia. 



jacational Administratidh as a field of theory and researchhhas never 
held a particularly high status in the academic community. There arc a 
humber of reasohs for this, anibng them the practical nature bf thc activity 
(thbtigH the same practicality presumably japplJes^ to law^ u 
architecture, and medicine); iB^ lacic^ of consensus over tbeoretical issues 
Hhbu^h there has alway^^ of controversies in 

science^ hu^anities^ and the arts); the jow level of research methodology; 
and the political nature of the field. ^ 

Soffle of the criticisms of educatiphal administratib arc just. There 
bften has been a tendency Tor work in ediicatibhal admihistratibh to be 
siAiply a laying bh bf hands Tor those who iicS itcdenlials 6^ 
prbgraitimatjc concern wiLh ibe maintenance of poUcies ajid-reguJations 
into which principals and departmental officers are thought to need 
socializing. 

However, there are good grounds for believing that the processes 
through which leartiing^is drganized in society are bf central impbrtahce in 
both the prbductibii of tciiowledge^the maihtehahce bf culture, and the 
reprbductidh bf sbcial structure. Educatibhal administratibb Js a key 
element in these prbcesses of structuring knowledge and society; It is 
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concerned very rriueh uiih ihe rriariagcmcni ol ihe siructiircs of knouiedge 
and thcsiruclurcsofcdriirol. I? is a hMrnah aciiviiy of niajor irnportaric^ 
ihc reprbduciibn of culture and f ociciy. 

Ihe seciians lha! follow: /a) oullinc major areas of difficuUy in ilic 
uiuii rsuindinp ol cdocaiiorml admini?viralion. (h) discuss various contro- 
wi viul iirpumcnis curren4Jy he^n^ ^bUghi bui among academics involved in 
the Ntudy o! cdUciiliimal admiriisiralibri, (c) show How ihcsc argomcnis 
lolliiu alrtibsl idcnlical argumenis in ihc philojjbpiiy of science; and (d) 
prtSeni some ideas from the new sociology of cdacalion which allow ah 
uridcrNiariding of the importance of educational administraiidh in the 
miinagcmeni of knou ledge. 



A FhtRAUTV OF VIKWS 



Educatibrial adrniriisiraiibri is an umbrclla_t5Tra thai cavers a muJlitude 
of ideas and activities representing considerable differences of view 
between varioiis groups uithiji ihe profession. Some of these divisions are 
the result of differences: between theorists, who argUc that practice cannot 
properly be imderslood onics,s set within the cxplahaibry cbhtext of some 
theory, and practitioncrv. who ;»rgue that abstract ihcorics arc Jargcly 
irrelevant to the hustle and hustle bf adrniriistraiivc work. Other differences 
ixcur because iheoretictiiris owe allegiance to diffcrin^discipiines (sociology, 
psychology, philosophy, history, or political science) or to differing 
brieritatibris within these disciplines (classical theory, functjbrialUt thcbry. 
behaxiori^sm. humaii relatiom* theo or phcnbmehblbgy). Still mbrc 
dirfercnccs occur among practitidricrs who face a diversity bf ccbnothic^ 
poJi^licai: social, and psychological prbblcms related to the differing 
contexts of their activities. 

As a cdnseiiuence of these multiple and ovctlappiiig divisions, the 
diversity of perspective and opinion within the field of educational 
adn>inisiraiibn is perhaps its most overwhelming feature. Such diversity' 
can He regarded as a sijin of vitality within a complex prbfcssibnal area. It 
encourages debate and innovation. It can afv> be argued, hbwcver, that 
vucli diN crsity is much morv an ihdicatibh of i c amorphous nat ure of the 
iicid Prickson.' for example, cbricludcs his rc\ lew ofthc litcraLure with thj 
comment that the cbniinually shifting agglorneratc. of ideas wiihin 
cdUcalionaladrTjiriisiraiibn possesses no particular co^ 
is lu^itcrierally accepted paradigm which can provide a sense of coherence 
itnd direciibn within ihe fie) 1. 

fricks<)n points U>;rniimhcriiifariors which prevchi the emergence ofa 
licncrally agreed upon paradigm. Firstly, there is a focus bri peripheral 
is>ucs such as *-a wide range of drgahi/aiibrial phenomena . . . the politics 
and economics of education . . . the socialization of everyone in sight : ; 
schiuW law. and ... a cbri.siaritly shifting agglomerate of other areas."^ 
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Secondly, there is the inadequacy jnf much research In eduicadora^ 
admitiistratioh. Here ErJckson repeats ChartcnLV lament or 
disjointed, ifaLeorcticaRy BirriA^ noiircumujative and jo^ynright shoddy 
studies I . endless^ witjess administrations of the LBDQ, OCDQ, POS, 
ABC, and XYZscaies to haphazard coiiectidhs of teachers and adminis- 
trators.-^ Thirdiy, there is a general ignorance of research in closely 
related areas. In particular, the disregard of research on ihc br^niiatibh of 
VnstructTon, the lack of aitcniidn to task design and in 
rA?55rbb^f,jindihealmbsl exclusive focus on the behavior of teachers and 
ad mmislralors rather than on student outcomes. 

ErJckson makes hiscriticism and his preferencesabuhdatuly clear. What 
he tails to do, however, is to cither construct or justify a theory of 
ed ucatidha I administration based oh his assertion of the importahce of the 
prgahizatibhal characteristics of instruction and classr^bms and their 
impact oh students. UhtiLsjuch^a theory iidevcLoped,^ the current diffuse 
preoccupations of educational administrators cannot be adequately 
challenged. 

THE APPEAL TO TRADlf lONAL SCIENCE 

There is a widely shared awareness of the problems raised by Ericksdh. 
The ihcdherehce of theory and the inadequacy of research ih educatidhal 
administration are current topics of debate in the literalure. Herda; for 
example, argues ih the course oTan examitiation of the Grif 
debate that: 

^^'^^y^'^ ond synthesis of siudies and findings are lacking. Cntical discussions are 
virmatly non'exisreni among the various writers advocating a heed for theory In 
educational administration.^ 

Hoy argues similarly that: 

There are virtuaUy no significant programmatic efforts in the study of educational 
ttdmmistrattoh. The research isfrygmemedan^ attacJc oh a series of 

reta ted problems. There is liitle in the way of replication, improving or buildiitg on 
others' wdrlc . . . critical analyses and scholarly exchanges on research are 

conspicuously absent from the tfyratureJ 

The idehtincation bfinadequaciesin^^ 
toa^o^uig^consensu&over the problems of the field: it seems clearihat 
whaUs needed is more coherent theory and more rigorous research. There 
isugenerai agreement over Griffiths* suggestion that •'it is time for a hew 
paradjgmfor the study of educational admihistratidh^^ Modern thedriesare 
not adequate to describe or predict behavior dfpedple in drgahizatiohs.'*^ 

Fdentincatidn of the prdblem, however, is dhly ah initiaJ step:agreerhejnt 
dh the hature df the prdblemis no guaraDtee of agreement over solations: 
Ohe df the first difficulties is a major division of opinion over the very 



nature of theory in educational admihistratibn. On one hand, there is a 
strong dcrcrisc of the traditibna] scieotlGcinbdejs of theory and research, 
and on the bthcr hand aa aUcmpt to redefine the nature of theory and 
research bn the basis of current radical critiques of theory in traditional 
science: 

i^^PP^''*^''^ tTaditidhal science in Heducatibhai admihistratibri 
argue that educational admihistratibh has IbM its way because bf its 
abanddnmeht of scientific research arid its pursuit brjhc pra^aUcaJly 
relevant issue. Security, rcspcciabinty.ihdstaBijity iieducalibni 
istration can bnly he achieved,^ the tradittoiiaiists argue, if the traditional 
model bf the natur^^l sciences is strictly adhered to: 

// i.» jHriitHiit atty suji^ryied ihtti pravtit e antf appTtfil rricarch he ehVphasizeil at the 
t xprnse o/u ientifit: ry^^an h thqt expands thepret^ca/knoH-ieJj^e. fMieye that course 
#j shun--iif hied and yhwu^^^^ as a discipline, can 

A»>> / preserve its own uniqueness h i reaffirming in comntitment to Scientific research. ' 

By scienlinc research^ Roy means "the systematic and critical empirical 
Lnvesiigatioa_x>f hypothetical propositions*** which is based upon "an 
assumption that the nature of reality is ultimately material and knbwablc. 
Moreover, the scichtiric educatibhaladmihistratbr must eschew immediate 
pragmatic interests and problems. Fbr scientific research 

IS hasii aUy prohlenx ^eneratitt^ rather than problem solving, the work of the 
reu-arvher ties distnictJi in exploring prohTems that are ultimate rather than 
tnintt'diute. and fundamental rather than pragmaticJ^ 

The purpose of research arid theory is hpt^accbrdihg to Hby^ tb sblvc 
hutriah prdblems, b\x\ to -*uridcrstand and explain phcnbrncjia.''AL The 
process by which such understanding is achieved relies bi a contiguous 
process bf Turthcr testing, fiirther in q airy by which jempirical science 
guards the provfucts of "honest inquiry against the "transient ethos of a 
particular culture where they will erode over the passage of time."*? 
Clearly. Hoy holds a model of science, which is based upon the idea bf 
independent rcaiiiy which is subject to measurcmeht and Jescriptibn, and 
cxplicjbjc in leims of iHcbry which can be verified by independent and 
impartial tcsiirig, result .,g in [irbpbsitibns and expianatibns that are free 
Iron cultural br hisibrical bias. 

Hoy's position is extended by Griffiths to a description of theory as "a set 
ot assumpiions from fe, hich prcsuppositidns can be deduced by mathematical 
or logical reasoning."* * In this, Griffiths echoes BlalbcR*s argument that: 

Ith allv \\r might hifpc to ai hicve a l ohipTeteVv JeJut tnt theoreticai system in ^i hirh 
ttwrt' \M»uld he a mi m ma I set ofpnrpositianx taken as axioms from whirh all other 
propo.iOi'ony t ouTd he dVdut eJ h \ purely mathematfi al or iogU al reasoning )* 



The resait of such an axioinatic thedretical system is presufnal)iy an 
ability to predict the coum of events in drganizatjbhs, with considerable 
(even mathematical) preHcisiph. The runctibn of research in such a context is 
presumably lirnited to the idehtificatibh and isolation of the^rundamejil^^^ 
axioms and the testing of prediciiohs against an increasingly explicable 
reality. ThrjmeasiiTementijQd descriptioji of the theoretical 

unityottheaxiomaticstractarearealso to be evaluated against impersonai, 
universal criteria agreed upott within the scientific cdmmunitjr. 

Here lies the first problem, Even for those who igree with Griffiths that 
"^emerging theories will . . . use situations and situational variables as 
axibms**'* (whatever that might mean), everything depends upoiiJigreement 
bvcr the relevance of the TundamentaL aJubm^LOju which th^ 
structure is to beliased^TheJiistoryof educationaladministrationand the 
divmtiy^GOfUerests^^app and theories it exhibits give iittie cause 

for joptimism that agreement over first principles can be reached. 

It is, jnoreover, somewhat ironic that leading acadettiic educational 
administrators should embrace tradjtibhal science as an irtipartial arbiter 
and gujde at the veiy tirtie whehjthe traditibnal view of science is iinder 
increasing attack within scientific,'^ phil6s6phica!,i^ and sociological'* 

communities 

^^^^^^^^^^ohireniznd unined natural science, achieved through 
impartial examination of theoretical approaches to reality which can be 
checked by objective measurement and observatidh cdnducted accbrdiiig 
td uniyersally accepted criteria bf truth aiid validity, is how reprded by a 
growing body bf criticsas a dubibusand misleading (indeed^ ah ideblogiciJ) 
viewbfhowsciehce is done. The emerging view challenges 
classical assuthptlbhs oil which the cJaims of traditionaL science rest. 
Mujkayacgues.ior instance, on the basis of an extensive and careful review 
of the field that: 

Contrary to the standard view, it seems that scientific knowledge is not mble in 
rneaning, hoi independent o/ social context and not certified by the application of 
genemtiy agreed procedures and wifTcattoh J* 

Instead of the traditionaJ view bfjicLcjicc^ihe^M^ 
empiricaJconclusionsof^ciencemust be seenasJnterpretative constructions, 
dependent for heir meaning upon, and limited by the cultural resdurx:es 
available to, a particular social group at a particular point iii ttme."^o That 
is to say, the theories of science are essentially cohsVrucied by scientists. 
They are subject tb cbhtihiial chahges bf meaning which db hot brigihate 
solely in the nature bf the physical wbrld but db brigihate at least partly m 
the social ahd pblitical context of the scientist's activity. This is most 
obvious in areas of controversy which are a continual feature of scientific 
life; 
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AV areas ofstJrhnnr researcJtare charactyrized by siiuqiionsjn which thr estahtishrd 
let hnicaiiiiiwre jkrrmiu jhr f^^^^ alirrnaiiw. none of 

which can be shown conclusiveh lo be more correct than anoihrr/' 

It has been argued by Str4ithcrs that '•expert consensus is ncilber a 
necessary ndr a sufficient cbhdiiibh of thcdretical validity of usefuiness/*22 
Fcyerabend goes even further in arguijig thalihe cojittnuous creation of 
alternative theories is necessary for scientific advance; * 

'^7'^'"'^''/?' of iheuriei must noi be regartJetJ as a preliminary siage of knowiei/ge, 
t% hich ^'ittalsomejhhemi^^^ One True Theory. Theoretical 

pluralism is assumed lo be an essential feature of all knowledge that claTrhs to be 
tyhieciii-e.'* 

- _Tbc irondliion of science is, therefore, ^kin to that of educational 
at least as far as theoretical plUralisin is concerned^ and 
cannot be looked to as a model through which the thcbherehce of 
educational admihistratipn can be remedied, 

A similar argument is:put forcibly by Bloor^"^ who suggests that: 

^J^'^/^^'T^^^ ond fogicai princ^ies have no meqrU^ until they are 
interpreted in terms of non-format background aUumpif on ^^^^ that these miamptTohs 
^''^ ^^^'^Vy ^^^rtahle: that mathematical reasoning is. ther^orr* context dependent and 
that mathvmatVcal proofs are produced by informal processes of socTal negotiation 

It l^bbks^ihcrcfbrc^Jis thoug of traditional scienceinay bean 

inadequate and misLcadlng, even ideological, reprcscht^tidh of the process 
oticicncerrr which is, rather, a process of ncgdtiatidh between competing 
^^^^j"'^ '"'^^"^^^ assumptidhs by social and political factors and 
subjected to constant amehdmeht and change. These arc precisely the 
characteristics mdst complained about by cruJcs of cdticationaL admin- 
istralidn arid theory. They arc also the chifaclcristtcs^ emphasized by 
supporters of an alternative position— the phenomenologists: 



THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL ALTERNATIVE 

The phcridmcridldgical attack bri **traditic)hal science'' models of 
brgarii/aiibri iri cducatibnal a dmrnisLrati on _wa^ launched by Greenfield at 
Ihe Annual ConfcrenccjBrt he American Educational Research Associatidri, 
Sew Orleans, 1 973,_and developed further by him during the Interriatibrial 
inJcrvjsiiat ion Program of the Commonwealth CdUricil Tbr Educatibnal 
Adminisiration at Bristol in 1974. 

Greenfield argued that **a mistakeri belicf iri the reality of oxganizatjons 
huN diverted dur aiieriiibri frbm human actibn and intention as the stuff 
fi-dm which brgariizalibris arc madc/'^A In making this assertion, Greenfield 
appeals to 
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' " ^ ^^y 9f ''h''oh'op^^ runs squareiy at oiids with ihai which has 

prott^H/^^ f^^^offjo] piniyngs of Vdur^no^^ as it has developed 

oyrr ihepqsiiwo decades ... a view which sees organizations not as siriiciures subject 
io uniirrsal Taws, hui os cuJfuraJariifacis. dependent upon the meaninj^ and intention 
people within rhem/^ 

: claiming aUegiance to the phehbmehblo^ical traditions of European 
thbiight, Greenfield is asserting his cbrtviclJdnLlhat the for aniversal 
laws of brganizattbn andadjninistratioai&aiiearch for fooJs' gotd. More 
ihaji lhau ho_w^ tradition insists that UhdeN 

standing of social situations <and organizatlonsarecleaHyspciaUitU^^ 
can only be achieved when the meanings and Intehtibhs bf the individuals 
involved in them are takcii irilb accbiirit. Moreover^ meanings and 
iriteiitipiis arc always in the process bf becdiiaiiig, bf being negotiated, by 
those invblved. Thus, **the phendmejibJogicaJ _vi^^ the 
ihdividuaJ and seeks icLudderstand-hisi^^^ of the world ar^iund 

fiJoLr^excfore, **the-aiiii of scientific investigation is to understand how 
thexonstroctlon of reality goes on at one time and place and to cbmpare it 
with what goes on in different times and places. As a result bf the likely 
diversity such ^method wiUpr<klUce, "the hbpe for a univtjrsal theory of 
organizatidns lapses intb mUlti-faceted images bf brganizations as varied as 

thtrcUltUres which sijppbrt them^ 

: Basic to Greenfield's position is the appreciation that organizational 
behavior is negbjtiated^in much the same way that it is suggested by the 
radicaLiritics bf scientific theory. That is, people's Understanding bf 
organizations is crucially affected by the ideas, "^attitudes and cxpsricriccs 
we bring to organizations from the wider society in which we livc.*'^ That 
is, the structure bf prgahizaliphsprbvides ^ a frame wbri^ within which 
negbtiatibh is cbhductedi pribrities are formulated, assumptions about 
ends and means jare debated, and ideas from other politicai and social 
Contexts ar£adumbratcdL _ 

Grccnficid sides with a growing body of critics of the dominance of 
technical rationality in the conduct of human affairs. The argument is 
clearly put by Bernstein; who suggests that: 

We are coming to realize that human raiTdhaJity cannot be limited to technical and 
^nsirumental reasons: that human heings can engage in. rational argurhehtaiToh Th 
^"^J^'^V^^Jf '^'^^"iciJetaiuatlon of the q»Mty trf human (tff] 

ihatwecan cultivate theoretical dtsCourseTn whTcJi there isaratiohardiscusswn of the 
'^^"fl*'^' of critical interpretations, and practical discourse in which human beings m\ 
not simply p manipuJate and cdntr^^^ another, but to understand one another 
genuinely and work together towards practical, not lechntcat ehdsV 

The practical ends to which Grcehfield wbiild have us direct attentionare 
rather difrereiit from the: technical processes and axibmattc structures of 
the theory advocated by Hby and Griffiths; Essentially, Greenfield argues 




thai far from cxcludijJg^cr&onaJ values and beliefs from ihc scientific 
anaJpiiL of irgaTiizaiionaJ behavior, it is impossible Id uhdersiand 
organizalLons wiihoQi taking ihem into account, indeed, il is precisely iHe 
laiucs and beliefs of people who form orgahizaiibhs which give organiza- 
tions their meaning: 

li/»a/ manypeopit seem ro warn from scWooH is thai sthools rejlect the values ihat are 
i enira/anJ meamnj^ful in iheir lives. If this view is correct, schools are cultural artifacts 
'^^^J^^Mt''^J^^ 'VJ^^^P^ ^^^^ tmajfe. Only in such forms Jo they ha vefaith 

m them: only in such forms can they partivrpdte comfortahly Th themJ^ 

The logic of thisrargumehi leads to precisely the opposite concJusJOii of 
that reached by Hoy; who argued iBat scientific theory was xeJated to 
"ihcorLMical fcadwlcdgc' ratbcr thaji to the improvement of pi^ctice and 
ihai ihc^'worAofihe researcher lies distinctive^ exploring problems that 
arc ultimate xather than immediate, fond mental rather than pragmatic."^} 
Rather, insist the phcnomchologtsts, there js hdihtng more ultimate or 
fundamental in social life than the struggle of individuals to shape 
ihstitutidhs in their own image. 

fn insisting bh the impbrta nce of a nujnbcr of quest iojisj[sach is,^ Wha 
believes in these (parlicuJaTi^Ajs? W believes he knows how to act so 
to achieve them? Whose meanings define what it is right lodo arndhg 
people Involitfd here with each other?]. Greenfield arid his felldw 
phenomenologists establish a link with ccrlairi ideas in the new sociblbgy bf 
education, which is centrally cdncer^ried with the ways in which the 
structures dfkribwledgcarticulaicd within the social sysicms are shaped by 
the processes bf sbcial interaction— especially those concerned with 
political issues bf pbwcr and control. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OF KNOWtEOGE 

Earlier in this discussibri Ericksbn*s stricture bn educatibnaj admin- 
isiratdrs for their igribrahce bf rcFcvarir research in relatcid fields was 
qubicd. This stricture can be extended to ignorance of relevant theory in 
related fields. 

One of the mos^ daring examples of this blindness to outside research 
""^ ignorance among cducatldnal admimsiraibrs bf the 

revolution that ha^ occurred in thesdcidldgy of educaiibh during the 1970s. 
I:\en Tipton.'^ ^vheri cxamiriirig the uneasy relanbhs^ 
administratidri arid the sociblbgy bf cducatibh. fails to^pprcciatc the 
Nigriilicarice bf hew developments in sociology for educational admin- 
istraticxri. 

Ihc parlicuJar signifjcance of the new sociology of cducatidri, a.s it has 
emerged in England especially, i.s in its fdcus on the rclalidriship between 
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knowledge and control. As a result of the debate initiated by Young^^ and 
his collaborators, a theoretical appreciation of the rela4idrvship between 
structures of knowledge aiid structures of cbiitrbl is developing into a 
cbhereiit and cbmjjrehehsive theory.^* 

The relationship argued by the proponents of the new socjolb^y of 
cducalion is that_the structures or_knowledge_witfiin_socieiy_aj:c-closel^ 
related to,if they are Jiot derived from, interests of different groups within 
the social structure: The argument can briefly be summarized as foilows: 

I. What coiihtsas knbwJedge ihsocial life is determined by the nature 

and structure of thai social iife. 

2: The structure of social life is determined by the means of production. 

3. The social lifeof any group is, therefore, differentiated according to 
the diyisidii of labbr. 

4. The divisibh bf labor (at least in capitalist sccietyj leads to the 
creaUdn of dJO^erences in pdw^ thus leading to the creation of a 

_ hierarciiy and thedevdopment oLane^^ 

5. The exercise of i>ower by the elite bothdetermines and is determined 
by the division of labor, which is a result of the means of production, 
which controls tJhe social life and cbhscibUshess bf rtien, which is what 
counts as khbwledge.'^ 

Clearly, this is a complicated argument, but basicaily it suggests that 
what counts as knowledge Is cldseiyTelated tathe interests and power bf 
social groups. What counts^ as knowledge iii differing grbups is different, 
but what cpuiits as kiibwledge in scHpbIs and formal education systems is 
determined largely by the interests of the pdwerfuL 

The spread of this idea has Jbeen_lhe^iiniajns for a^ new. and critical 
analysis of the way in which educational and social structures are related. 
In particular, it has emphasized a number of problems which have 
previously been ^'taken for granted.''" 

1. What counts as knowledge? 

2: How is what counts as knowledge organized? 

3. How is what counts as knowledge transmitted? 

4. How Is access tb what cbuhts as knowledge determined? 

5. What arc the processes bfcbhtrbl? 

6. What ideological appeals justify the system?^^ 

It can be seen that Ericksbh^ insistence iipph the irtipbrtahce of theories 
bf instruct jbh.schbbrcfrects/classrbb brgahizatibh.ahd student outcome 
can readily be subsumed in this set of theoretically integrated probleins^. 

An analysLs drihcse questions js also cruciaJ^^^^^ theory of 

ed ucational administration. For tfeducational administration is understood 
asa technology of control, then analysis of the mechanisms through which 
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such control is imprcmentcd via the structuring of khowicdge iaschoolsis^ 
prbfKr basis for the dcvcloprncrit of a critical theory of educational 
adrhinistration. 

The precise nature of such aiwlysis depends apoa a great deal of 
neccssac^ theoretical and cmpiricai work, which as yet shows few sighs of 
being doxie. The outlines of sach a theory might, however, be somewhat 
akin to the following argument which relates the two broad categories of 
knowledge and control in a theory of the management of knowledge. 



STRUCTURES OF KNOWLEDGE 



What Coonts is Knowledge? 

_ TbesigniGcancc of this qjuest ion lies in the assertion that knowledge is 
assessed and constructed differently by diffcrciit groups.^ Thus, what 
coun?s as knowicdgc forjsnc sddal group is different from what counts as 
knowledge for others. The essential point is that the cxpcriehcc and, 
therefore, the interests of these groups differ, and, ^uhsc^uentty; the 
knowledge which is of most importance to them in their everyday lives also 
differs. 

_ \l6rcover, the epistemologics, or tests for truth, employed b^ difTerihg 
groups may also differ. Some regard khdwledgc as equivalent to an 
independent reality nhccdrrcspohdcn others regard assertions 

as knowledge if they fit in with what is previously known (the eohcrcnce 
theory); sti|l others say that kno wicdgc is wbat works or is v ;cful in a given 

situation (the utilitarian or rclayvist_thcorics); 

There arc dbvibusajid widespread conflicts in society over knowledge 
and wharshaJl caunt as knowledge: Some of these impihgc on the 
curriculum of the schools. 

Currently, thereare obvious differericcs witKih^thecpmmunily over what 
counis as khdwledgc in social studies (the MACOS debate), Engli h (the 
media studies debate), human relations (the sex in schools debate), and 
math (the new math debate). What we have ndictailed idea of Js what 
counts as knowledge in classrooms and how this rel^^^ characteristics 
of teachers, childreji. or Jocal and national communities: 

To^ay that s^ucRdiffcrences ocear withinthe wider society isndt to argue 
ih:it they arc ineviiabiy translated into the life df the schddls. Clearly, two 
major factors infjuence the prdccss: firstly, the pblic^^ of educational 
authori^ties embddied in official guidelines and activities; secbndJy^ the 
actual defihitidhs held by teachers and retailed.as it w/:re. irudassroonis: Jt 
may be that theactual curriculum is djffercniiatcd^abtly between social 
class groups, as is suggested by Divicsand Corbish Siniiiarly,^it may 
be argued that differing definitions of what is to count as knowledge arc 
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likely toJead to nni»s$ejn the classroom/^ 

Thcimportahce of such questions for educ^^^ admihistrato7s lies iii 
their ability to differentiate but various political constituencies Wh^ 
support particular definitions of knowledge, As_Baldridg^^_sagg»ls,^ 
political model of educauonJs fuDdameDtaJjoitndejit^ 
knbwledgeandadmiDistratioii._Thatihis^appjie not only to the allocation 
of riionctiry ris^oarces, but aJso to the definitions of what is to count as 
kDOwlcdge is a fact of considerable importance in our Uridcrstandirig of 
administrative processes in education. 

How is What Counts as Knowledge Organized? 



The secbndassertidn of the new_socioiogy of education is thai knowledge 
is organized oiijan institutional basis: Thus, certain kinds of knowledge 
become ihe relatively exclusive preserve of certain instiiutibhs which 
dominate and control tlie extension and application bf thai knowledge. 
The classic cases most frequently cited are: those of prbfessibnal groups 
such as ddctorsand lawyers. The principle^ however^ extends^into antuch 
wider variety bf institutibhs, the most irnpo riant of whicftarc probably 
gbveriimehtal and large muili-naiionaJ corpiorations. The key principle of 
brganizatibn involved here iiihe distinction between public (i.e., widely 
ac<^ssiblejajidprivate<i.e:, restricted) knowledge. This involves the issue 
oi* right-to-know as against governmental and commercial ihteresis in 
secrecy. 

Almost by definition, the knowledge retailed by schboli; is piiblic 
knowledge. Its brganizatibn within schools is^^ moreover, stihjcct^to the 
supervisiph bf public bodies, includin^departmentsofedticiijon, ad 
groups, church authorities^ curriculumMady groups, examination boards, 
andiextbbok^pjubUshers^ aU of whom operate within the public domain. 
:^ i^^'^if^^i'"®** P^""*' however, what counts as knowledge in schbbls is 
hierarchically organized, one particularUhit bf knowledge needing to be 
mastered before others are attempted. Albng with such principles of public 
knowledge and hierarchy, other means bf organizing knowledge withiii 
schbbls occur, which parallel those in thc_widcr_ society; Far instance, 
divisibns of knbwlcdgc beiween arts,^ sdencc, and social studies arc 
commoj). Some schools organize programs within or between these areas 
oaan integrated basis: Other schools maintain strong boundaries between 
them:^^ There arc aJso indlcat Idhs that bUrcaticratic structures require 
knowledge within schools to be cbmpartmehtalizcd, hierarchicalized, and 
systematized in keeping with procedures bf bureaucratic sirucitircs in 
general.^* 

The principles bf brganizaiionempJoyed in various types ofadminisiraiive 
structure and the codes learned as a result of such devices arc argued to 
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diflt-rerilialc the cult ure of vahbus groups in significant ways.*- Thus, study 
of the ways in which thc^rgam/ation of knowledge is ihnuehccd through 
various structures of administration leads to ah awareness that thexocial 
organi/at^ion of knowledge is a4i imporiam clement of the commonsense 
understanding which is crcaicd amOhg children during schooling: What 
ncfds to hcfxplaincd is in what ways such brganizaiion is different for 

dificrcnt groups within and between schooJs, and the results of such 

differences for the understanding achievciand internalized by pupils with 

differing cultural backgrdundi and iutures:*' 

Oricc again, the administrative process in education is seen to have 

prolound implications for the struct uring of human understanding through 

the- Mruciuring and organization of Ichbwiedgc. 

How is What Counts as Khbwfedie transmilled? 

The procedures by which knowledge Is transmitted very clearly differ 
according to the kinds of knowledge involved and the principles of 
orgahizatibh. For instance, certain kinds of knowledge are seen to be 
relevant to very j-e5trJcted numbers of individuals. The procedures of 
iranNmission used reflect the dcnhitiOns bf applicability. Jot instance, 
knovvjedgcofcertain political, artistic. spprting.andotbetfBajoreventsare 
wjdely reported in the mass media. This form of transmission, as 
McLuhan" suggested, is cbbi and transitory in its commuhicatiOri of 
conlcm. In Oiher words, the coniejit^of what is transmitted is less impbrtani 
than the ritUal invblvejcjJn its communication; n-,c.1riihg is bften nearly 
redundant; the massage is more important than the iiiessage. 

Oiher torjj_ of transmission arc. in McLUhah's terms, hoi. like books 
and pcrforma .vhcrc the receiver has to be activs in a process of 
anderstandinj yp.cally the meaning trahsmiiJed through such means is 
ciabiiraied ra.s iha.i redundant, ejipljcit rather than ritualistic. 

I hc.se two f s o'^ iransn^iiLsicn imply, and are used for, difrercnt 
purposes. Ritua. ca 0!]der>s. d and redundant form of communication^ 
hu! they are po\t , :.! (cok :,i ocial comrol. As Bernstein. Elvin, and 
Pc!crs" suggcM:j' -IS oUv r vmployed in schools, both as a means of 
consoiidatingthe :.oc'i'\ r 'cr i rici keeping the school together, and as a 
mcaas o; discrim r. • bo.ue.n p oups. On the other hand, the more 
explicit f( tms of tr"..v Ln wiedgc are less related to social and 

mori- to individual .iii.rf ^ 

These p,. cesse.s o*^ f : j.sion seem lo be related to deductive and 
mcJUetiye processes of learniin: classrAoir: ^'t at ihe Use bf a particular 
transmission procedure in-.pi'CK. especially, i ; either a passive or an active 
stance on tjie part of I'^c learner. ThUs. an iinportant lesson, not about 
content or organization. - ut aboUt bne's stance towards the world is being 




learned. The Impiicattons of this for procedates of social conicoLare 
cbhslderabie. The fdrrns of transfnission encooraged or enforcedly certain 
styles of admihistralidh in education are ajso, therefore, central in 
uhderstahdihg the cfrccis of schooling. The fclaiidhship between admin- 
istrative structure and the trahsmissidh of khdwiedge may be direct dr 
indircrl^ biitJt is clearly significant. 

it can be se^n from theargujmenLbuUided above that questions of what 
coonts as k^nawledge, how it is organized, anditawit is transmitted are 
iiiiiiii^iely linked, both theoretically and in practice. "Hicy are clearly 
crucial in the assessment and examination of the ways in which knowledge 
is structured in educatidhal drgahizatidhs. They are also clearly much 
influi heed by the administrative prdcedurcs thrdugh which such questidns 
are resolved for systems, schools, and classrooms. 

STRtiettlRES 0F eeNTROL 

__ifJcrioMedgc is selected, organized, and transmitted in particular arid 
demonstrable ways IneducatLdhal settings, it is crucial to our understanding 
of education that we develop a means iDf assessing the ways by^^w^ 
particular ariangements are arrived at. In this, we need lo fMus on three 
further questidns which allow the concentration of attention on critical 
ihterpeneti itidnsdf educatidhal arid social irinuehces in the life of educa- 
tional systems. These are questidns df access, pdwer, arid justincatidh. 

How is Access to Knowledge Determined? 

in the wider society, access to knowledge olspecific kinds is increasingly 
linked to membership of institutions, wh«hcr they be prbfe^ 
governmental, or commercial. The mctm of inforntation prbductibn, 
storage^ arid trahsmissidh are ihcreasihgly controiled by such instittitions, 
which alone have the resources— such as computers, satellites, orsufflcient 
personnel— which enable such wide rahgirig cdlle^tidh and niahiplilatidh 
of informatioh.This being so,access is likely to be ihcreasihgly restricted id 
those with positions in suckinstittJtidns. Thus, the relationship between 
knowledge and position is accentuated: _ _ _ 

This is no new relationship, of course; neither is the fanction of 
educatidh systerts in excludihg ihdividuais from access to such positions 
thrbjigh the pre :sses df examihatidh ahd credehtialism hew. It is the 
cohflict Hetweei. tbc derhahds for access and for restriction df access 
through the sbjtiht processes of educatibh which lies at the heart of the 
: ebate over pass tatrs in school_eJcanii^hatibns. The cohvchtiohal levels of 
p ss '•ates are esscnti^ir>, like social class, a means of exclusion — firstly. 




cxijuiiiorLfrcim rutil^^^ from certain employ- 

mcnuand^thcrtfoncu exclusion from pariicalar sdciaUt^iuses. Access is, 
fherefore, denied and rcsiricied ihrougn such •*galirig*' pr<K:efses, 

Educational administrators, in their employment of dc: cs such as 
tracking, banding, or streaming and their influence over curriculum 
opportuhitics arid the techniques of assessment and evaJuaiibn^havc a 
critical impact on dirfcrcniial access. to Rnbwlcjdgc withia and, 
subsequently, within wider sicial pbpuJatioJis: The study of the ways in 
which dccisidns^arc raaic OA^cr (a)ihe nature of the hurdles to be erected, 
(bj jhc ratci i)f success aHowcd. and (c) the gating or chaririclirig 
mechanisms to be employed, is an importaril compoherit in thecohstruciibn 
of a theory of admiriistrativc effects oh schooling. 

What ire the Processes of Control? 



I he preceding discussion leads to a cdnsidcrjttir • . .vs jn which 

cbhirbl bver CQntcnt,^ brganlzatjon^ iraxi5mis>iO'^ exercised. 
The iafccji-rbr-grintedanxweris that Department:. 'spbr.sivc 
lb the pojiticai proccss^via Ministers arc in cent :^ris in 

schools: This is, again, true as far as it goes. T^^' 4-: vccvjs io be 

asiced,however, is iri what ways arc departiii'' , ss,brinbther 

school systems, school superintendents and jhcji ' . . )nnue:icj^ 2 in 
their decisions and pribritics? In whose jnlcrcsi lib ihr ^ sn? 

Fbr maiiy yea/s, wc have bcin pcriuadcd that politics should be kept out 
bl cducaiLbii. and ducaiibn out of politics. During this period, there ^as 
bccoiiJLapparejiixoincidcncc of interests betwecri the various groups. Fbr 
instance, the need of ihe industrial system for more workers with a well- 
educated and skilled background in order tb exploit hew tcchhbJbgiiibf 
prod uctidii^.cbmmuriicatiph,ahd has coincided with the aspiratiojis 

of working classes for upward mobility for iftetr children. Currently, 
hbwcvcr, the need fbr skilJcdand highly educated operators sppears to be 
reducing, while supply continues to grow. Thus, iheiritcrcstsdf two groups 
arc diverging: 

In this siiuaiiori, drie would expect pressures for a reductjbn in 
educaiidrial experidiiurc, a raising of the hurdles to reduce t be flowLo/ 
prospective aspirants to the established prbrcssibns; arid moves toward 
jireater cbhirbl bver the cbnicni of cducaiion: Trends of thJs kind arc 
readily a ppareni in most Wcsicrn countries: The pressure of ccdndmic 
intcrcsis and iJic need to balance the budget (i.e.. td transfer fUrids frdrii 
cduciujon to other more "p?oductive"arcas) arc effected in the widespread 
pressure x>n education finarice. ,Similarly, prdfcssibnal grbups such as 
doctors, lawyers, and aiH:hitccts arc attempting ib reduce intakes into 
uriirersliy Sehobls. Thirdly, public mass media prcs5uce is rnouniing over 
the cbhteht and standards of the schbol curriculum and the evaluation 



processes used. Thus^ Uie '"slate appjiTatiis*" is ies^ 

power of capilaJ^ the professioiial power of estabiished groups, and the 

poiiUcal powejr of ihe mass media. 

Administralor^are more infloekiced thaamost by these pressures. It Is 
surprising, ther^efore, that as a ^''TdUp they have developed so few 
convincing expianatiohs of the c^ ses or the effects of such control 
pfcKcsses. For the most part, adfliinistrators have cohlcntcd. themselves 
with devising coping strategies. SiihilarLy. iheoristsjdf ediicaUo^ 
istration have beeii cdncenied wUh devj strategies which 

wiil^ of assistance to practitLonersindlfnctait situations. Explanations of 
the ways In which power conflicts result in partlcuiar decisions arc hard to 
come by. Even more t^re are theories which would allow administratoTs 
not simply to cope with but rather to influence decisibh making within the 
power structures influencing education. Such explahatiohs are nec» 
as a: part of a theory of educatibnai administration based on the 
considerations of knowledge and control: 

What idebiogj Justifies the System? 

Such considerations lead directly to an analysis of the ideological 
cbhstraiiits on, and the iusUfiiiddns of, _cducaudnal__p^ Pew 
sopbisUi^trdJxamiiiatiom bfideoldgicaJinflu^ educational poh'cy 
haveiieeniindertaken. Renwick*^^ distinction between need and desert as 
thei>asiccategories distingt lishing contempomry ideoldgies lii (^4ication is 
usefoi. There arc, howevtf, subtle distinctions of view within these 
categories. For instance, thc^c are two theories of desert, the first being 
based upbh the meritbcratic principle, where it is argued thaUiQI plus effort 
equals merit and merit deserves reward. There Jsalsda secondinditronger 
version of this philbsbphy w^ educational 
Darwinism;^ where restrictive and competitive conditions in education arc 
said to serve a useful function in that they ensure survival of the fittest. 

Thedoctrine of distributionaccordihg to liee 
form closely allied to the meritocratic view biit inclusive of ah optimistic 
element. This view. I label bppbrtuhism. It insists that^ given etqualadcess 
tbeducatibh^ the talents of the socially disadvjmtagedAviU ass 
and sbciai equality wilLgradualiy be achieved through the equalization of 
bjipbrtunity. The stronger form of the argument according to need, which i 
call interventionism— where equality of opportunity is not endUgh^is 
when equality of results through massive redistributibh of resources is 
advocated. 

The conflict between these ideblbgical positions can be seenas related to 
the interests of particular.^rbups. ll cai bc_ scen^Jor mstaricc;^ 
ideologies of desert in either the meritocratic or social Darwinist senses 
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Correspond closely wiiH ihe inicresu of dominani groups. On Lhc other 
hand, ihc dbcirinc of heed ih ciihcr opportjuni^iic or iniervchiibnisi forms 

coincides wilh ihc ihicresjs bLihe disadvantaged. 

. The ques^Uon of Jhe ideological justificaiion of aliernaiivc edocailonal 
policies is of cracial imporiancc to edocaiional adminisiraiors. For it is 
ideology which either Jostirics or slgnincanily limits thcarbitrary exercise 
of power in cducailon systems. Idcblbgy specifies ihc naiurc bf ihc 
rdatiohship between siruciurcs bf knbwiedge and siruciurcs bf cbnirbl 
which arc acceptable as a basis fbr particular fbrms bf educational 
admihislratibh. 



CeSTROVERSY IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

I'hisdiscijssioahegan with a reviewof contemporary analyses of theory 
and research in educational administration. They were uniformly pes- 
simistic, complaining of incbherchcc. ihcbmpatibiliiy, and triviality. 
Remedies for the situatibh prbpbscd by advocates of traditibhal science as 
a model fbr the renewal of educatibnal administratibn were exainimd. 
They were rejected bn thc gtoundiLlhal cturcnLirJiique^ 
science by a grbwing bbxJy oLscientists; phUosophers, and socio jogisis led 
los^eriomdoabtpverthe validity of many of theassumptionsjncorporated 
in the model. Indeed, the discontinuity between the Ideology and the 
practice of traditional science was pointed lb as a cbhvihcihg reasbh fbr 
rejecting traditional science as an appropriate mbdel fbr a reihvigbrated 
theory bf educatibnal administratis^ 

The similarity of phenbrhenolbgical asstunptibiis with tfiijisseriibiis of 
the radical critics of traditibnaJ scienceiwas noted, as^wa&theapprx>priatejiess 
of these asLSum^plibiis fox-an educational thcoxy of administration, which 
i^ncjudcd values as an essential component of the theory and incorporated 
consideration of political and social differences ih approaches to ed ucatibhal 
organi/atioh. 

Subsequently, the areumehts bf the ncvv sbciblogy of education were 
presented as a cbmprchcnsive account bf_ thc_ rclalibiish^^^ 
structures bf khbwicdgc and 5t rue tares of control and as havingconsiderahle 
reicv;mcc to the development of a theory of educatiojial administration. 

It uas argued that a theory of educntlohal administration, based dh the 
ciuisideration of the rclatiohvhip betwcch structures bf knowledge and 
structures of control, is capabTe bf prbvidihg a sburce for the analysis bf 
many current i.ssuc»> In particular, the issue bf accbuhtability. which 
ihcrc^asihgly dbmihates cducatibhal discussibh; can be seen to address 
precisely those issues which ace central to_lhc propi)5cd theory For 
accbuhtability is about thcLrcjationsbip betweeJi knowledge and control. It 
is about the ways in which control shall be exercised over edacation and the 



selectidh, brgahizatibn^ahdjijraiisiiiission of knowiedge: l! is^ about access 
ld«_and cdhirol andJusUftcatton of, particoiar structures of educational 
admLnLS^tration. Jt is about whose interests shall be served through the 
processes of education ^ 

Thcseare matters of considerable momcnL They arc also matters Which 
cannot be adequately uridcrstood ofi a piecemeil basis: Thus^ the 
development of acbmprehensivep^ aJlows^the integration of 

diverse issues in educatibmL^dminis^^ Is a matter of urgent neccssiiy. 
It seems Ukcly that a critical social theory, focused on the fundamental 
relationships which cJcist between structuresbf knowledge 
and structures of control, is mosMikely to provide the grbuhdwbrk for such 
a comprehensive analysis. Iri this way, the signincahcc of educational 
adnlinistration in the mahagemer.t of knowledge is likely to be both 
acknowledged and explained. 
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Open scRools^open society? 



Basil Bernstein 



llLcreMs bcin much tadk among sociojogists concerned with educa- 
^^^.^^^^ ^'^^ P°55''^'''^^ analysing the schc«^^ a complex 
or^ization. The approach to current <:hahges in the structure of 
the ajntcmpdfary Khobhsygem, which I aticmpt Ja this artk!e; 
waS: initially set but by Durfcheim over seventy years ago in his 
Tlfe DMsioas ij la^ar, 1 shall interpret the changes in 
ierms oiaLsMtt of einphasis in the principles of social iiitegratidh^ 
from 'mechanical' to 'orgarJc- spIid'Jtily* Such chahgcsi in social 
integration within^ schools arc linked to lUndamehiaLchangw 
character of the British educaUoiial sysiemj i change educa- 
tibn in depth tb i^acatidaiahrc?dt^ shall raiss^ throughout this 
arUcleihr question of the relationship between the belief and moral 
order of the school, its social organization and its forms of social 
integmtion. 

The concepts, hiechanical and brgahic sbJidarity; caibe used to 
indicate the emphasis withia a socicty^^ one fonnof social Integra- 
Ubh hither thanjinbthec Organic solidarity is empha*sized wherever 
individuals relate to each other through a complex interHdependerice 
of specialized social functions. Tlicrcfdrc organic sblidarity pre- 
supposes a society whose social ihtegratibh arises buLbf^/jJ^racS 
telwceri iridividiials. These differences between individuals find 
their expressiba &Jcbmes crystallized into acfuevrd roks. Mechanical 
sblidarity Is emphasized wherever individuals share a common 
system of belief and common sentiments which produce a detailed 
regulation of conduct. If social roles are achieved under organic 
solidarity, they are assigned br 'ascribal' under mechanical 
sblidarity. 

Wherever we Have niahanical solidarity, according to Durkheim, 
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punishment is necessary, in order Jo revivify shared values and 
sehUmehli; Lc^ punisfiiucnr a symbolic value over and 

bcyijid its specific utilitarian function. The twlicf system is made 
palpable 4n the symbolization of punishment, burkbeim took w 
he called repressive fcriminalj law as ah index of nicclianical 
solidarity. _ 

_ Hndcr conditions of organ': solidarity, the concern is less Id 
punhh but more to r^ncile conflicting claims. Social cbntrdh io 
conditions of or^nic solidarity, is concerned with the relatidnships 
between individuals which have in ^onic way been daimtged. BurSri 
heim took what he cuU^ restitativc law (civS) as his index of 
OTgabic solidarity. Here the system of social control becomes 
restttutive or reparative in function. Whereas under iiiecbahical 
solidarity, individuals confront one anqthcr ihdircctlyi^^W^ 
frontatidn being mcdiatcKl by the belief system— nhdir organic 
-solidarity, in situations of serial i»iitr6t ffi^^ reccd^ 
into the backgroujrKLaiid the individuals confront one another dir^c/b/. 

M©:fiahi^scJidarity, accordi^^^ to Durkhcim, arises in whai he 
called a segmental society. He meant by this a type of society which 
could lose much of its personnel without damage to its cbhlinuit^^^ 
Organic sol idanty would correspond to the diffcrcntiat<rf 
with divCTSc spccializaUph oL^^^ joss of 

a particular grojip of spixi^ seriously impair the society. 

One can infer Jhat_scgmcjital societies would make clcir distinctions 
between^ inside iind outside; whereas in differentiated societies the 
boundaries, as all symbolic boundaries, between inside and outside 
would be(x>me blurred. 

burkheim argued that a secondary cause of the divisibablJabour 
arose out of the growing ihdctcrmihacyjDl Jhe coBtttive conscience 
Jthc value system). He said ihat^senttments would be arous^ only 
by the infringement of highly g^^ values,^ ^ther than by the 
minutiae of social actions. This, he jsUd. would give rise to wider 
choice and so would facilitate individualism. 

br^nie solidarity refers to social ihtcgratibh ai the level bf 
individuali^z(^. SFMxialized^ ihte^ roles^ whereas 

mechanical sblidarily reEsr^ td sbcial intep^tion at the levei of 
shari^ Sliefs. Under mechanical solidarity, there would be little 
tension between private beliefs and role obligations. In organic 
solidarity, the tensions between private belief and role bbligatibhs 
could be severe. This tension might be felt particularly by those 
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mdiyidaals in sociaiizing roles— for example, parents, teac>'icrs. 
probation ofticers, psychmtrists. 

This is the shift of emphasis in the principles of social integration 
in «:hbdls=from mechanical to organic solidarity— that 1 5hall be 
talking alxiuL I ajn not conccmcd whether all the relationships I 
refer to are factuaily present in all schools. Clearly, some schools 
will have shifted not at all, othcfs more; the shift may be more 
pronounced in tlie^^Jucatibh of special groups oLpupils or within 
different subjects. I am Jntcrcsted only in the ^enemi movement 
which at lhe_ moment may exist ihe ideological rather than the 
substantive level. However, the list of shifts in emphasis may form 
a motsure or scale of the change in the principles of social integra- 
tion. 

Consider, first, the forms of social ^nti^l; In secondaiy schools 
there ha&J5cen A mo^e away from the transmission of common 
values through a ritual ^ordcr and controi baswl upon pbsitibri or 
status, to more personalized forms of cdntrbLwherc teachers and 
taught confront each other as individuals. The forms of social 
control appeal less to sliar&d values, groiip lbyaJiLcs and involv 
niehts; they arc bascxl rather upon the raognition of differences 
Siw^i individtials. And with this there has been a weakening of 
the symbolic significance and riuialization of punishment.^ 

Look now at the division of iabbur of the school staff. Irrespec- 
tive of the pupil/lcachcr ratios, the staff is now much larger. The 
division of la^ur is mbre jcomplex from the point of view of the 
range of suijjecls taught. Within the maih stiBjccls, the hierarchy 
of rcspbrisibility has become more differentiated. The teacher's 
role itself has fragmented to form a series of specialized fdlcs 
^vocational, counselling, housemaster, social worker and sb bri). 
Still within the broad category of the diyisibri of labour consider — 
very bflcfly, for the nibmcnt^hc brgahizatibh of pupiJs. he 
pupils- pbsitibri in the new schools in 'principle' is less Jikeiy ?o ' s 
fixal in terms of sex, aje or iQ^ior ideally thtir p^^ wii^'in 
limits,^js achieved in terms of their individual qualities. 

Thus we find (a) a movement towards a more cbmplex division 
of labour among the staff and a greater differehtiation of the 
teacher's rblc; arid (b) at the same 'inie, the pupils' relationships 
with bthcr pupils in principle arise from their expression of tlicir 
educational differences. This is good evidence of a shift towards 
organic solidarity. 
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Let us turn, next, to shifts in ehipbasis in the cumculum^ 
pedagogy, the brganizatibh of teaching groups and teaching arid 
pupil roles, Hcrc wc are at the heart ofihe^Jnslrumental order of 
the schoolL th^ transmission of skiHs and sensitivities. 

Take the organization of teaching groups first Here we can 
blgin to see a shift from a sJtuatidn where iht teaching grdUp is a 
fixed stnictufal Unit of the schobi's br^nizatibh (the form or classj; 
tb secondary schools where the^ teaching group is i flexiHe oi 
variable unit of the social o^nizatibm The leaching^ g^ 
consist of 6ne» five, Ivsfenly^ forty or even 100 pupils and this number 
can vary from subject to subj^ At the same time there has been 
an increase m the nurnber of ditlerent t^ching groups a pUpil bf d 
given age is in. The form bf class tends tb be weakened as a basis 
fbf felatibn and brganuatibn^ 

One can raise the level bf abstractibh and point buLifaat space 
and Uihc in the new scJiobls— rclativi td tfe^ld^Jiavc Xagoin 
within JimitsXireascd to have Jixed references. Social spaces can be 
used for a variety of puiposes and filled in a number of different 
waj?s. This potential is built into the very architcciurc. 

Now fbr the changes in pedagbgy. There is a shift— from a 
poiagbgy which, for the majority bf s^bndary schdbJ pu^^ 
concerned with '*:^e _leiraing bf .stahdafd openitiQns tied to specific 
contexts— to a pcda^gy which emphasizes the exploration of 
principles. From schools which emphasized the teacher as a sbluiibii- 
givef tb schools which emphasize the teacher as a prbblem-pbser or 
crcatbr. Such a change in pedagogy (itself, perhaps a response tb 
chaiigal concepts ol^kill in industry) alt authorivv relation 

ships between tocher and taught, and possibly changes the nature 
of the authority inlterent in the subject. The peda^gy nbw empha* 
sizes the mea/ij whereby knowledge is created and principles 
established, in a cbhtcxt bf self-discovery by the pupils. The act 

bf learning Uselfielebriles choice. 

But what a^out the curriculum? I nnsm by curricuiuur the 
principles governing the seiectJon of, and relation betwi^h, subjects. 
We afe witnessing a shift Jh emphasis away frbm schools wheri the 
subj^t is a clear-cut definable unit of the ciirriculum^.tb schbols 
where the unit of lhe_ curriculum k not so much a subject as an 
iWea—say^-topia*ceritred inter-disciplinary enquiry. Such a shift is 
already under way at the university level. 
Now, when the basis of the curriculum is ail idea which is supra 
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subject, and which governs the rcIaUbhship bclweeh. su 
number of cbhscquchces niay^^fc^^^^ The subj^l is no longer 
dbriiiriahfc but subordinate to llic idea which governs a pariicuJar 
form of integration; If the subject is no longer dominant, then this 
could affect the position of teacher as specialist His fcferchcc 
point may no longer be his subject or discipline. His allcg^Lancc^ liis 
social point of gravity, may lend lb swiich from his commltnicnt 
Id lus isul^ect lb the bcaring^ his subject has upon the id^a which 
is relating hihi lb oiher tochers, 

JhJlie older iidiools. intcgraiion between subjects, wlien it existed, 
was determined by ihe public examination system, arid this is one of 
the brakK on the shift I am describing. In the ^ 
integralid at the level bf idea invblvw; a new principle of social 
iritegralibn bf staff: that of organic solidarity: This shift in the 
basis b!. the curriculum from suBjrrMo idea may point towards a 
fundamental change, in the ^character of British islucatidn: a 
change from ^ucation in depth to education in breadth. 

As a corollary of this, we are wdviiig frdni secondary schbols 
where the teaching rdlcs were insulated from each bllier, where ihe 
teacher had an assigned ar^ bf nulhbrity and auloaomy, io second- 
ary schools where the tcacliihg role is Jess autonomous and where 
it jj a„sharcd or co-operatLvc roJc; Hierc has been a shift from a 
teaching role which is, so to speak, 'given' (in the sense that brie 
steps into assigned duties), U) a rdJc which has |b be flc///eva/ 
in relation with other teachers. It is a rble which is^ ha Jonger 
riiade but to io fii /zja^fe The teacher isolated from 

other teachers, as whc^c ihe principle of integration is the relatidri 
of his subject to a pubhc cxainiii?^tidn. The teacher is ribw in a 
coniplcmentary relatidri with other teachers at the level of his day- 
by-day tcachirig. 

Under llVese cbhdilions_i)f_ co-ojjcrative^^ shared teaching rdlcs» 
the Joss of aicacher can be most damaging to the staff because bf 
the interdependence of roles. Here wc can bcgiri tb see the essence 
df organic »5lidarily as it aflects the crucial role of teacher. The act 
bf teachirig itself expresses the organic articulation between subjects, 
teachers and taught. TJic form of social integration, in the central 
area of the school's function, is organic rather thari mechanical. 

How is the role of pupil aircctcd? 1 said that, ii rider riicchanica I 
solidarity, social roles were Iilcely to be fixe^ arid ascribed^ aspira- 
tibris wbuld be liriiiled, arid iridividuals would relate to each other 
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through common beliefs and shared scnlimcms. These beliefs arid 
scniiincnls would rcgulalc the details of social actioiL In the older 
secondary schools, individual choice was severely curtailed;^ aspira- 
tions were corilroUcd through j;ircftd slr^in]rig, an^ streaming, itself 
produced lioniogcneous groups according Xo aa imputed similarity 
in ability. The learning process emphasized the teacher as sdluiibri- 
givcr rather than problcm-posef. The role of pupil wsis circum- 
scribed and well defined. 

Now there has lx;<yi a_mQve_lawards^g^^ the pupil grater 
choice. Aspirations are likely to be raised In the new schools, parlly 
b«:ausc of changes in ihcir social organlmion. Hie learriirig prcK:ess 
crates grKiler autonomy for the pupil. The tcachirig group riiay 
either a heterdgcncbUs unit (urislreamcd class) or a scries of idiflcrcni 
hdmbgeneous uriils Iselsj or even, both, Thc_ pupa's^ ^r^^ less 
clearly defined. Of cciual JLignifi^cance,^ Jiis role conception evolves 
out 61 a series of diverse contexts and relationships. The enacting of 
the jole of pupil rcvcais less his similarity to others, but rather his 
difference from dlhers. 

I suggesled earlier that, where the form of social integration was 
riiechariical, the commuriity would tend to become sealed off, sclf- 
ericlosedi aad ilSLboundary.rclallorxship^ be sharply defined. 
Inside and outside would be clearly dillcrentiatcd. These riptibris 
caa apply to changes both within the schbbl arid lb its relation 
to the ouisidc. 

Schbbls' touridary relatibris, both within and without, are now 
riiorc operi. This, can be seen at niany levels. First of all, the very 
architecture jDf tfie new schools points up theii openness compared 
with Jifie old schools. The inside ^f the institutibri has becbme 
yisible. Of more significance, the bduridary relation between the 
home and schbbl has charigcd, and pareriu (their, beliefs and 
socializing styles) are iricorporated within, the school in a way 
unheard of in the older ^hodJs. The range^nd number of non- 
scliool av' is .who visit the . sch^ and taJk to the pupils, have 
iricroiscdL fhe barrier between the informal teenage subcultures 
and the culture of the school has weakened : bfteri thcjnon-school 
age group subculiurc becomes a corijerit bf a syllabus. The outside 
penetrates tile new schbbls iri bthc» furidariicntal v^ays. The careful 
editirig, specially for schools, ol fex)kSi papcrs;_films; is being re- 
placed by a diverge rcj3r^entation of the outside both within the 
library and through films shown to the pupils. 
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Within the si* .>oI, ;'.s ivc have seen, the insulation between ibrriis 
ajld bet ween teach ir ^ folcr has wcakcnal^ and authority^ relalioa- 
ships are less forrii^l. The diniinishing ot i one-to-one relation 
betw'Xh a giv<*ji activity^ a given space and a given time — i.e. 
Btxibility- must reduce the symbolic significance of patricular 
spaces and particular times. The controls over flow in the new 
schools carry a different symbbhc sigriiScurice from the controls 
over flow in the old schools, 

Lct tric summarize at a more general level the significance of 
these shifts of emphasis. There has been a shift from secondary 
schools whos;! symbolic orders point up or celebrate the idea of 
purity of calcgories^whcthcr these categories be values^ subjo::ts_in 
a curriculum, teaching groups or tcacliers— to_sa»ndary schools 
whose symbolic ordcts ^int up_iDr_ celebrate t^^ idea of mixture 
or diversity of categories (These concepts have been developed 
by Mary Douglas in fiei mok, Pitriry and Danger.) For c>*ample: 

(1) The Jiiixing 0? categories at the level of values. Cliangcs in 
the boundary reiitionships between the inside arid the but- 
side of the ichoci 'cad id :v value system which is mbrc 
anibigUbUb ai7d ri'.ore bperi ib he irinUcnce of diverse values 
f rom butside. 

(2) pic jiijxing of categories at the level of curriculum. The 
niave away from a curricuiam where subjects are insulated 
and autonomous, to a curriculurii which irivblves the 
subordinaliori of subjects arid their iritegratibn. 

(3) TJic mixirig of categories at the level of the teaching group; 
Heterogeneous rather than tomogcneofls teaching groups 
and dJifcrentiated sets of pupils rather than fixed forms or 
classes. 

_ The secindaty schools, celebrate diversity, not purity. This may 
be jsymptomatic of basic cliangcs in the culture of our society, 
particularly changes in the principltrs of social cbrilrbl. Uritil receritly 
the British cducatJonal systcni cpitoriiized the cbriccpt of purity 
of categories. Al the apex of the ;yskh; sai the lonely^ specialized 
figure bf the arts Ph.D., a dotib in tern? s of bur current. needs. 

There was also the separatioh of the arts . t?nd the sciences, and 
wijihin each the carcfuL imiulation hctv ^cr. the 'pure' and the 
*appjicd^ (Contrast all this with the United States.) 

The concept of knowledge was one that parlool^ of the *sacred' : 
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its oFgamzatidn and disseriiiriatibh was intiniaicly relaicd Jo flie 
principles of social ajhiroL KnbvvJcd^ (on tliis view) Is dangerous, 
it cannot 6c exchanged like money, it must be confined to special 
wcH<:hosen persons ^nd even divorced ffdm practical ebhcerris. 
The forms of knowledge must always be bpuhdcd and vvcJI insulated 
from each other; there must 1x5 no sparking^ across thcJorms with 
uripredictabic oulcx)jncs._Spe^ makes knowledge safe and 

proliils the-VitaJ principles of social order. Preferably knowledge 
should be transmitted in a wntext where the tc^icher has maximum 
control or surveillance, as in .hierarchical school r<aatiohships orihe 
University tutorial relatiori. Knowloige^nd ihe principles of social 
order arc made safe if knowledge is^ubdivided, well insulated and 
transmiucd by authorities who themselves view their own knowjcdgc 
or disciplines witix the jealouseye of a threatened priesthood. (This 
applies much more to the arts than to the sciences.) 

Education in breadth, with its implicalibh^ of mixjure of cate- 
gories. ardUscs in educatibhal guardians an abhorrence and disgust 
like the sehtimchts aroused by_ incests _3Sis is understandable 
because cducalioh in bxcadih arouses fears of the dissolution of 
the principles _Qf social order: Education in depth, the jpalpable ex- 
pression of paritv of categories, creates nidndlithic authority 
systems serving e.;'ist funciions; educalidri in breadth weakens 
aaihorily systems or renders them pluralistic, and it is apparently 
consensual in fUrictibri. One origin of tlie purity, arid iiixing of 
categories may be in the general social principles regulating the 
mixing of diverse groups in jiQcicty._Bttt monolUhic societies arc 
unlikely to develop ilucaUon la t cadth; in school systems with 
prononnccd principles of organic solidarity. Such fdrnis of social 
integration arc iiiadequnte to transmit cdllcctive b<Jiefs and values. 

It might now be helpful id drdp the terms nieclianical and 
drgariic solidarity and refer ihstcad to/cJosedV and 'open' schools: 
Individuals, be they teachers or tau^t, may be able (under 
cetUun_conditions)_tQ make their own roles in a way never experi- 
enced before in the public sector of secondaiy cdUcatidri. But staff 
aiid students are likely to experience a sense bf Ibss of structure 
and, with this, |>robIems bf bbuhdary,. continuity!, order and 
ambivalence arc likely to arlsc. This proK^ of the relationship 
between the transmission of belief and social organization is likely 
to be acute in largcscale 'open' church schddls. It may be that the 
open school with its Organic mddes of social integration, its 
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personalized forms of social control, ihc indclefmhiacy of ils belief 
and riipral order (except al (lie level of yciy general _vd^ 
slrengihch ihc adlierence ot ihe^piJs to their age group as a major 
^urcex)f fclief,^ reJation and identity. Thus, is it possible that, as 
the open school moves further towards organic solidarity as its 
major principle of social intcgralion, so the pupils may move further 
towards the *closod- socJely of the age group? Arc the.cducati^ 
dropouts of the fifties to be replaced by the moral dropouts of the 
seventies? 

None of this should be taken in the spirit that J^estcrday there 
was order; today there is only flux. Neither shbuW it be taken as 
a long sigh over the weakening <:f aulhbrity and its social basis. 
Rather we should be eager to explore cJiange&ialheforms of social 
intcgralion in order to re-examine th^ basis for social control. This; 
as .Durkhcim pointed out decades ago, is a central concern of a 
sociology of education. 
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Seho^ Jrijlwlt^ and the slruclure 
of bureauoraey 

Andrew Wake 



inwsj)af»r expldrBS limitations placed upon habitaal wa^ of Qnde^tawlir^tjy the 
structora^iinpermives^ 0^ a rbrmal prgariizatibri. Put differently. 1 am attempting- to 
analyze mejsa^ in wfifch wh as "knowledge'' is defined, structured, 

and presented as aj»nse^ cdhnartibhs with the bureaucratized school, 

or in Basil Bernstein's wordsi 'J^w are forms of experiehce. identity and relatipn 
evoRed. maintained arxl changed by tte formal trarsmlsss^ knowledge 
and sensitivities? "» Injriswer to his own questic^ri; Bern^iaJooks^t the (X)mmbr1 

codes'^ ireque^^ ijsed for constructing the content of scho<^ curriojla ji^. ^ool 
knowJ^ge)^into collectivities. The two basic ^pes are the 'cbliection" code. where 
the contents araclearty bounded and insulated from each other, and the 'integrated ' 
code where the-C^ntents ^and in an open rejatiphship to each other 
_ According to Bernstein, the ''^to^'Vor cPlJf^^ ccxJe. Tnbre comrnbnly found in 
Eurppean schbojs. defines "subjects' (thCL content 4inits of a as collec- 

tivities irifpmiatipn, ^beliefs, and^niethods of enqoiryjisaaiiy krowi as discipliries 
such as Physics. Mathematics, or History. In schools of this type, studentsare vitiated 
into trwse fonm/ ^ ^ught and awareriess to the extent tha|many of them come to 
think of themseh; ^J^ ''Physicists. ' "Mathemat^^^^ 

in cbntrasuoji^ clcs^^ Bemsteiri describes the integrated type 

as characterized by relativelyjweak boundaries between the units bf content The 
integrated (xde is more commonly found-in the Uriited States whilst in the United 
Kingdom there is movement away from strongly bounded codes toward the more 
integrated variety. 

Bernstein reognizes an association between the politlcai structure oLthe- social 
system^d the «de- under which the curricuiurn cpritents are organized; he finds 
that 'the European fom^f_th© eolleKitipn ccxJe is rigid, differentiating arid hierarchical 
iri character; highly resistantb the secondary level. Urider the 

English versk)ri. resistarice to change is assisted by discretionary powers available 
to headrnasters arid principals. "- 

Additionally he finds that 

coliecttonxodes im^e^^^ of teachers {within always, the lirnits 

of the existing ciaBSificatiq^^ integrated ctxjes wjll reduce the 

discretTori of the teacherin diroctrelation4o the strength of the integrated code 
(hurriber bf teachers co-ordinated by the code) Or the ^ther hand. It is argued 
that the increased discretion of the teachers within collectiortrodes is paraJJejed 
by redwced disc^^^ and that the reduced discretion of the 

teachers within integrated codes is paralleled by increased discretion of the 
pupils In other wq^^^ is a shift in the balance bf power, iri the pedagogical 
relationship between teacher and taught.*^ 
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--R^luci^ to-bai^ arjues-that there is dj^raJfe^TetatlonsHip 

between the stroctore^f the orgaruzation ard tbe-strudare-ot knowdedge;-C^^ 
codes based upon clearly oelineated boundaries parallel hierarchical social relation- 
ship^ with clearly defined duties and resp6r)sibijitjes\ On the other hand, integrated 
codes with 1^ rigid boundaries between subjects or ccKjrse content tend to be 
ass^iat^ with less tightly defined social relationships and <xln'espphdihgly greater 
^eedorn for^he learner Bernstein does hot explore the further implicatidn that the 
stractuK? of kncwIedgeJri 'o^'^aUy qr^aniz^J^hlfm^ Institutloris {i.e. bur- 

eaucractasj tends to teike on many of the same characteristics as the bureaucracy. 

Approaching the same, or closely related problem from a completely different 
dir^oh, Berger- Berger ar>d Kellher/ ask "What is the a>gnitive style of bureaucratic 
cbhscioushess?" In answer, tf)e authors find the overriding elerneht to be orderliness 

an ordertihess manifested by a propensity to create taxr»ridiTlic hierarchies. This 
hierarchic classification, or structuhng, requires that "knowledge*^ be oivislble into 
categories ^:ten(^comjc»nen^a^^ a feature o^ ^if^^^^d know- 

ledge; this classifi^ion is rK>t ne^s^nly-based upon structures 
"kribwiedge" iteelf but reflects a high degree ot arbitrariness; this characteristic is not 
unlrarrimejled. as there is also a major concern for legal-rational norms (a terr.i not 
Used by tfie authors but suggested by their use blfustfce) the sarhe general 
expectation pitkJuces the specific appearance ofpredTctabiRty. Cpntradictioris withiri 
this procedure areresdived bye high leveiof expFc/f a&sfracrfon w treats individual 
cases ^^so^lpg to a gorieraJizednile. Of remaining characteristics, moratized 
Sirionymfty refers to thej>rganizatior^ a^ towards the client and passivity refers 
to the client's relationship to the organization; 



The Berger, Berger arid Kellrier analysis is partly a pheridrriehdibgical account of how 
the clients of bureaucratic oj^ typify or therhatize the takeh-for-grarited 
sJCK^k of krKWledg^^ The analysis is iricbrhplete* there are further aspects of 
in^^tkmaiize^Lkriowledge, partlc^ariy as interpreted by school administrators im- 
bued wilh^bureauc-atic consciousness 

Administrators in higher office make many of jbeir-da^-io-day decisiansbased upon 
information provided by others, usually subordinates from tRe middle level, the in- 
forriiatiori prpc^irig arid d€K::isibri-rhakirig schbbi of administratibn theory^ is built 
arburid this phehbrhenbri. Little cbrhrherit has been rhade upbri the way in which 
l^hbwiQdge is presented to and uriderstbbd by those who occupy middle-level pbsitioris 
^'pilS ^he "stafT or ''line" of the school brgariizatibh. For these individuals maihtaihirig 
the struc^e of tb^ organlzatlorvis^an overriding cqnskjeration. Without this structure 
there is no ray of 'orating^^theniseJvwun s^ciai^space^ riouv?ayjDf 
they have been or where they are Sfoing: Maintaining the integrity of the organization 
iri temris bf its knowledge base assumes enormous importance. 

If what coUrited as J(ribwledge chariged frbrh tirhe tb time iri ari uripredlctabje br 
random w^, then ^hCK>l adniihistratbrs woUld firkJ rriariy routine tasks, sUch as 
scheduling elates, inordinately diffk:uft. Hence the cbriipbrierits into which knowledge 
is drvid^ rnust be re[ative|y pe as Bernstein |x>iht6d out, many teachers 

like to be known by their wnrtections withjs -^ e speciaWzed fornwjf knowl^ge^Henc 
the characteristic of cowpor)erftiaiiiy or divisibility of knowledge into units according 
to actual or imagined differences in content is often a somewhat arbitrary response 
tb br§ariizatk)rial rieeds. This Is Specially nbtlceable under the rhbre rigid collection 
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codes wtere tte r^ imperatives of the organization assign knowledge to div- 
isions that stadentsand-teacher^arer^ id accept as distinctive forms of thought 
and awaj;en(^. AithDagh Hirsjlhas-acgyed that these forms are imrhaheht within the 
discipline, Jehks^ has taken the opposite posilio 

SchcK>ls traditicxially d]sseminate^ knowledge generat^ by ojher -institutions but 
frequently in a substantially mcKJified fonn. The categories of knowledge emplq^ed 
by the social insmtutions of the larger society are rarely identicaj with those employed 
within bureaoOTitiz^-^^ls. are not necessarily deterrr.ined 

by the stmcture of knowjaJge cbricerTied. 
^ Cbmrnon jMStjficatibns for substanfiai mcxJiftcations in the structure of school l^r^dwl^ 
edge are usually bas^ on the necessity of pedag^icalprac^<^,the needs 
or drgahizatibhal expediency. At the tirne of writing ihere do^ not seem to be any 
ci^jar pedagc^ical justificatiori for categorizing knowledge one w^ rather4han arother 

The-^rodiog OT^^ seem to be fucjlitating the adrninistratlve tasl3 of 

processii^ stotents a^ maintaining the structure of the bfgahlzatlon. Many theories 
on education assiomaJbatchi^^^^^ to have their intellectual energy or interests 
guided into fruitful directions: When th^4heories are translarited into practical advice 
to teachers, a major question aris^ over whether 4te 4»^ding c^^^ 
classifyihg and framing teaming experiences are organizatjonai rjeeds — where the 
organization is thought of as part of a system of interlocking institutions-^ asopposed 
tahuman need;i thought of as the dewtopmeht of understanding in the interns of 
freedom. In boreaucr^ ihstitutiohal heeds tend to dominate: That is, 

knowledge is treated as if it were composed of units thit can be organized into systems 
of ordered parts. 

CbrhpoheritJaHty by itself does not ensure the JOcder^ aRd efficient running of the 
school; there are other coristraints£laoed upon the stracturingof knowledge that arise 
largely from the drgahizatibhal heed to disseminate knowledge in a systematic ^nd 
orderly w^y so that predetermined ends are achieved by rationally deterrnined rneans. 

Stratmcatfon and knowledge 

The stratifjcation-ot k^ sighlflca ice when it is related to the 

'iocio-economic status qUhe pu^^ provides exirtiples of the "knowledge" 

available to children from lower ^ioreconomic groups being discisluhted whilst 

knowledge ' available to middje-class children is Javour^ ^rae teachers manage 
classrodrhs so that studenfs_whose vocabulary and grammar cto not-cqnform-to4he 
middle-Glass rx)rms of "con-ecthess" or "niceness" are seriously disadvantaged -in 
com|»titiori-vwttv middle-class In the United Kjngdorn wiiciv: g^eat attention 

is paid to speecb-fratternf^n^ social ciass, the dejDrecatioh of wbri(|rig-c!?ss speech 
is a powerf ui weapon in regulating the behaviour of children. tExarhihatiohs and stand- 
ardized tests are usualiy formulatedinibespee^ patterns of the p-?fessibhal rhiddle- 
clars thereby placing the working-class chjid at ja^ubte-disadVantage ~ tx)th the 
Insiructkihs and the test itemsr are written in the same unfamiliar argot.4n me United 
States^ the use bf noh-standard English is often taken as a sign of a learning handicap: 
The patterning of s|x>ken or written bbmlnyhicatibh contributes to the stratification of 
knowledge^butso^lso does the content. Knowing how to sjjeak "correctly ' Is useful 
but knowing what to speak- atout-is^^ilso ad 

Whatjoplcs are considered suitablex>rappropriate tor discussion inside the forrnally 
organized JchobI? Young'" argues that there js acUstinction tjetweeathe "prestige * 
and "property" aspects of stratified school knowledge: That is. the components of 
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knowledge may be stratified oh the basis of some presumed^ logical connection and 
pt- - upon the basis of it>e piiblic esteem which pbssessloh of the knowledge confers 
rts possessor. In the formally brgahized schoc' knowledge which attracts the 
yi' -St prestige has the follow 

literacy , or an emphasis on written as opposed to oral presentation; mdividoalisw 
(or avoidafx^ of group-work or (XK)perativeness) which focuses on how aca- 
demic work is assess^ and is a characteristic^ to both the process' of knowing 
and the way the 'product' is presented; absiiactness of the knowledge and its 
^Fuctunng rtxl c^mpartm independehtly of the knowledge of the 

tothe fon.v^j\is wtiat I ta^ the4jr#felatfdne^ 
of academic c^anictila, which >"^fers to the extent to which they are at odds' with 
daily life arxJ common experip'-x: ' 
The a>ntinuir,g demand for HterfK: ^ . j ;;orrectly written" ojrnrnunications is common 
enough io ^ ike f dung's cbmmei rfheht to most schools — bureaucratized or hot. 

The ti^hin}rtt^\ps k^tweer; "cprrer*ly written cpmmUhicatibris*' arid bureaucratic 
i^J^s is faif^ olt^ious arxj is discussed elsewhere. At this stage we may recall 
W^^fs^^^^ip^Gi^kins of the ''ideal Jype'^0^buTeauCTacy 4he existence of 

written offk:ial files P^J^^^^ *"¥^'^?^i^?'^^^z^jP*^'P'5?D^^^ 
"bureaucracy," the existc; A documents remains one immutable and necessary 
feature. Commuriications thai are purely verbal or perfbrrhatory cari.tot be filed and 
retrieved for later refererice; the cbritinuirig structure of bureaucracy depends 
uppri the availability of sUch ' kriowledge'* at the times arx: places apprppnate for 
b''gah!?a'*'^hal needs, i.e. maihtenHnr^ ct sttiderit records and report cards 
- wiustificatiOfU^^ ) 
is often based -U|»n-Jteirjssefulne^3rt^a^ !^a|:^??**^iJ^^'^*^^^ 
teachers may occarJonally spe^ik of the lit>eralizing influence that literacy may confer 
(as does Freire in Educatioh for Critical Consc/ot/sness j*'* but this consideration is 
riot always pararixiurit. Despite the frbritjer tradltibh or vaJuihg actibh more highly than 
words, the wiitteri word mairitaihs its prestige iri lOrniany prgariized Cv'hbbls. The 
•^j^^yni':^**®^^^^^^ hot the (shtire message; the (Xihten^^ is also 

impojiant. Do^ tti@^efd for pre^ryin^the structureof ttie^ormal organization place 
any constrainb upun the ojntOT*^ - 
The rwsolution of this problem must take into consideration such influences as the 
relative ^os^tloh of the speaker or writer in the hierarchy, the cx)ntext of :he utterance, 
arid the degree of fbrrriality preserit Iri the situatlbh. Childreri iri lower grades are riot 
expected to comment adversely, if at all, u^ri policy decisions made by adp'^histratdrs. 
Caenera!!/, children confirm this expectation in that they do not seridL^j'y .:(uestiori 
(say) the arbitrary divisions of schoo] time into terms, weeks, dayS: or periods; also, 
even though 4hey nriay not-Hke a particular^eac^^ u^;ua'!v ^s^ume the 

right to choose anotner; nor do Uiey assume the right to select ^ubjec: ^reas^This 
does riot mean that children do r>bt voice dissent or even opposition — even a seven- 
year old cah reclaim, "Oh, no! Not Dick and Dora again!" — but it does suggest that 
niajbr policy decisibris are cbrisidered to be the Irialieriabie prerbgatlve of teachers 
or administrators. 

4n format classrooms the major topics recognized as suitable for discussidil are 
tbo» reJated4o-the ^ffidaf c^ 

topics into classroom discussions and teachers-usuaUy respondby^x;hanneling-the 
childreri's interests into areas that are officially approved. Among themselves, children 
also establish rules governing the appropriateness of discussion topics; favoured 
topics ihclUde the age, marital status, arid personal idibsyhcrasies of teachers and 
administrators. Likes arid dislikes for certain subjects, cuh'iculum topics, arid textbooks 
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or even school itself ire tolerated, even expected, by both children and teachers: 
11^?^: ^J5jhe restrictions placed ijpbh wnat may and may not be discussed, the 
'"i^^'*^^^^?*^^^^ considered apr>ropriate. and the rules governing the 
use of circumtocat|ons concern Vup^cs, influence the child's understanding 
pf what Is happening? Ar; initial imprn^sior isfuat mostc^-'dren learn that the cbhteht 
arid idibiti erriplbyeci in various forms of communications are^subjected to rules ttiat 
yai7 acAX)r(3^ differ ent situations: most children learn that they are expected tg 
adopt di^rent rtKHjes of speech when addreiiSirig teachers, parents, other adufts or 
peeiB.-E^ mat_ the rules vary accbrdihg to the particip)arit's position in a vaguely 
defrnod hierarch)^ of auttortt^^^ rules, arid their variations, are usually 

well kno wn . they are not always-tollqwed; this gwei rise to various forms of "disciplirie" 
problems in which the legitimacy of the teacher's o^^iclally defined authority is ap^ 

par^ritly under challenge. 

If an ihdividuiJ student does riot conform to rules based upon the presorned-pe- 
cessity otrnairitairiirig stitlis differences l^etweeri child and teacher, then the student 
'^::°^?''^^^"^sed as suffering frbiti some disability ^ "culturally deprived." "dis- 
advantaged.^^^"awjeg)rivilged. ^and 

Pupils at the higher levels of ttie ftementary ^hool are ijsUally f&rrii'j?5r =th the 
stratification pher)ornerK)n. That is. they believe ttot certairT people arr t^ jsitdries 
of certain tv'pes of "knowledge" by virtue of thoii p-^sition^n^ hiersrchyj f^^^ exampie 
a grade-six pupil, already knowing the difference between a teacher and h j:.r:nc:pa!. 
may believe that the principal has kriowledge and authority in a domain 'siir^::? -> 
different to that^of the te^^ 

Whatever a child knows^ defined as Jt is irtipxirtarit or . . as 

what a teacher knows^Tea<±ersa^usualJy the so arbiters in the classr(><j/a of what 
v-^-dnstitutes relevant, inniportant. or appropriate ^novs^ledgs^lf child's kriowledge cbri 
tradicts that of the teacher, then tFte teacher's "knowJedga'-is held si:pe^ 
the topic is cleariy riot of iristitutiarial cor icern; that Is. not part of the offL: curriculum, 
describes ari episixie iri ^<hich a teacher was able to irnpbse hei concept 
and definition or^ ^jmily" u^^ S clacs of children although at .'east one child in the 
group foundtheteacher^^concep^^^ ;iis bwri experiences. Such episodes 

are repeated many times daif in niariy but largely go urirecbrded. 

Exceptional cases of a child achieving ''©cognitiori as^w-autto^ some outside 
body are occasibrially fburid. The teacher's knowledge is generally-conceded as more 
general arid herice the teacr;er cari acknowledge i^^r^orance In a specific area yet 
rema[ri an authori^ bri other riiatters. This authority to legitimate "knowledge" for its 
validity Js jJSuaMy ttie prerb the teacher; if this prerogative is not exercised 

J®9»tirnauon 4^^^ aribther authority such as a textbook, en- 

cyclopedia, or another teacher.J"he4egitlmatlon of what shall cdurit as "kriosv-inp' 
in the classroom Is rarely random andusually governed by an Implicit set of ru^r'- thi:;i 

incorporate the notion of status, hierarchy, ai id authorit;: 

The authority rela*ibriship between ' jv» teachers and senior teachers, or between 
teachers and admiriistratbrs also has in influence on the definition of what passes 
for kriowl^e in any classrcw Although rriost teacliers are aware of the distinctioh 
between being "in-aothori^t^'- a t)eirig "an authority." the difference is riot always 
acknowledged in social relationship refen-ed to as "colleagues " 

with a suggestion of peer equality. buUhera are-fes^bupeaucratic schcw where a 
true collegiate atmosphere persists, especially as it pertains to the legitimization of 
knowledge. 

i: teachers in school, knowledge is riot rariked in importar>ce on the usual c7iteria 
of elegance, rigour, or profuridity, but rather bri its irrirriediate application to areas 
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recvgmzed^ Jeg lUrnate by Hence what shall pass for ^(hbwl- 

edge " in^ie-d^roora is ofteaindif«ctiy-de^ textbooks, 
curricuitim guides, the various committees which estab^b school pqUcy, and the 
traditions of the school. The institution of ihe school, together with its supporting 
hetwbric of te>1tx)ok publishers arid curriculum committees, tends to legitimize certain 
types of "knowledge ' as more important, more relevant, or of greater concern then 
crhers. 

zs^^^^S^^^^^^^^^ section on stratification by suggesting that kribwiedge is 
often perceived as existing irceperadei^pt the per^ * t b'- a » 

attribute ofa role: Put another way,jc»rtain^pe&oilmowied^ • j ^i'^ved 

to be intimateiy linked wct^^' ^eritiflable functions in the organization :n€ stock 

of knowledge at hand for ai v ndividual is deperiderit upon his status in ine hierarchy 
This is the reverse of the co ■ inbri legitirhatirig ideology that suggests that iridividuals 
achieve higher status b'^ rtue cf their superior kribwiedge. 



Sequentiaihy 

i^lthqugh school "knowlecige''^^^^^ according tb the social status of 

^:PP^?^^^?eJ^?^ ?^?j?^*^®J'^'^^ OTnslderatidns. Ah impbrtaht case is se- 
quendnp^acwding tosoraej)n^ psychojcsgfcal asnsiderations. The 

iogrcal basis of sequencing is often discemit^le in elementary school grades where, 
for example, curriculum designers believe that ft make^: sense to teach subtraction 
before diyision. The logical dependence of the proce^ of division upon the pnor 
process bf siibtradlRDri as easily derribristrated iri simple riumber theory. By extrapol- 
^t'oiTti Guniajlur^^ designers tend to place the sirnpje arid easy before the cbrriplex 
and difficult Jn ariy beaming sequence. This is not always easy becausr many oper- 
ations, simpl^to-perfonm,^ difficult taexplain; additionally , the "SQical 
^rid psychological are fiot ©f^slly^^parable^For-exs^^ savr thf^e years 
cari easily understarxj that one apple yields two halves on the first cut; the principle 
of division is easily explairied this way — even though ft includes fractions and rnakes 
nb rrieritiori of subtractioh— but mariy childreri arid sbrrie adults find explainirig its 
Ibg^ical basis, in Itia^^^ 

zz^^??'??^^? develop fully prbgrartimed leamirig sequericos based upbri logical 
considerations aJone teveJargsl^ proved ab^ because of this 

distinction between the iogiaef ^xp*?^atiori-and4he psych^^ 
Cespfte these bb^r^llons, most teachers presume that certain types of knowledge 
need to be aa^u'iGkJ before others. 

Although there may be ratlbrial grburid tor the sequential treatmunl of rriariy cur- 
riculUm areas, these are rarely explairied tb, or understood by, the child. Frbrri the 
chlld's-eye point of view, »Dme things are taught iri Ibwer grades arid others taught 
^5^^J§^^^9'?^_s^*'^yJ!^'S^^ ^ ^'^^ often thought problematic. Sbrhe childreri 

identity^^uentiality with stratiflcati. by explaining the two phenomena in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

We learin easy stuN like readirig and writing at elementary school so that we 
can learn hard stuff like histbry arid scierice iri high school; that is why the 
teachers in high schools have tb be smarter thari the teachers iri eleriieritary 
school who^re raostty womeri anyway. 

(anonymous child approximately eight years old ~ transcription only 

approximate) 
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etijldren^wto_gradualei^^^ upper grades of elementary 

school to more progressive high schools may often find the work easier: 

High school er>glish Is easy ~ you can write whatever you feei like and yoa 
don't have to worry so much about things like spelling, punctuation and grammar 
— your spozed to be creative — see! 

(another ajiojiyrnous mfprrnarit agied abbul 14 years) 

On the other hand, the teacher sees the challenge of being creative as more 
demanding than meeting the purely forma! rules of gran)mar: 

Anyone can follow a set of prescribed rules provided ttiat they are stated clearly 
'^'??^9^i; ^ think that it is much more difficult to express one's own percdriality 
with imagination and flair. 

-_ (teacher at rne sar-ie school as preyldus 14-year-old) 

This teacher's concept of sequentiality assurned that difficult and challenging 
materia! shbukj be placed afte^ 

1 student in this situation is placed in the position of having to reconcile Ihp 
notion that -high &::hool Is "hartier" than elementary, with his own experience tnat 
some ot it is easier. 

A student whose exf^rienc^^: -^^he of^stte, graduati a creative or spon- 

taneous elementary school to a niore formal^ regulation bour5dtiigh4SC]K)Ol wouW have 
nttle difficulty irr explaining the situation. Everybody knows that high schooJ l*?^supposed 
to be mbi-e ' jifficult", but '^difficulty" here is not defined in terms of required greater 
^^ort In re. ;>(>nse to greater iritellectual chaHerige, but in terms of the necessity to 
cqnfocrri 40 rules, regulations, arxJ routines that often appear purely arbitrary, or at 
least a (^ns^fuence^tofg^^^ 

For many chikfren, classroom experiences^in high school are not startlihgly different 
from elementary sc^^^\ — but there are jrnportant-differenc^. Most high schools are 
departmeritaii'^M most elementary schools are na«; herwe, . *ypicaJ-high 

school stUdee r^t'-A,n. several teachers in one day whereas in elernentary school 
or her acv . directed by brie or two teacheris. th?t> provioes little help m 
^fl'^^tmgforthcrE.it arkably Uhifbmipattembf curpcuju knowledge ^ expl ^nation 
^°'!^^'^P^^''^n^?9^=^*^^t 1^ f^^^ than the rieeds, expectations or an- 

ticipations of the children themselves. 

Some explanation is provided by WjW/^€fearter-wfi^ . lese 

Ibngitudinal (X>ntingencies 'are more matters of traditional ^ssurnption than-evident 
fact. He finds thai the presumed need of co-ordinating the work-flow of many 
children arxJ teacheif i creates its own imperatives. Hence: 

The predominant criteoon irvpublic «Jucatlon for deciding whether or hot a pupil 

is ready to move on, is a dwe-of-exposuw -criterion, which holds4^at If a pupil 

has beeri expbsed to a set of instructional events for a given length of time he 

is ready.'^ 

T^? *^!¥®p?tiye here is that the pupils rnust be "moved bri." Everyone jri schools 
^^^i P^^'*^*^^^ P^'bgi'ess" one must move foi^fvard as 

time elapses. Whether the prBsumed-progress is substantive, wl the sense that the 
child has acquired greater mastery, is apparently otJe^ iroporta^ 
riizatiorial rieed for progress through grades. The gride-linked sequenceof knowledge 
Is brgahizatiohally useful as it enables the principal or teacher to chart the child's 
'progress;' 

implies the hdtibhs of change, tirhe, and progress. Sequentiality may 
be related, in some obscure way, to the logical structure of knowledge arid/br the 
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P^y^^*^'?^^^®??^???^^^*^^^^^^^ but more importantly, Jt jDresuppbses the ex- 
\s\en6& oi order and permarwrn reifeclsocial corner. Even th the child, 
the teacher, arxj the area of enqaiiy may change,-thfre js a relatively endurthg 
framewjrki such as grades or years, throagh which the child mastpass^Sec jentiaJity 
thus creMes preWctaWtty in thati after due time, the child will demonstrate progress" 
throiigh the grades. Each of these implied hotiohs is maintained through ceremonial 
^^^z^'^^^ the sehbbl^ year, the end of tfie year, vacations, 

induction imo nra^ ^;';igher)^3ra^ the distfibution of new texts and curriculum 
materials — the ea?3^ones Jabelled_'^irnple," -•Jntroductory ," "beginhirig * and the later 
ories "furthen" or •advanced:^'^Qme school teJds are^xpl#cltlyJabe^lled^"G Five: 
Social Studies. " or "Grade Six Reader" as if b re- ^ nphasize the connection between 
the sequerice of learning arid progress through tfi.. grades. 

The^^ectidn process for scfKX)! readers arid other texts merits an extended enquiry 
in its own jight. Wtiat assumptidris are ernplpyed In the selection of such texts? On 
what basis jdqes tl^^is/afit autho^Nty se(TO^ some material as "suitabfle for Grade 
Five rather than Grade^x-otfcujtis^^ But these are hot tl>e questibhs of central 
concern here; we are more (x>ncefned with the possibility that organizational imper- 
atives iriipbso unnecesssary constraints upon the structure of knowledge as preissnted 
to children. Enough has been said to suggest that sequentialSy is a response^o an 
orQpriizatibhai problem as riiuch as ariythirig else, but typically, it is not thought of 
?^_^L**?yc3n<^ very bfteri. riot thought o7 as a probleri). Orgariizational imperatives 
often tend to be regarded as evident facts rather thari prbbleriis to be resolved. 

jn schools, the stock-o^knowl^geathandjEjn w^ integral 
pj..,i^of the day-to-day rijr - .g of the organizatiort^lf-many JrxJivlduals^ a need to 
refle<^ bri such problems as what is the official definition of a teacher^^nd what 
speciffc ights arid duties does the office of teacher iriiply? " e^ry time a teacher or 
P^'P?l issued a directive then some iriefftciei ^» vfould follow, the legitimacy of a 
teachej^s^vpnricipars authority is rarely qUes:tori?d arid, if it is, forriial procedures 
for the resokrtion^ffjrticri ^juestk^ are usually available arid put into bpf atiori — 
parerit-teacher conferences, disapUns^ commtttees and so on. vriic^riis cbh- 
cerning a teacher's institutional duties and rights arepccasionally subjeued4y careful 
exaririlriatiori, but the more comriion and typical ways by which a teacher defines the 
classroom sitliatibri arid riis or her own authority, are often accepted withneither 
co'^n^eht rior 0^ A teacher's authority is often mairitairied by cofi/orrriing to 
pr^ictable patterns of actions expected of teachers iri foririajly organized schools. 
°^^®'i??''^:^^d^?^c^ how to look, speaks arid act like a teacher, 

teachers establish-pajteras ot action wt^.L i students can interpret as iridicatirig 
propriate resDonses on their part^ the 4eacher who pauses in the doorway before 
^P*«^n9 clj^. sroorii riiay be indicating that the appropriate student- response Js4o 
cease cbriver^tiori arid atterid to curriculum riiaterials: 0ur understanding ot these 
situations isdeperKJerit ujaori the prodictable nature of these actions and the people 
P^^inO t^cfri- pur everyday recipe kribwlcdge of schools enables us to predict 
^*^?t?^l®^^^z?f J^s*l^^ a student, wil! Usually be older arid Fk)ssess authority 
supported by organizationaJ-pqljcies. We can also predict that the teacher will be 
scheduled by "the adminisSation^ to4>e -in charge' of a class at certain times arid 
m certain^ places — a teacher so Placed is expected tote physica[ly present (unfess 
some uriex^cted circumstances arise), to enter the classroom viathedoorway (ratt >er 
than window or ceilirig or even, Santa Claus fashion, down the chimney) and to 
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proceed to a position in the room plainly visible to all: The generaJ pattecnJs for 
teachers to establish their physical presence In the room in such a way that they will 
^ ja^^CM^. parehis, or hbh-teaehers Inside the classroom. 

P''®*^^^!^*!^ ^L^f pw^oc^s further: teachers ^re_ expected to 

say and do certain Jhings_ in-highly- specific^ ^Imost st^^^^ ways. For example, 
teachers in classrooms talk about scientific facts, matbematical pjotJlems, books to 
be read, regulations to be observed and so on: Although these '-^oics may be -punc- 
tuated by l-emarks such as "good rnbrnihg" or 'have a nice day: e range of teacher- 
initiated talk in fdntial classrooms ^s usually restricted to topics leqit .7ia«»zed by 
curriculiim guides. Hence teachers do f)^^^^ usually talk about how to h .ak a law and 
9^^ ^^^^^^^^^*^?A9^^^^ tax return, how to run a i-attie. how to solicit 

for an imrnoral purpose, how to make Molotov cs5Cktails, or how li3 frusti-ate the 
administration. 

In recerit times previously taboo topi<^ have become legitimate concerns of teactu 
ers. hence sex educatiori and drug education classes suggest thai talking about drugjs 
r^Uhiniediately destroy the image of a teacher as a teacher. However. 
^^_^^'^°F^??^^???^^!^ ^ ^^9^^Y stylized manner. The teacher usually adopts an 
air of detached lmpajt« ^^J5Uppor1ing customary social norms, without sbuhdihg 
moralistic. Although this approadi may vary quite strikingly in private cbuhsellihg 
sessibhs,jhe teacher's public image must±«;-pra1i^bly, l^ft ^f^ teacher 

The prediciabilrty of teache<3' actions makes possible the sharing^ of-raeanings 
among pailicipahts of the classroom scene. Unless these patterns are established; 
P"P^'S'^®si<^hers andadniinislrstbrs have no way by which they can make distinctions 
between what «5ristitutes teaching arid what dbesri t, who is a teacher and who isn't, 
r. in extrerne cases, ve*^i6trier *thlspla^^^ a da^^i-bdm or soriiethirig else. Obser- 
vation of o^'*' • 'vjr doe^: not.by it^ft, reveaMhe way ^n which such actibris ai-e 
uoderstc >rits, because chiJdren^Jike- all human Jbe]ngSvdeal with i^e 

(Ttyeah\n Aer than actual obsen/ed behaviour: It is not the look onJhe 

teacher w^>u^its rnbst, it Is more I ^.ipoftant to kt ow wHe,.ier that look means 

spp-ov^l. .vaL arigei- or whatever; these interpretatioris can be made only by 

^i*^^'?? J*^ Pf'sctic^^^ students learrij predict a teaciier's futijre actions on 

the basis of riis or tier p^sent Ti .(s is iriipbrtarit knowledge. A random 

assortment of individuals ac^'ng^mijnpredi^ibleways^i^kJ ha^^^ be described as 
a school — although we may have-been 4o-'^;chi>olS-th5t_ofterr appeared that way. 
The fact that the school is formally organized, requires many individi'Sis to perform 
their activities in predictable sequences. 

Although Unexpected events often occur in schools, they are In a sense predictable: 
"^P^^z^^'i3^?^Lh1strati3 sbriie tolerance \n the system to ensure that 

^l^'^Pl the overall pattern. In general, everybody in the 
school knows what actions at^jappropriate for chikjren, teachers and admiriistratbi-s, 
in particular places and at particular tirnes. The more ^ureaucratized a school be- 
comes, 'he more routinized and predictable its activities: 

Although predictability cohtrltjtes greatly to efficiency, it also has the unintended 
consequence i3f de-probleriiati: ng large areas of activity which could sensibly be 
viewed as areas of further exp -atibri or enquiry. 

Cbmmiinicabil^ 

In everyday life, communications ^rejrnportant for any activity involving more than 
Jl®*?^" ^® suspend for a moment our taken-^or.grant©j assumptio schools 
necessarily involve more than one person then the importance of communication in 
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r r;Hoo:c ??^omes highly probiematic: is a schooJ always and necessarily a place 
He :e ^Tieet or assemble? Let us explore this notion for a rroment. 

If we tnink of education as a process of self-formatioh involving the developrrient 
of Uilderstahding. then we could also beHeve that a period of solitary existence in a 
^J^^^'^L^^^s^ genuine educational experiei ;e.* In this case the desert would have 
tabeitought_of-as-a^hool and communlratidns between people would be neither 

possible nor necessary^ 

Although isolation and the absence of human coronrumications are iiot irKxtropatible 
with the notion of education, some exchanges between humans are necessary for 
the emergence of human cdhscloushess. for we are very rnuch social creatures. But 
iri bureaucratlzed schools, c»mrhuhicat competency often seems reduced to mech- 
anjcal technkjues for reading and writihg. 

z.^^^^'^Sj^*?^ writir^^ sufficiently irtijwrtant for brgahizatibhal heeds to warrant 
9''®^^®?*z?^'?P^^^ ^^^'^ J9 cdhsideratibhs. If we are going to 

have schools thatJook mor^ 1*^^^^"®? or offices, than forests or wildernesses, 
then we are also going to have schools jsfhere 4echnic^x»mf»te^^^ 
writihg are regarded as important: Not only are they usefn[ior the efficierit. orderly 
arid predictable ruhhihg of the larger society and its bureaucratic irfstitutions, they are 
a'so essential to providing proofs of productive effort on Ihe part of teachers and 
students, 

z P^'SfRl^®^ '[^stitutidns, imprbvihg ^^rhmuhicatibhs often become 

matters of paramount concemJMajor dtfflculties are often described as a "breaRdbwh 
in cornmunications" — although this- is ofr^^sed as^euphernism for those rare 
occasions when communication is close to perfects -hehatesme and I hate him. ' 
But rriisuhderstandihgs do develop and these are often correctable through "improved 
9o*^*Tiuhicatibh/' -Irriprbv^ cdrrirriunicatipn" in these circumstances, does not rnean 
are more sjDiritually united or more sensitive to the needs of 
^^?:?^??''r j*^'?0^®^J?5"^^ ^his cbhti.yt rheans that the degree bfjh- 

terpretation leftJorJrxJividkJaJjjetei™ oe*rf\ reduced to a rrlihirnurh. Put 

another way, 'Improved communicatiqnsC^^ s^ ' • •'^^:^vthe meaning derived frdrti 
ebr^niuhicative acts are shared in an aJmostoneJr^ sr vonespondence betweertpar- 
ticipahts; in other words, the realms of meaning as ^r,; - "subjectively understood are 
restricted to a cprhrribh dehbrhihatbr. 

Realms of meaning incbrpbratsd under de*iriitibhs of the siUjatibh are closely linked 
^^J**?^^^y?*y^fzPl^d^he cr^ itself. Habermas'" adv5^hces the argument that 

scenic understerxJirig^ Jtte- way 4he^^ Is perceived arid uhderstbod by its 

participants) is subjected to poljticaljjressures, - - . . . 
: Frprn the point of view of a member oi-a bur^aucracy-the "corr^t"' w^ and 
iriterjjretatioh of any communication can assume utmost significance: The character 
of cbrrmuhicatiph often reflects the character of the organization; ir) bureaucratic 
^^'^^J'^l^atibn this is usuaHy third person^ passive, and irripersohal; the phenomenon 
^^i:^i??"^?^se'* is familiar to rtibst inhabitants of advanced industrial societies, 

suggest that . . are favbuied over the 
semantic equivalent '*J telievethat^^^- This choice of phrasing, especially if rejDeated 

many tirries, has several consequences. 

First, the avoidance of the first person reduces the author to an anonymous func- 
tibha;y rather than a person expressing a point of view; this presents the reader with 
the irhpressibh that the statem^'' or proposition following is not an opinion or value 

'This js not a ridiculous proposition, as many religious communities have beltevigcl 
that special states of grace or enlightenment couli be achieved by such means. 
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judgement but tin expression of an "ot^ective' fact; the reader may aiso assomeihai 
the author has made a considered judgement based on evaluating the relative merits 
of cdrtipetirig arguments. 

author, ridw ah anbhymbus, depersonalized, or objective" conscibus- 
^W^^gJ^J^^soh or evidence as the bas[s of his prbpbsitibns; 
hence, to reject thej^absequent^rojxjsition places 4^^^ reader In the positibh bf having 
to go against an imputed argument of logia aotor^vi:fer^ social and 

political reality of the situation is not brought to attention as it would be if thealtemative 
phrasing 'I, your superior in the hierarchy, believe that . . . and you are hereby 
commanded tb act as If ybu believed likewise." were used. A ODmmunication phrased 
??L?:^'?2K^t command would probably prbvok^e resentrrieht; hence, the impersonal 

Finally, authors whacoP5tantly-use_siy:h expr no longer recbghlse that 

they are the active producers of the comjnanication; tbey^become the relatwely passive 
media through which information or knowledge is-organized.-evaluated. and trans- 
mitted. The habitual mode of expression favoured in formal organizations tends to 
cbhstahtly re-assert a separatibh between the producer of the knowledge and the 
knowledge Itself. 

iz^_: '"^®^?^*n9: aspect of cdmmuhicatibhs in fbrrtlal brgahlzatibns is the frequent 
resort to statistk:s and jna them There are niahy pbsslble expla- 
nations of this phenomenon^^t here I shaU discuss the Influence the presehtatibh 
of i: knowledge*' in this form has upon the-recipient: 

From the wealth of tabulated data available from various statistical Bureaus through-- 
but the wbrld. we might be forgiven for assuming the ernerger>ce of a new species 
of hurhah cohscioushirijs — Homo numerb, a mutant variation of Homo Ludens — 
a species vv;x>se yreatest delight is tb play with masses of tables, schedules, charts. 

'^ummanes. Our assUhiptibh wbuld be wrbh§, for there are 
*ew people in the-»'orld who Jirtd p^^naJ^ satisf a^^^ or ehjbymeht in pbhhg over 
the outp'jt of computers and othei data-pr(>cessing (or is it generating?) machinery. 

The 5,heer volume, togsther with the complexity and variety, of statistical 4ata 
cbhfrbriu, the brdiriary human with an intimidatory and incornprehensibJe prospect: 
why the l are statistical data so cornmonly fou'^d in the output of formal organizations? 
: ^?3sbn, I suspect, is partly because they tend to overwhelm, intimidate or 
nysti^r^the_r^. or. As C. Ndrthcote Parkihsbh'" observed, prbblems whose magnitude 
0* ceeds th^scaUe of^hurnan jmaginatio tend to k>B examined less carefully than 
'•robins that are within humanjwmpass In less exaggef atj^ ter recipieht bf 
>.catP-H^h interdepartmental communique is^ less likely Jo critically^xamipe the data^ 
t J ccficlusibns and the recommended action if he feels overwhelm id By the- data 
itself. In some bureaucratized schools the collection of test resutts is augrnented by 
statr^tlcal treatment tb prbvlde a stronger impressibri of ;*scientiffc" validity. This sub- 
sequent treatment can never improve upbh weak br misleading bngirial datf? 

li^^^^l^n: only intensifies the impression r' imj:vartia!;;y, 

impersonality and superior authority. Subsequent actions are hd ib^igji^r diredt?^. »y 
human c^-^sideratlons such asUkes or-dislikes.J'espect^ fear, anger and so dn. but 
on the d^/parent basis of "logical conclusions derived from ''elevant statistical 
evidence." 

1 ^^/^•'•a'''^ vvlth the use of data irid statistical treatments tendc to enhance the 
P^???^96_^i^o'' a^ *^^^'^y of ah ihcurribeht of adriiinis'Tativ ) office; the jriability to 
^°"^P?'^^"^ ?^i!5^?^P''®V^/'®"^ cdrr.titut^es a idisadvahtlge for ajmihistratbrs In br- 
ganlzatio IS where their usejs^p.evalent. "^echnicaijx^^ r i qualitative prb- 

cedure oft^n becomes a major factor in sustaining the mystique of high office. 



Statistics, then, tan also be viewed as an instrument for maintaining distinctions 
tetw^n-the status of official pdsitibri as mt"- <.v a means of ensuring c and 

logicaj rigor: _ 

The sv /si^ '^t^c distortiori-of con^iraun'cations thrdugtl the rtlairiteriahce ^c\a\ 
division^ ; *.^ *)fc?<r'.' described by Ha^ -^i>.: mas 

ar§: i a- }\o mearilng of all forms of communication is determined no^ e 
vbcr ?> gramfriar Iri which the co^mtinication is phrased but . .0 b> ihe 

defii%u«jn of the situation as iritersubj^tively jnderstood by its partiupants; wheie 
onejjartner in-the (x>mmuriicativ^ act possesses superior power tc impose his/her 
set of meaumgsjhen the a^mmunlcatidri w^^^^ where naintain<ng a hi- 

erarchy 0? authority is an^pvemdinj^^^^^ will be systematic 

_The syil^matic distortion of communication-is often foundjn bul-eaucratized schools 
— wh^Hhe teachers say is usually defined.^ more jmportant, relevant, meariirigful 
01- significant thari what a child says; what a principal, in his capacity of principat, says 
is similarty regarded as a better informed statement of the situation as it- realiy" 4s. 
&>metjmes the situatidri is defined by assumptipri arid implication rather than Jby 
explicit statement for example, a phndpaJ may claim that "most students in our 
school wc *rhard and jjerfqmi well dri staridai-dized tests of achievement for their 
respa:tive grades"; a teac^her whose personaj experience does riot match that of the 
principal may deny the 'off Iciar' definition and think, "What the principal is sayirig 
might be tme for the sch^j. btrt it certainly isn'tfor prg^class l-seem to Have been 
loaded with all the remedial and slow learning cases:" Altbough4he4eacher may 
reject the primaiy message, he may still accept the secondary (irnpJied) Messages; 
that thescNxsi is brie whei-e "hard work" is valued; that "performance" and "achieve- 
ment" arexloseiy-rel^dr that "objective measureriierit" ch standardized tests is a 
valid way ornieasoring^ucational achievement; that there js ari - bbjective" reality 
of .''grades" and achievement for those grades; that 

children can be rightfully expected to "perfonn'^at^an-'^achjevement level an5rbpr;ate 
for that grade; that chiidren who do not "perform " at tf -ir respective ac^^^^vemerit 
^''^fj:" al'e less worthy 

-^ft^liat may appear- at first sight to be a simple boast;nu 3 principal toi. out, on 
ctose arialysis, to-be a which ^ ^ diifr rent aspects !he 

social reality of the jKhOTi are unila^^^^ defined The (xirii.;pa'' . (Impliedj definition 
of the school situation-is-likei5^ by the tr .ichers arid pupils as the 

reality to which their consiousness mustconfqrm. As such statemerits by pririeipaici 
are rarejy challenged, the highly problematic nature of the i^ues being raised arid 
the ariswers being provided; will pass unnoticed Similarjimtemem such as we 

work as a team in this school ' may be analyzed in the same manners 

i: ^_^"^^"^ing this s^ cbriirriuriicatibri; communication is irnportantat every 
staga of the eduG^^^^^^ the format arid coritent of communication within 

educational institutions-is influenced by the strijcture of the formal organization itself; 
this influence is towardsTe^ and iricreasirig iMriformity in the inter- 

subjective realms of meaning: In practice.-these tendencies are accentuated or con- 
firmed fc^ the prior existence of hierarchical social relationships; cbrisb-^uenily, 
cbmmuriication^ in schools are often distorted in that unnece^ary reservations are 
placed upon the discussipri of propositions, and the possible waylof interpreting the 
reality of any given situation rriay be unilaterally and restrictively defined: 

ObfeetHVed 

Arribrig Weber's typifications of the ideal type of bureaucracy, impersbriality featured 
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quite prominenlly The select- " of ly^jr&mjrls into the vanous government Ixjreaus 
o>i the imper^ if la: . nt^fv^or- ; c';ess at ^xarainatiort^- rather than 
people was, and is; • - ur;^ 'ijreaucracies that most pe^e find desirable The 
ijse of the Chinese examihalig- system ih {f\e selection of bureaucrats for the British- 
tndian cjvii service jri thRi 1040 ^ elirnjriatefi rnuch of the gross ihcbrripeterKe that the 
pr5tf,7us-system of palTO^^^ had perriltted; it also stimulated the growth of the 
IZr glish puWic s^wol s^ 

the sejection of recruits-on^octiimpersonafgrot^ that the 'khowiedge - 

they dispipyed at examination, could ^tb«La purely Pf^3<^P^5<^^ooJ»it must 
exist in objective form. For exarnple, the ^pUcanX whose nt^or "knowledge" was 
persona! acquairitahce wHh an iriflueniial Lord would have rated very highly under 
the earlier birt r^w discredit^ system; tM the candidate defnbnstrating knowledge 
ot_^y^Eudid;s4h€K5feFns^^^^ judged martially and Jmpe^^ as the "better * 
candidate: It did tK- xeally matter t& the British Indian Civil Senribe thai Eudideari 
geometry had little to do wUttthep^le^ c^adrnln'istering a (XHiiplex^x>k>nial^empi 
success at examination indicated tttatite -supenw-ta^idafe woukiw^ 
or tedious tasks, for prolbriged pericxJs of time unaer socneonejteesj^rec^^ 

G jverhriierit departments in other obuntries fbllbwed the exarnple and soon exam- 
inations or tests became the sole selectibri dj^kre for rnariy ernploying brganlzatioris. 
Gradually , many of the various tests and examiriatipris (with the ribtable exc»ptrori 
^^f^ ^^^ P^^L'^ ^^^^ ■'^semblance to the knowledge require for tf§i 
actual job: Thecase oU^Q testi^ warrants Binet devised the !.0. 

test in order to satisfy another <^andof^bun9auc^tk^soc^t/;^^ 
way of placing childreri into various categories such as: "suitabJe-foc an ordinary 
sehbpl.'* 'suitable for a school wHh special teachers, " and "not suitable for school " 
At first sight, it appeared th^X the prerKh bureaucracy was responding to the rieeds 
of children, but from another pei^pect^^ the chiWren were being sorted according 
to the ra»5ds Ota bureauc^^^^ 

The objectificafonxrf knowledge serves further bureaucrat purports apart from 
selection of candidates m the cxiura^ oMimeLth^i^w recwtt^wli dw^ 
irigriess or otherwise to do the job required; let us presume thad he or she Js either 
trarisferred. prpmbted. or dismissed; in which case, the position becbrnes vacant and 
a hew person is ta be appbirited. The replacerrierit of one person vj^h ar)bther would 
not be^pdssible if it was cpriirribfily believed that what a person kr>bv^ is exclusiyeiy 
^ P^9?^^z "lake hiimans iritercharigeable it is r^cessa^ to objectify their 
V '- ivyledge so that another person c? learn it sufffcientfy well for orgahlzatidrial 

purposes. 

If what a teacher "knows" was considered his or iier unique^ persoriat posession 
theri there could be nb question substituting one teacher for another. But. ur)der a 
bureaucratized sch(X)l systerri. once a teacher leaves, he or she can. and Is. replaced 
a 'ew days. Of course we recognize that no two teachers are ^er <|Uite the 
sameinLapiseararKJe.^^ r^^^^ arid idipsyncraaes; but these are institutionally 

defined as irrelevant jo thejots as teacher. The question the f ^pk>yer asks is whether 
or not the new teacher has substantiai^4he 4^e st«^ ot^m<^le^s^as^the^^^^ 
being replaced. This woukJ not t>e possible unless krK»«ledge could be- objectified 
arid written down iri textbooks, curriculum guides or school policy handbooks: The 
bureaucratic defiriitibri of leaching implies that knowledge can be trarisrriitted from 
onr person to aripther; hence, whatever is trarisrriitted carirwt be the exclusive pbs- 
5e::,oior^of the [ridividuals 

J^® independent of its pdssessbr, 

and undistorted ty his values. prejudk:es or other idic^yncrasles, can also be explained 
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In terrns of response to tr^ needs otfonrnal organizsrtiq^ has argued 

that the frequent pojHicaj dispt?fes anrK)ng 6ernrian prof^sors^ia iSth-century edu- 
catSjnpl^lristftutHXis was resolved only by the creation of a socially useful ^struct 
— 'pbjective kridwjedfe, ' or at least knowledge that was free of the value judgernents 
of^^aiTirg jxdfess^ In the natural scietKes, the rnyth became fully reified so 
P^^**^^^^ df such as the pdsitivists argued that • dt^ective 

??P€^"2f ncy but has ah independent existence, 
H •krwwiedge'Vwas truly4)t)iec^ive, Jo any sut^ective influences would 

ihyalkjatejt as "knowledge^" then phenoraenauof^the ^pB-d^^ted h**^ would be 
irtipbssibie; the corhmon experience of many people in schools, ihat i^^makes^a 
kr)dwSedp clairn aiid the spcM context in which it Is rnade Js often as irnportant as 
tfie «ntem of ttle clartl, suggests that ' otjecyye kriow^ rnay. at best, be an 
unattaiirable ideal. Critical thewsts (Wellmer,*^ HpFkheirrj^ir." Rabermas." MeuHer," 
and Schro^5 argu€^that^ in te^^ tte social sciences, it is not even an ideal; 
ratter Hja mischie^oos or mi^^^ the impefspnal origins of knowl- 

edge ob«ajres the very inaportant pDlSrcai-proce^es that influence the generation 
of all "knowledge." The irnpbrtance of subjective influences ia knowledge^ production 
does not prevent us from treating H as objective knowledge in Ss subsequent 
transmissidn. 

zi^^^s^^t F^sses for knowledge must, at one time, have the personal possession 
? ^*^'5?n:^^z'^ M^® "c^®d, created, or devised that knowledge as a consequence 
of his interests, jntentions.xM' pu^sei^. In^he fomially organized school, the agency 
of the knowing subject in the knowledge constituting process Is often suppressed or 
ignored. 

Coffcretlzatl^n vei^iK Abstraction 

Bureaxjcratlzed schools tend to majptein a status dis tinction betweea knowledqe 
expressed in ccKTcrete terrns and knowledge in abs^ct or geroraaiz^priricipi^^ 
This stais distinctfori is su the Piagetiar) school of blo-psychology*J that 

that P cHiRj's cognitive prccesses und sequence of devefeprnent \n 
which -wr^crete c^ fornial or at>stract operations. Hence. 

knowrt^lge-e3g)re^d or developed through cdh^^^^ experiences is thought to be 
less mature^ ^'^^^^i^^^^PP^than knowledge expressed or developed through 

ateiract and formalized principles. 

There are senous difficulties In ascertalnirig the validity otth^ FUagetian^siti^ 
A rh^pr assumption In Piaget's argument is that hurnan tinderataiding develops 
through a des(,ribable sequence in which concrete operations invariably precede 
fomml^^atldns. In support of thjs cphtentibn. the Piagetiar^ have produced em- 
IMricai teste^twjwrig, o show, that the stages of a^riitive deveropment 

follow the pattem^u^ested. >^qw#ver, the empirical tests erhpfoyed can drily confirm 
ratbei^than refute the existence ^nitive stage. The tests reveal 

drily what the tests themselves define as ' fomrtar operations,- 

: T^iaget-s thebretk^al pbsjtibri aside, the practical wisdom of many teachem suggests 
that chikJreri lea^ rridre readily arid with greater motivation If prbvided with concrete 
to manipulate ratf}^^ thari through rnemdrizirig generalized principles. Btit if 
^**l?J^?^®^i?hjldre it is probably also tme adult.^. Even for adults, 

leamlngaupra^^sklil su^ as bfcycte riding, can drily bedbrie through ttie cbricrete 
experience: Stating theprinciples of lo«>motion and stability with respect to bicycles 
is more likely tb distract than help. 
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The same argpment-hoJd^for jriany i^actlcal skills «even those as sophisticated as 
brain surgery arKJ electronic eng[rwrir^:-hterK^ fK5 good grounds for 

arguing that learningj^ concrete experience ls any less vaikf cirJoipc^ 
learning through general principles. The peculiar advantage of gene/aiized statements 
IS that they can cover a wide range of particular events; for <rx0^7ipie, Newton s 
^^^^'^^^i^-^WlP' gravity a:>vers appl^. prariges, banarias^^^ baHistic missiles. 

^^^^^J3w ot gravity ^s universal^ greatly ^hdmizes the time 

we need to spend in applymg it to-^aK^l^uatoiis^ 

When natural or sbciai laws are stated in g3nera[iermsL tte laforrr^^eader 
fo know what calegorfes of objects and events are covered the Jw^Jn-natun^ 
laws these are usually self-evident; in the case of gravity, all objects possessing 
positive mass in a vacuurr; are covered.' 

In socially cdhstr licted laws, such as the laws of supply and demand, the appropriate 
categonzatiorv of ob^^ is not self^eyidem. Are religious ikons and cer- 

emonies^«^e©Utath€ul2W^^M place? If they were, rtiahy true believers 

wouW lam atheist or-agrK)stk^ovemight. 

Tt^e allocatibri of objects and a/en^rito_categoi^5scof«^d^ ojristaicted 
laws has be<X)me the prerogative of senior admmistratbrs in the p^.^y^^nak^ 
of formally organized sbciai institutions. Briefly, effective admintstratori establish the 
legitimacy di their role as definers both c yeneral priricjples and the cases governed 
by thos^ J5rint:;>les: this i^: essential to all (X>licy making.: 
: I*^?z^?9^t^?^_y? upon fdrrtial bperatibhs is hot iw»ssarify^ :a 

quence ortheif greater hfvjri^ even their ^.s;^ciatidh with adult forms 

of learning; rather, formal operati(Ms aocpireJ^^ their intimate 

cohnectibn with higher ;^ eisbftj^eaocratk: organization; PulaiK^herway^ stipulating 
geheral rules or po:. ; makif)g, is the province of upper level administrate -scupper 
level administrators already possess higher status, therefore maiking stateiTients in 
generaLtemis is dfteri ttought of as a -superior intellectual skill." 

^j^y^^S^?^? a Jpw premiurri dri <x>hcrete ex^rience 

and a high premiunri on ab/^tract* w s^oftfKwghtTfhisp^^ 
purposes. In practice, concrete expet iencss arejegarded^tsUho-prnvince of low status 
persbririel whilst abstract thought *f rhe dornain of the upper levels: 



Sufninary 

l'^ paper I have argued that knowledge wnhlh bureaucratized schools acquires 
P^^^^^stics ad^ted to di gariizatidhal heeds. These charac'teristk::s are not exclus- 
iveiyjaronsequence qf-d<*mand^^ by the historical ways in which knowledge 

has been gen^^rated. noi^are they an attempt to provide the psychological arid sbciai 
Qor- ' - - • ^Nifcrd to the liberation X)l^r^t{ve human they are 

ec^ *^nce of the presumed need to create arxl maintain an enduring 

ariti jcratic structure. 

r !.n o <fs piaRjed upon the structure of kribwtcdge by bureaucratized 
I'^iJ' ^ knowledge be divided iritp compt^iments or relatively discrete 
comfxjnents; 'hat-the knowleogc be ordered in sequence; that the knowledge 

be communicable from one person to ariother using (x>nventidrial media df com- 



'Iniereslingly, iKe mass of an object is u::. defined jn referenre to the fdrcis it 
exerts within a gravitational field, which cyciic definition. The concepts of 
mass and gravity are not undersiood ai : % 'weticpi level 



muhicatlbh; tSat^success in acquisition oi part, Jf TOtmost^of the knowle^ record- 
able in quantified form; that the knowiedge be objectifiedJoihe-sense^f having an 
existence ifxJepehdent of Its human origins; that the knowledge is stratified into vaf^iog 
Iwels otstatus^rprestige; that knowledge based upon concrete experience be treated 
as low^t^s- but that knowledge expressed in abstract and generalized pr 'ncfpie? 
be regarded as having^ high-stat^us. 

Usually an overriding considtetrationo^^ presenting Rhcwi- 

e<^ within bureaucraflzed schools is tafacSitat^theuadminisfrato of the drganizatibh. 
Knowledge as disseminated and sometimes generated by^ bareaucratized schools, 
adapted to the cognitive style of bureaucratic consciousness. tSe^aiient features 
of 4his^<^ni. ye style are orderliness^ cbmporie^^^ predlctabiiity, 
expiicit-^stra^on^^^ arxShymity and passivity. The condjtibns under which 
is presur^^jo^^ schools favours the development of 

that form of conscioasne«MwhJchJs p^ suited to social life in bureaucratized 
ihstltutlbris. If pedagogic action within any j^^^ at all effective, 

then a likely cqrisequerice of teaching is the habituation of some children to essentially 
bureaucratfc fomis of thdught and awareness: 

- Bureaucratlzed knowledge is the product of a bureaucratized knowledge-generating 
9*" *^^?!?^^S^^^stnbuting brgan^^ is afep a product of those patterns of thought 
nourished andjsustain^ t^y bureaucr social structures. We should pause to reflect 
upon Se possib^^ of compelling genaratidns of children to atterid 

iristitutioris that are devoted to the dissemination of bureaucratized knowledge. 
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Knowledge utilization.- 
episteiTiologlc^! and political 
assumptions 



Dohha H. Kerf 



/. infroduatoh 

- In the social scietu^, notable attention has been given to recasting^ 
scientiric activity in light of criticisms of the prevajjing coWeepttoh qf 
knowtedge, including a notion of how kndwlolge J^bws. Witness, for 
example, thc plcthbra of papers given to reciescribing and underst&nd- 
ingthe scientific enterprise in '•Kuhnian" terms (Ruhn. 1970). To a lesser 
degree^ t he^soclal scien Uterat urc address^ the role oXpoOtical thebrv 
in the social sciences. By far^ most such considerations have focused on 
MariJan theory, for Marx*s politicaJ theory is explicit about the 
^liticai purpose of knowledge: to enable us to take politicaj action to 
change the world. While riot wishing to deny the value of such views of 
the linkages^ between epistemplbgy and political theory bri brie hand, 
aiid the social sciences on the other hand, I want to offer a broader, 
histbrical periipe<Aivei>nthci:ohfiecti6ns and 
cpistemdibgtcaland political theory. In itarticalar^ L shall argue that 
both theory of knowJedgc and political theory are radically linked to the 
social sciences through the roncj^pi of inowiedgF uiih'iwion. 
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With some rdicitbiis cxceptidnMc g^ Bcrgcr and l:dckmann, 1966: 
Hdl7ricr and Marx; 1979; Machjup, J962)c^ the work in the social 
sciences on kncmlcdgc utllvatidahastreat^ icnowjcdgc as tfits nature 
were u^prohlcniatjcJ thus, the most common assumjvtidn iit IJiat tfe 
pmhkm nf Jcnowledge atiii/ation Hcgim after knowledge is produced of 
created: The underlying belief is that if khdwiedge varies at all it Js only 
by category and not by conasplidn. This bcljcf miist be rejected, Jor 
there is more than one cbhprptidh of kndwlcdi^ runctibning in modern 
societies. Moreover, the utilization of k nbwlcdgexomino taken as 
a technical fread: apbliticali prbhlcm^inasrauchis ut 
is presumed to be es^cntiaUy^ estabiishing of jihkagcs 

between Utc poinijorkjiow^^^^ production and the point of action. To 
ihc contrary, J wish to argue that what constitutes proper /'knowledge 
utilization** depends upon one's conception of knowledge and one's 

theory of collective action, a type of political theory 

More specifically, the program of this artlclc is to dejnonstratethat 
many of diir various social institutions ajnid practices are grounded In 
cdhccptibns of knowledge utilization tfiat arebbth inconsistent with one 
ahbthcr and mdcfcnsibfe Iii^light bf tW finding, it shall make sense to 
recbmmendjhe Jcindsiirchanges in those institutions atid practices that 
arc necessary to conceptually and normativcly successful knowledge 
uiilizatlon To fulfill this program^ we must addressr four cbmpbncnt 
tasks: We shall need ( I ) to characterize sbcial institutibns in a way that 
will display their conceptions bf khbwlcd^ utilizitibn^ tc^ their 
respective pairings bf cbnceptibns bf knbwled^ and theories of 
cdllcctivc actibn; (2} tb show the raulls of the r^p^ive conceptions of 
knowledge and attendant ibebrii» of cbUc^j^^ to propose a 

defensible cbnceplibriL bf Icnowledge utill;(atian; and (4) to recommend 
chaoi^s Jn uur social institutions to ground thsem in this defensible 
conception of knowledge utilization. Clearly, to carry out these tasks in 
a thorough way would require a much itidrc lengthy work .^Butthereis, 
i think, a somewhat truhcated ahd largely metaphbric way to conv^ in 
this short article the basic pbints bf the longer wbrJc; 

First, I shall very briefly remind ybu of sb^e history with which you 
arc well acquainted: thrM cbnGcpubni bf knbwlc^^ and their histori- 
cally altendantthlcbrLa oTcbUectivc action: Second, I shall characterize 
thr^ soj^al mstitutibns (namely, the bureaucratic drganizatidndf wdrk, 
thrprofesstonalizatiun of knowledge and services, and the ddminaht 
approach to policy research). The point of examining these institutibns 
and practices shall be, as already noted, to uncbvcr the respective 
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conceptiom nf Jcnowiedge utilization (that is, the cdhcepliohs of 
knowledge arid theories of collective ictioh as they conjoin in use). 
Third, I shall briefly discuss tfie cbmporierils of a currently more 
dcrerisible conception of knowledge utilization. Finally, 1 shall motivat^c 
the question toward vyhich this inquiry' leads: Y/ow nii^ht vur Wniaf 
InuUutions mii practices he reviseti so m to reflect n curremiv more 
dejfemihte cvnception of kfvowfedge wih'^atron? 



ft. Tfu'et Cj^nc^ptlons nf Knowledge Vtthxatton 

The Pldf onic Concepiioh of knowiedge VtHization 

Let us begin with Plato, not sb thai we Jbegin^a^ 
beginning, but sdlhit we might cecognizeihe Piato^ conception of 
knowledge uiilizatiojv ^ it^^ the landscape of our currcm 

^ocialinstitutions and practices, jn this and the succeeding cises, for 
Pt^wctiting the particular cxinceptlon of knowledge utilizatibh, it shall be 
helpful first to note Ihc cehtril reatiires of the particular cbhception of 
knowledge, second to describe the theory of collective act ibh. and theti 
to make explicit the cbnce|>tibn bf knowledge utilization by combining 
th^c cpistcmic and political i^remiscs. 

First, then, let us rcvicw Plato's. cbnSpiion of knawledge: V in the 
Platbmc_vjcw,^6n^e can Jiavi know of Unlvei^ls or Forms, 

and iheivay one has Jcnowiedge of these Forms (such as Truth, Beauty, 
anid so ibrthX is by a direct* infallible intuition or an immediate grasping. 
The pertinent question, therefore, is not how one knows something (bne 
just does), but what one has to go through in brdrr tb reach that state bf 
mind that is catlcd khbwinj. That preparatibn cbrisists of a series bf 
cognitive exercises, so to speak. One begins by perceiving jjnag^s of 
visible CscnsibleV things, then prbc^ds 

asmmbhsensiinlereiic^ frbmthbscper^ptions. j%fte^ in 
the wbrldLof Appearanas,^soine{^e. sonsareable to advance to cognition 
bfjAe intelligible world (as distingais:hed from the sensible world). The 
first such activity consists in rjeasohing^from premises to cbhclusibns, 
and the second is comprised of '*scciri^ cbhnectibhs t^tween things sb 
as to grasp^ the Form bf things, where Fbrms arc mctaphyjsical entities; 
Only bh this last level does the resultingsrate of mind count as knciwing; 

Next, let us turn tb Plato's theory brcbllcctivc action.* The PJatonlc 
view bf what actions ought tb be undertaken coop^^t atively and by 
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whom the decisions to take those actions shdiiW be made is based on a 
tcleoldgical Uhdcrstanding of how the parLs^ of the human body 
fUnctipn. The appropriateness ofanyaa^^ about actions is, 

according to the metajihoT, jlclermincd by the specialty of the particular 
pdpuPatioii segment, 

bodily organ Ls^ ? function of what, in the organic sp<xiali7atidn of 
things, ihat organ is supposed to be doing. Persons who let their f^Uies 
or hearts, instead of t heir heads, guide their behavior becomciUior die or 
suffer other malfunctions of insuhbrdiiiatidn. In Uke fashion,^ the 
collective that allaws the wbrkcrsjthc Slly^ ot the spirited guardians 
(the heart) todccide actions Tor the cdU^Jve^ rather than leaving those 
decisions to Che philosopher king (the head) acts unjustly— unjustly. Tor 
fuhcticnal appropriateness i& thus violated. 

Given thaLonly thj^phUosophci kinj^ possess knowledge and that 
only philosopher kings decide what action is apprboriate to Ihe 
coJJectivc, knowledge is assured a guiding role. In this wiy^ knowledge 
(including knowledge of Goodness, what wc might call met iL values) b 
integrated into collectivt^ actibri. That is to say, t he PlatonJc concept ion 
of knowledge and the Platonic thcbry of collective action mesh in such a 
way thai there is hb problem of a^ap^ between Icnowledgeand pdUtical 
values, on the bnr hand, anxjcollcctiveaction on the other hand, in light 
of this •*perlcct m»h,rwe can ident^ feature bf the 

Pl^at(?nic canccptjon of kfiowlcdgc utili/ation. Knowledge utili/atibn is 
iinpro1>lematic and '•automatic- if only persons act in accbrd with their 
proper functions in the political order; and here it shbuld he remcm^ 
hercd that far from everyone is qualified to make decisibav regarding 
knowledge utilizatibn. Further, as knowledge is not empirically based, 
its proper utili/atibh docs hot r^ire that ihe system learn from its 
mistakes, Put btherwise, knowledge utllbation docs not admit bf 
empirical assessment,^ but only of definitioii. if the experts, wbb know 
the Good as welbs the True, in facidecide what actions should be taken, 
and if tho^e anions are carried iiut, there i% simpjy rib pbirit in looking 
for breakdown in knowledge utiii/atibri; such a breakdbwn could hot 
occur: As well, any knowledge utili/aiibri is, 8^ c/efinition Just The Jine 
of reasoning is as follows: those wbb makeiiecisidtis^possfis know^^^^ 
one thing that cari4>e kribwri is justice, andihi^e who p^sds knowledge 
bfiu^tiec cariribt help but act justly. To sominartze, given the proper 
pbNtical brden knbwJedgc utillzation Is assured amd complete, it is a 
dcrmitmnal fad, as opposed to an empiricai claim, that what is kribwn 
is somehow translated Into action. 
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The Aqmnwn Concepiion of Knowtedf:e UtinzaUdh 

z^^J^^^^^^ turning next to Thomas Aquinas is hot expressly lb 
accompiish some sort of historical review, but instead to identify a 
conception of knawledge utilisation that is logically distinct fricini the 
Platonic version. And, as noted berore, the point of this enterprise js to 
present a>hceptidhs of khdwledfpe utiliratibn. the Uken^ses of Which 
appear in some of biir oirreht social insliliiiibns^ and practices. Insofar 
as these cbhceptiohs bf knbwledge utilizatioaare systemicaiiy incom- 
patible, we shall be able lo sec more clearly the inconsistencies between 
cbinceptions of knowledge utiiization that sre currcntjy in Use. it shall 
^liow; then; that at ieast some of the current prevailing cbhccptibhs are 
faulty. 

Acxdrilihg td Aqiiifias, the root prbblem bf the Platonic cbncepiibn 
nf knowledge is that it ignores the Tact that bur immaterial intellect is 
united with a iwdy.* One comas tbJcnqw not by^n^lmmediate grasping, 
but by havin^sensatibns br^tb^se Aquina&'s term; phantasms, and by 
abstracting^fronfL those phantasms. Aquinas relegated Pialonic khdwihg 
lb ^he angels^ those entities that alone lan know the immaterial 
ti^tncdiatcly; because Jthcy are immateriai. People, he reasoned, arc 
capable of knowing only two things: material things via sensatibns, and 
immaterial things that can be generalized trbm those serisatibi^s. This is 
so because hiiniahs arc themselves materiaL(theyJia\^ bod 
immateriar(they have sbulsK Nbw tht fact lhar people ian know only 
material thib^ abd whati^ materiai things 

means that_on_their owtiib^are not qualified to know what is of utmost 
"Watimpbrtancc, i:e. divine law, which is entirely immaterial arid so 
knowable only by the ang^SHc mteUect. Mdrcdvcr, htimaii khdwledge 
can go awry a! a number dfj>dmts. Phantasmal errdrs (illiisibhs and tjie 
l^*^^)' mi^rcmcmberings ^^^^ phajritasms, mistakn in cbmbining and 
distinguishing, and wrong turns in jf^theh thinking alt cojitrLbute lb the 
fact that hiiman knowledge is rallible. Thiis« the Jknbwledge on which 
humahs cah base their actiobiis bbl always cbincidental with Truth, 
except Tor ihbse c^s^ in which htsraans^^r^ knowledge via that 
ndnphantasrtaU nonreasoning route called divine reveiation. 

well, Aquinas's theory of collective action difrers markedly from 
f^at of Plato.^ Given the errdr-prdnehcss df human khdwledge that 
must reiy dn phantasm and human reasoning, according to Aquinas the 
best that can be expected for collective acUbh in this life is that we will 
"muddle through," td bdrrdw a twehtiethnzehtury term. Aquinas's 
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theory of collective action HegiriswiiH the premise that hiimans need arid 
arc suited for some sort of colieciivc existcncci^ Tor nature docs riot 
provide humaris with buill-iri dcfensi^ or tncarisb/stinrival; and humans, 
havirig language, sccS to n^ thc^^ one another. Next 

Ai^uin^. riot^ that people cannot successfully carry on a collective 
existence heyond the family if there Is more than one feurit of laws and 
other directives. That is, stability is essential to collective Jife^ and 
because that Is so, collective action requireiv a strbrig sense of obedience 
and a strong central authbrsty to whom that bbeisaiicc is pa^^ 
course, even the best ccritral authbrity, beirigiiuman, will rnak^inista^es 
in rcasoriirig up frbm experience, and so issue directives that arc faulty 
an the knowledge criterion^ i.e., jdirectiv^ that are at odds with divine 
reasoning. Nonetheless, irLs better to remain obedient to a mistaken 
aulhoxity thanio risk tiie dissolution of the political order that provides 
the structure for collective action. 

What was unprublematic for Plato becomes prbblematic for Aqui- 
nas, for whotti there are fewer epistemic guaranieeK Kriowledj^ 
Utili/atidri is possible iri the Aquiriiari view inly if ihcrc is istrbri^^ 
central authority, brily if that autbority reasons rigfUly uF^ 
percepiibn, and bnly if tAe suhjem are ab^ Notice particularly 
thajin Platb*5.schcmc, jf one were to meet the knowledge quallfiaitioiis 
ta bethe decision maker, lfaatpenDn*s knowledge could riot be fallible, 
nor could that knnwjedg^ fail to be brought to bear Iri decldirig what 
should be done. In the Aquiriiari case, to the cbritrary, brie could be 
qualined to rule arid yci be capable bf faulty bpiriibh and thus Tall to 
insure the utilization of kribwiedge. This difTcrerice between the tvirbbri 
the epistemic-fallibillty issue migfit appear to have no ^artic^ 
political impbrt when, we consider that schemes it^ a 

rwjuircmcnt that the dirt^^ the posltixm of greatest authority 

be iarrioJ out; But striking difterenos separate the two While tor Plato 
obedience to the authority ensures knowledge titillzatibri, it ddei riot for 
Aquinas. Moreover, for Aquirias, obcdierioe is more importarit than 
utilizing whatever opiriibri that wbuid appear To represent the strongest 
knowledge claim. .Aquirias*s point is that urilas we roatntairt order, rib 
kribwicdge cari be utilized; tb chslleri^ the carrel 
decislbris regarding what should be done in Jtght of knowied^ would be 
to risi d«traSion of the VCT^ that the authority seeks to 

maintain— order without which chaos^ would rclgii. thus <leriying any 
collective utilization of knowledge by deriyirig a cpllcctive Ure. Sb it is a 
practical matter for Aquiriai: brdef with the atteridarit bbediehce cbriiei 
first; a direct cbricerri fbr kriowledge utilizatibn must come sccbrid. 
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T^f HumefMW €vnrepVixyn vf 
Knowtedf(e lUiVnalioh 

- The third concxptiDn of ktiowiedge utiijratidtl that sHall be useful to 
identify derives from two sources: David Hun^e and John Stuart Mill, 
M?"^^ CdnsideraWe work on a concept ion of knowledge- work on 
which Mill gfpundcd his own theory of collect ive a^ctian. But Hame did 
not hiitirielf address (He fiill range of issues t hat one expects of a ( heory of 
collective a<nibn; Th^ to pujj together a 

coticepUdaoi' knowledge ati ligation that draws on Hume*s conception 
of knowledge and MilPs theory of ci ilectivc actioh\ 

bet us firet review Huitte*s ^1748) conception of khdwledg^^ 
-^:?'^*^"ic conception nf knowledge grjhts human intellect. the 
possibiiity of knowing :netaphysical entities directly while Aqutnaidoes 
not, according to bpvh Plato and Aquinas ai^tractio^ (or theory, as wc 
niight say today),^ plays a Hume, to the 

«»fitrarj, arguiraihatthc u^ of a priori reasoning (pjato*s higher Icveis 
of cbgnition^nd Aqainas*s discunive reasoning) to arrive at claims 
about matteni of fact and existence creates nottsense or tneaningtess 
talk^For Hurac, there arc two distinctly difTefent types of things that wc 
cairknow, and wecottie to know therii distinctly different ways. Eitf^r 
»«jppjy a priori feasbning (as we do iti mathematics) and thus come to 
know and to kti()w with certainty relations of ideas, or we arrive at 
probable kmwledge by noting piii^ of evcMs ihai reguM conjoin 
(such as lightning atid thutidetcu- asadJceU^ tears). So, then, there 
^ist ho secr^ pc>weii or metaphysical cntiti^ (e.g.. Forms, Divine 
R^cruing^or^ for that matter, causes) that we can know. If such do 
^^'^^'A*^ ^^''^Tof^^f hidden from us, in that human uhdefstanding is 
^^^^ observe only events in time and s^ace. When_w&say« 
then, that lightning rouiri thunder or that asad feeling cmije£tefirs« we 
an strictly mean no more than t hat temporally the one event jbllows the 
other andthey are rciughly rontigubus iti spa^. With sticKa 
of empirical knowledge^ the Jkiiowledge- claim^ are 
qualitatively^UAl to tjiosr b providing that those persons' 

P^rccpttjal ^pparati and the conditions for tlieir observatibhs of the 
pain bfevents are of equal quality. In bnef, Jiumean knowledge, fallible 
^'^^^^^^ metaphysicial or divine bbiind. grows athebreticalJy as an 
accumulation of ••conjoining- statemehts. siich as **sadness causes (so to 
$p«Uc) tears." 

Mill's theory of cbllective act ibn pivots on the importatic« he plac^ 
on our integrating truths br, one might say, valid knowledge daiins into 
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oar iictiofi!!.; For example, the <*mrai afgumcnt He u$^ M why the 
promotion and fr4fe exchange df^ipirubhs should be ihcburlged is thiLt 
there is some thlth jh every idea, but that that Iruth^caniiot be ick iittrtcd 
without iM^ihg^hallenged by the experJ^^ RefNcatedjy MiU 

suggests that the healtii of collective actioiB for the individual turns in 
large part on ihe quality of knowledge on which those actions are 
ilccidel Bit note that to this point tlic same could be said of the 
PJjitomc role of knowledge in cDjjectlvc action. The fundamental 
difference is that in drawing on a Hurneah cohceptibh of know 
according to which all persons (tor Miil^ all civilized aduJ^ibf Joiind 
mind) are competent to test beliefs with experienoe, Hill(f 559) a^ 
that individuals arc the appropriate persdhstAiiiake dccisiofis regarding 
their own destinies. Th^use of tfi^Statcihen. Is to serve as •*a central 
depository, ah actjvi circulator ^.^^^^ of the experience resulting 

rrom many tHA^ business isio enabJe each experimentalist to benefit 
by the experience of others, instead of toieratihg rib experiments but its 
own.** -_ 

To understand the Hijme/Mill cbriceptioh of knowledge utilization, 
it is helpful to thirik of the khbwiedge-uttlizatioh question^ one that 
arises wheri we ask: '*WhatJthbuId be dbhef* Injhc Haihe/ Mijj view,^for 
k hb wiedge to be gen er^^ itxhight be atiiized^ experimenters 

must ehga^ in vjgorot]& debate so that the Truth might emerge. If we 
aljbw wjiatev^ conclusions that critical exchange generates to courit as 
knowledge, then we mast ask n hat knowjedge should be utiUzed arid in 
what ways. In the Mill tradition, the re3p0rise is that those individuals 
(singie individuals or freely associatirig iridividuals) whose dcslihics arc 
at stake should decide. By beirigable tb tap a centraLdeprmitory for the 
results of jrivestigatibris, theihdividuals or frecBs^^ 
uals can draw bh the experlen^ bf bthm w^ 
prescriptions Tor action.. In cfTect. khowiedg^ utilization in the Hume^ 
Milljrbiiceptibh is an individual affair. The reasoning Is both emptrioil 
and normative. Firsts anyone cam know things; no special competence is 
required Second, it is more importarit that iridividuals be free to 
evaluate knowledge claims arid to decide what should be dbne« than for 
iridividiials to heed as prescriptibris the claims bf^cxpctts** and others 
who would argue that tlunr knowledge is qualit^^^^ 
the stbck of knowledge consists dfno more than a pile of atheoreti^ 
cbmoming iitatcments that require no theoretical sophistication to 
comprehend; That is, there is noihtnj^, save for not harming another. 
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that is more infipoiiant than individaais* choosing their own courses of 
action. Nothing: Not even the utilization of knowledge. 



W. Social in$t1ruttom and Practtces 

^§ose social institutions and practices that det cf mine the shape arid 
^^^cnt of our coll^jve lives arc difficUU to sec for twcv reasons. Firsts 
they tend to have such stayirig power arid to cKarige so slowly that ificy 
can span decades, Hfetiriies, or even ccrituri^. Buibiir ic^deji^ 
only those thin^ in bur envirbiimeiitfL ihar quickly; 
Sccbrid; generally institutions and |>ractlccs, like traditions, are not 
*^mrii6hly things that anyone designs and implements, in a fashion, 
they just come about and, like rivers, follow whatever course the 
topology allows, bur habit is to sec as objects for bur critiques those 
^ificcs that <»n be blamed bri particular persbris or courses of action. 
But no one arid rib specifiable actipris set the course of social Jnitiiiitibas 
and practices, our social rivers. Their courses, though^ cain be changed: 
So while iri many cbntentiit mayibl occurtoiis todaa critiq^ue, to do 
$o bftcri makes good sen». Such I believe ^^^^ we^re 
coricerried^with knowledge utilization; More particularly, no matter 
what eonoeption of knowledge utilization we think defensible, those 
<^nceptions that inhere in our sociai uistitutioris arid practices arc the 
bnet that hold sway. 

- -The purpose bf this scctibn is tb view three sbcial institutibrisand 
practices, respectively, with the lenses bf the thrK cbnceptinns of 
knowledge utilization A^Jiave just (^nsiderc^ institutioii or 

pr^rticc, we shall need abticfdesa-ipttbiiz Ear^ here to 

uridmtand thaLthe-poinLof giving sncRdescriptioas is not to defend 
thcrii a^inst^lternative descriptions one finds in the social science 
lileraiiiotSpccifiCTlly, tlie respective descriptions of the bureaucratic 
^^I^Fanizatjon of work, the prdfessioriaiizatidri of kribwiedge arid scr- 
yi^^'i^"^ ^he ddifiiriarit practices iri policy research arc riot bflered as 
incontestable. Iti fact, iri sbciblbgy albnc a substantial literature has 
grown around the qu«;tibn bf just wjiat cottstitutoi asbund d«>ciipU 
of each of the three; As a philbibphcrx I shall brcbnte^ 
for example, but acknowledge my descriptions as characterizations for 
which some of their coljcagucs argue. Our main agenda shall be, of 
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course, sec l^articular conccpUbhs of knowledge atiii/acion as 
inhering in social institutions and practices. 

the Bureaucmic drganization of tVork^ 

: A *^perfcctjy- bureaucratic orgahi/ation of work Has these Tour 
central features: 

(1) Those toward thr top of the organi/ationai chart fully-specify what is^to 
^ how^it is to be done by thimcioward the bottom of the chart: 

(2) Those who decide what is to be ddnc arc maxlmaily removed from the 

O) For all who work withlnjthe orpm7Jtibn, their own internal jniliticil 
goats (for example. promotio^ r«!uctfon of work demands, andthe like) 
displace ihc_functionai goajiLof the organj^ation (e.g., the delivery of 
social services or the auditing of tax retarns): _ 

(4) Pcrvaiive rules (K»th protect each member from "irregalar** behavior of 
super idrs and sulK>rdinates atid deny alt members, except of coarse those 
at the very top of the orphi7Jitioh\ the latitude that initiative requira. 

If for heuristic purposed we Miiutne tbat^aLmajot purp^^ form 
bf <>rpht^atibh of work is to define and td^r^ out tasks knowledge- 
ably, then the pnncipaJly P[ai^^ of bureaucralicaily 

brgarii/ed^rJc becomes^apparent: only the occupants of the top boxa 
on the jchjul are assumed to Jcnaw what should be ddnc^ and their 
•^knowledge- is not tainted with what might be learned oh those lower 
levels of cognition wtere one deals with the sensible wbrldi as do thi»c in 
the lowest boxes who actually manufacture the gbdds 
provide the services; rurther. the brgajiir^uonji^sjd mechanism to 
learn frbm its mistake, rojrjf lLii functibnlng ori directives of the top- 
box knc>wl^ge bbJde^^itiact but be perfect. As well; 
the bur«ijicratjc^rganj/atton of work reflects a Platotiic theory of 
i^Jlective action: members are functioning ''justly** when they are doing 
their rapective Weil-denned, assigned tasks; arid the pbint of guarding 
the strict spectajiratidn of the varipus bureaus and job slots is io pjrdtect 
and maiiitain the health bf the brgariism itself and not to pursue any 

aims external to the brphiyntibri 

Like the Platonic bideh the- hinarc^^^ system of bur^ucratic 
deciston-making^sor^ that the ^•one best way*" of doing tliin^ia 
prescribed and guaranteed its guiding role through itatfdardi/atibh. The 
notion of knowledge utiliration is taken as tihprbblematic in the sense 
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if: within (he hierarchy woiild only take those acUoni as 
described from a&ive^JJicn lJic_ favored k in fact 

utilized. WJiilc those functionuig at the point of dirccl^xperiencc (i.e., at 
the poiat jof production or delivery of services) mighi think that they 
have valaahie insights, what they believe is not granted the authority of 
knowledge by the orgahi/ational structure and, as would He any opinion 
emanating frpni anyone but the philosopher king, must if not 

suppresswl. Much as the Platonic cbnccplibn of knowledge utilization 
gives highest political priority lb knowledge uHliratibh; where the 
concept of knbwJedg^ ii_riiS;_so tbc i)urc^ conception- of 

knbwledge^ utxlization-gives^ top ranking to put^^ *'one be^t way** 

(authnrJi^ed knowledge) into action, wher^ the "one best way" is chiseled 
with standardizati: ri into the bureaucratic stone. 



Tlte ProfrssiunaUiation of Knowledge and Services^ 

: When kniwJedgc and services arc "professionaliz^id,^^ 

S^n in the case of medical care, it appears that we can count on three 

thin^: 

(1) The prbfessibn will claim that it must have full authority to determine 
both the knowledge cbnteht of its own work and what constitutes ap* 
propjiate applfoitidn of its Jejsc^^ z _: 

(2) The profrs^ionais- will treat ibetr lay clientias^stihservient. inasraiich as 
: ij>ey,^ t!ic clients, arc expected to follow orders (c.g, "doctor's orders"); 

(3) The profession wili insist upon having the authority to determine what 
cisimsjto knowledge arc legitimate and which claims to competence arc 
bona Hdc. 

The cbhcc|itibn of .knowledge on which prbfessibnalizattotL is 
predicated appcari !it)£avc the Ari^^ bcntof^qitnas's 
cpisicmblb©r__Profrssional journals and refcrencc works^ commonly 
r^pbrtempjricaily provided "research findings" as a basis for counsel- 
'L'^!*^^:"^^ ^'^ particular f-eatments. But perhaps more ciearjy in the 
tnode of Aquina.v is the implicit theory of cbllective action. Much as 
Aqvdnas prbpbsed that citizens bught tb bbcy the ruler whether br not 
they jHink the rii!eri cdi(is_ arc right oj- gbbd^ so prbf^sibniilizatioji 
pves the clear impression that even though the professionals arc failible, 
ihc laity should obey orders given by those whom the profession 
ccrtirics. Aquinas*s theory of collective action requires that the ruler's 



auihority not be qaestioned and be given obeisance so that a structure 
for action might be maintained. Proressidnals, withjyerhaps I 
though similar reasoning, require that the authority of the profession 
not be questioned arid be given bbeisarioe so that the structure within 

which the professionals: work can be maintained. 

The furidamcrital similariti^ between Aqtiinas*s_cnnceptJon of knowl- 
edge utilization and that of Jhe prbfcssionalization of knowledge and 
services arc_ indeed striking;. One hears ^ho^ of Aquinas when 
prorcssimials talk nf the necessity of tJie professional order id arty 
knnwicdge utilization whatsoever, indeed, chajjerigcsldtheprbre^^sibri's 
aoihority are sometimes characterized by the prbfessibri as irivitatibris 
to the destruction of the very basis bf all relevant knowledge and 
systematic inquiry. 



Pofiry Research^^ 

The cosL and sophistication of policy r^earcb logically can range 
froni asking for a show of hands on the basis bf w4iich policy decisjbris 
wijj be made (e.g., to determine what the office cbfTec policy shall bc)tb 
elabdratc, weji-flnariced, well-staffed research programs; siich as the 
federally funded New Jersey-Pennsylvania Negative Inc 
pcrimerit. Whatever its magnitude and cdinpiexit)^ 
policy research is its emphasis on ••actionable" or ^maUeabje'' variables; 
The princjpaLidea variables both that are 

prcdictivcly powerful and that can be controlled in social pfbgrams. In 
other words, the rwearchers' responsibility is tqirifbntt policy mak^s of 
what actions render what results; policy makers must, then, decide 
whether to use the levers that Ihc researchers have discovered. And, tb 
cbmplicale matters, policy researchers cdmmbniy disagree about what 
adibris get what results. 

Policy research's itnplicit cbnoepUbn of know^^ Ls strikingly 
Humeanj theorcticaljinderstanding is abandoned in favor of identifying 
pairs of events that regalarly conpin, so that the policy maker <an then 
be told what particular events, if made to happen, will ""^Use** bther 
events to occur. And, tba^egree, the implied theory of collective actibri 
comes direct l£ frbm Mill's Oh IJheriy, Experimenters populate the 
laridscape, differ bri what conjoins wjth what^ challeiige each withers' 
prbcedurcs for data collectibh and thiCL tike and, for aU the freedom of 
speech and For alLthc contesting, are presumed to improve the quality of 
their knowledge claims; 
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Hamc/Mijj conception of knowicdgc uUHzation shows thrpiigh 
fl^ several points in the production and use of policy: research. First, 
cordoned off as ^applied** rather than '•basic;'* policy research, is 
ac^idrded a thcbiy-free status. As an athcorctical enterprisc^thepol^ 
relevant knowledge is understood Co grow curoii^^ 
competing claims (such jis. •*lactnlc inhiSls cancer^'^nd •*iaelrije doc% 
not inhihit caiiccr-j,_onei>f thei ilaims is considered to be true and tJhc 
other fiisei^ the generatioji of the false claim is attributed to faulty 
methodology. _ 

Second, when official agencies hold hearings to decide a course of 
**^8on, they typically invite researchers to testify as Lb what a^^ will 
bring about their hopaJ-ror rwuU. When iJiercscarchSs dSa^ce^ the 
officials cither seek mc^^ scientific testimony on the assumption 
that in theTesulUng debate the truth will show itself ^r entirely dismiss 
the researchers' claims because thase claims conflict. The reasohihggoes 
thtts: either one event causes another or it docs hot; if there is a dispute 
over which is true, and if research is genuine or bona flde. the answer will 
^^8^J if the answ^ dcNCS not cmcr^, then all **scicntific- claims are 
suspect. Tor the point of research is ind^d to render trulhs_thal are 
useful to chbcKm. id individuals^ as ^ ^ oar x)wii destinies: 
Mbrcovcr^in thc Jitime/SiiU Iradi policy researchers and 

pbjiq^ makers, the "consumers,'' assume that no special theoretic^j 
^phtstication is required to understand the results of policy research, 
for policy ratearchers, being free of "basic" r^earch's theoretical thrust, 
«an (nay, must) express their findings strictly as statements bf conjoin- 
ings. One event or thing does or docs not conjoin with (**causc-) anbtficr. 
Or, from the policy maker's perspective, sbmcthing is or is nbt a tool for 
effecting particular results. 



i V Toward Revising insiUahnaUted 
€dnc^itom itfknowM^e Ulititmton 

To this point we have noted that at least three different cdnceptiohs of 
^rtowiedge utilization inhere in dUf action structures, bur social insti^ 
tntions and practices. Unfortunately^ the underlying epistemic plural- 
ism B ho virtue; when faced with different cbnceptibns bf knowledge^ 
which one we choose ^S>ftT matLer cpi_sicmn our 
professed political values can hardly be effective when it is not our 
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preferred values, but ihos^ of other th^ 

ingrained m ouj-a^clLoivstnictutcs, (Here I must beg my rcaderjtto fill in 
i^hcir owrijxotinids for accepting the claims that epistemic pluralism arid 
pojiticai pluralism, respectively, arc not virtuous. The develbpmeht of 
arguments in support of these d»iftis exceeds the space available^ Thus, 
wc arrive at the focal qucstibri: How might bur social Institutions and 
practices be revised so as tb reflect a currently more dcrcnsibic 

cbnceptidh bf knowledge utilization? 

Tb answer this qu^tibn^ fint we need ioronstruct a conception of 
knbwiedge utiliT^ation that derives from epi most sophistic 

cated cbnorption of JcnowJedge and from the mostxlefehsible theory of 
collective Action^ Just what conarptloaof knowiedge is most sbphisti- 
course, the central issue that drives epistemolbgy. Quite 
clearly it would be foolish tb claim that even the currently dotninant 
model in epistemolbgy constitutes, iri any serise;jhe''rtnai con^ 
Our interest here need bnly be to supersede the^ii^esem^ institutibti- 
ali/ed cbncep^i^ns brknowledge toJ he extent we can today. As wellrthis 
is no place tb attempt a ^otmd-op^gtirnent for some set of political 
values. So Anste^^ Jet jus .sopcrdy llimit our task. Here it shall be helpful 
to foU6wan-if-then line of reasoning. (jTweaccept liberal pbliticil values, 
/^n here we need only to present liix^ral thebiypf cbjiective actibn as it 
has been modified to correct its weakn^s^ in Mill's rorrnulatibri. From 
this more sophLsticatcd cbnoeptibn bf knbwled^ ind this Jmprbved 
liberal theory bfcbllcctiv^ adibri. wecarLsketchithe^riei^a! featurdsbfa 

more deCensible cbnceptibn of knowledge utilizatioti. 

Answering the qu^tibtiof how our iocial institotions and practto 
rhight be revised require supersedant <x>riception of 

knowledge utilization. OearJy, a coiriplete answer also requires that we 
m^Herstand social institutions sufficiently well tb be able to see 
specifically what institutional affangeinents^buld cmplby the preferred 
conception of knbwiedge utilization. For this secojid part of the ariswer. 
I defer to the social scientist^ and rnysilf cari and shnald offer dril^ 
rtibst general characterizatibri bf ihc nature of considerations that the 
social scientist should bear in mind. 

The Jjakawstdh Cohcepiioh of Knowledge 

Historically, between the Humean cbnceptibn bf knbwiedge and that 
of Imre Lakatos (1970), there appeared at least four furidarneritally 
different cbhceptibns bf knbwiedge. Our task here is not tb review the 
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criiiaim that prompted the development of each. For our piirpoi^e^ here 
U-&halj be sufpctent to describe the l^katosiari coiiception against the 
^ckground of the Hiimeah conception. 

For Lakalos, as for Hume, bbscn' at ibri statements are rendered true 
or false by cxpcrichce, whether such experience occurs naturally or 
•I'rpugh experimentalton. But unlike fluroe^ Lakalds docs not 
the CP'bwth of kii^l^g^ &iniply_a^ ofisach jitatcroejits: 

Instead^ knowledge deyeJops as theelahoratton^nd competitive testing 
^ ihcorin. if proceeding scientifiaijy, researchers do their work 
/Apoo^ proposing and trying out theories. In partlcuiar, with a theory 
i|^y try to predict nbvei facts, to expiain the successes bf ihe competing 
theory or theories, and tb cbrrbbprate the excess empirical cbriteht bf 
their theory. When they succeed on these three criteria, Jthe^ have 
rational ^bunds for a<ieptir-g^ iheri icuiding tJiedry over cb 
one*. ThuSi kriowlSgc Jj'ows Ahroiigtcoinp^ between xetearch 
F^b^anu,^ Aot via^Huniean iiccr^ion; and there are rational means for 
chb<Miagihe winner; contrary to Kuhn's (1970) claims regarding the 
extra-rational nature of "scientiric revolutions.*" 



The Revised tiBerat llteory of Conertive Artivn 

Recall that th(Llwd antMl prcmis^w of Mi^ 
•ctibn arc, iit ordS flj.priority; thi indivJduab should choose for 
t|KfnselvesjnLniattersihat regard their own destinies and, second, that 
they chdnse best for themselves when they base their choices on true 
knowledge, which Mill argues arises naturally from the free exchange of 
ide^ where all persons can participate. Now while thetc have been 
owniwous deveibpffients in literal theory bi^bnd MiH, in liberal thebry 
of^rollc^lveactibn in particular^ the central change pivbis bn one issue: 
the fortnulatibh bf bpinibns amongst whichjridivjdualsJi^ 
nuike a chbice. Mill's thebq;^ wM 

than the sum of indLviduat goods, does tiot or, more to the point, cannot 
iddr^s lhe_question of who should determine the options, 
^^tunber of political theorists and moral philosophers who have 
^suc of the origin of the options point tb the impbrtarice 
of^conc^pt of Gbmmuhtty tb defchsibre liberal thebry. The reasoning 
proceeds roughly as follows: (I) whatever rational, self-inlcrest«J 
persons wbujd choose for Ihcitisclvcs would contrihutc tb their dcvcio^i- 
went and ehjdyineni of ihar own c^^ and abilities (Rawls. l97l); 

(2) just which capacities and abilities are worth developing and the 
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exercise of* which capacities and abiiities is erijdyabie depend ihlcruqai 
way apoaot hers in the cofnmurfjty or which one is a part (Wolff, 1968); 
O) the options, among which individuals are free to choose, should be in 
the cdmmuhity or public interest or at least not against it;'' and (4) what 
in the cdmmunily or public interest should be fdrmulaicd by 
fhdividuals as mcmHcrs of the cbrorounily /Whi rather than 

being lert to deterrtij naiion t^lhe econojnicilite^ as turned out to be the 
case in free-maiJcet, (Macpherson, 1977). 

Iliis isio say, while individuals ihnuld stiil be free to choose iii matters 
that rq^ard their own destinies, the range of individual choice should be 
limited by a concrptidn of commuflity^. Further, where issues regard 
what is4h the community interest, the choices that arc to appearbii the 
ballot should be decided by the community, rather than being decided 
by an elite group. 

^esifohs for the Sdcidl Scientist 

The Lakatosian conception of kridwiedge and the reyjscd liberal 
theory of collective action combine to rorm a mprc defensible cbriccp- 
ttdh of kiibwjedge utili7.aUbn as its epistemic and political prcrhises are 
more defensible. Accprding to this Lakatbsian/rivised-lib^ 
t ibn^ a 11 persons ate not iqwlb^ cbinpeieni to understand^ mtich ]«s lb 
judge, inowledge daims^Jn fact^-only those who have some consider- 
ahlr theoreti^j sophistication an appreciate the force of even the 
simplest observational stiitement. Yet, all persons stiil have a tight not 
only to makechoices that affect their destirues, but also to participateas 
members of the cdmmuhitj^ (I) in setting the bduhdaries wjthin which 
they must choose, and (2) in deciding the slateTrbm which they as 
individuals must chose when registering prelereni^ 
actibns. Hiw might pbJL^^ be revised- tb 

actnowJcdge the theoretical content that is basic to the growth of any 
knowledge whatsoever, including knowledge generated expressly to 
inform policy-making? Further, given that the knowledge produced by 
policy research must at least be understbod outside the scientific 
cbmnluhity if it is to be Utjli/ed^ how might practices in repbrtihg the 
findings of policy research be revised so as to increase their cbmprchch- 
sihility to the theoretically unsbphistjcated? 

A second feature of the Mkatdsiah/reyised-liberal cbhceptibn of 
knowledge utiliratidh regards the rbie and range of acceptability of 
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perceived error. In scicntinccndcaybn aii error in predict ioi; docs not 
necessarily indicate erroneous^ theory. For cxaraple, the failure to 
ofecryc. some pr^iScd social phcnorn^enon docs not nccessariiy 
challenge ibc researchrgaiding theory: instead, it may indicate that 
additional factors are at play. To mistakconc of even several pfrdictive 
fi»lttro for a theory falsiHcation would be to rhL^u the 
scientific enterprise and thus tb r;isk al>ahdohing programs of nblicy 
research on the wrong bases. What changes in the cbridilidiis and 
conduct of policy research might help us avoid this ""false falsification" 
problem? Might we noLiiMd to cb^^^ longer term 

funding bf r^irch pro-ams jiibte here that I say ""programs" rather 
^^*n jingle-shot pr^JertsMn order that those programs could themselves 
l^ec^mc weU enough established to allow for the developmenl bf theory 
that might then be compared with other theories in rational competi- 
tion? 

A third feature bf the l^katbsian/rcvised-lrberaLcbjcepUo 
lengcs the aiithbritarian ispcds ofprbfes^^^^ on epistemic 

and pbjitical grbun^ Chaos iii pfofes- 

sibfial knbwledj^ produclio^ a common profcssionai 

clairn^ would notiieed ta be the result of abandoning the profcssibfvs 
strangle-hold on certified knowledge. We have rational criteria to decide 
knowledge disputes. Now thej>oji{iical^ grounds^: Though riot all persons 
are ^ually cximpetcrit tb judge knowledge claims, individuals do have 
l^h^ right tb make their bwri chbices over the full range of decisions that 
aflcct themselves. The supcrbrdinatc attitude bf prbfnsib 
laypersbris riiust thus M faulted bit a pblilical b^^ might be 

done, bur revis^cbjn^ptibnjof knowledge utilization would have us 
^5k^ jo reduce the^thoritarian,^ haughty^tance of professibnals? 

With regard to the burraucratic organization of worJc, the i^katbsian/ 
revis^.Uberal conception of Icnowjcdgc utilization bffers tw^especialjy 
questions. Firat> if wc treat work itself as a scieritific act ivity; 
it maica good sense tb ask How wbrk might bebrganizedsb that wbrJcers 
could make adjustments in thdr adivitie^ iiL response to predictive 
failiircs. If in faxi burc'iu^acy^^nnbt learn from its errors, we should 
ask jiist what kind of organization can. Second, if a sense of community 
is^scntial to individuals" developing and enjoying their capacities arid 
abihtiei, Jve .should also ask. how might work be revamped so as tb 
enhance a feeling of communify? (Notice that the pbirit iri asking this 
question here is not tb seek ways tb mcrease prbductivity.) That is. what 
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institutional arrangements Would dtscouiage workers from bujjding 
protective cocoons around themselves wjth goal dispiacemenl and, at 
thc^same time, provide common rallying points? Or, to take another 
ap_prj>jich ihat may jicein somehow heretical how might work He 
reor^m^ed to subordinate considerations of knowledge utilization to 
concern with the deveiopment of a sense of cortiiminity? 

Until we can answer t hese and a host of like questions alKiutlh^eand 
other social ifistitutibhs and practices^ bur collective attempu at 
knowledgeable actions will cbntinue to be shaped by now indefensiSJe 
cbnceptions of knbwIedg^utjLi^atjoii: Umij then, we shail be piagued by 
epistemic and political dissonance ^ created by the gap 

bf l^wjtto ( j j bur best and erstanding of the nature of knowledge and bur 
professed poiiticai values, and (2) what our social institutions and 
practices encourage. 



/Votes 



r Tor an overview of the lort of iludies thai getierally regard fcnowledite ulilt/airori. 
fice Havejock (IV72). 

: A ^P^P^A^^^^^ Academy of Fdtiaitoh. I am 

pm^ntly working on this far lunger manotcript which iihoajd he ready for publtditioh in 
1981. 

3. lhi% explication draws princfpitly oh the eptitemotogy that Plitb prctefitii in the 

_ A T'1^_?^'^P'***19^ Platb'i theory of collective action in built appeari in the 
Frpuhfic und Xhe jimaeuM. 

P ■ *^!^* epislemology from Stimma 7hefVfitj(ira, wee Rourke ( 1960). 

6. For an excellent, icociiijhie f elect iuh of Aqutriai*s theory of collective action, woe 
Btgomari, 1953. 

9**^_^J* »^^."'l^y_^^^^^ pn^^'^o'y orco!l«:t»ve action in John Slimrt Miirji 
workj. tlHi explication it based on hii (in tihttir (1859): 

? ^»^"<^^P*»^n draw« h^yily, though nol txclusively. from Crozicr (1964): 
9. For ;hi» sammary, I have borrowed from Fretdsbn (1970), especiiilly Pirt IV. 
•XTofWultihg Profetsionii in a Free Society." 

10 For *[n^ili^ Jnbit chirictert/attbrit bf policy roiearch. nee Et/ibni 

(1970. andScptt and Shore (1974): 

! _! '_• .^PKf^^'oP^:"" ■fi«»ne«l tbfuppbrt hit contentipiirt^iaf todal valuM^e.g.. the 
public^ good or >nter«t. eorfi[il mbre^[hanj ftutii of tridividiial inieretlt aiid ire nbl 
antithetical lb the hatic princtplet of liberailim. 
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] Sejeriiifle nmnagement and cf If ioal 
theory in educational administration 



p. E. \A^tkins 



Introductlbif 

It wbUH seem from r€K>5nt studies by Gronn (1982) that.^ concept of scientific 
management is still a powerful force in educaBonal administration. 

This paper examines Iww educatlOT administratloh became ^entiajly a tech- 
nkfueotc^ntiOi through the ti-ahsfe^ of sc^htific rnariagemeht practK^^and Ideologies 
frorn-irxJastrial managerr^^ It argues, with Gronhi that the 

influence of scient^rnara in ttie adrnlriistratioh of 

schools; but that such an influen^ j>cesent5 o^ani^tima^ problems a& technica 
probleins and tghores the power relationship, class structure and legitimating ideol- 
ogies arourNj which oi^anlsatidns are structured. 

This paf»r porlsequeritty argues that the practice of educafibnal administrarion 
shquW J5e directed towards an ertlahcipatpiy interest rather than used as a technique 
ot control. To achievfrthis tt is suggn^sted that a critical sdqal practice would help to 
demystify the dominant social structures, processes and ideologies. 

Scieittlflc management 

Although Frederick Wins^ow Taylor did riot forrnaiate the temuscieritif^ managements 
which was originally put forward by Louis Brandeis duririg a railroad dispute^ it has 
becdrtle uhquesti(mably Mjentified with hirn. In adrninistration literature the torrns Tay- 
lorism* - scientific rhahagemehf have becorne syrionyrnbus. 
:^Jh^sy^m of jnanagement which Taylor eventually arrived at developed during 
the industnaL unrest- al Widva^ SteeL J was based <)ri the assurhptig^ 
will realise what is best for them ecor>omicaily and act accordingly. As Taylor argued: 
What the workmen want frorn thoir employers beybrid anything else \s-high 
wages and what ernplb^rs want from their workmen most of all is iow labour 
cosf-of mariufacture . . . the existence or absence of these two elements forms 
the best index to either good or bad rhahagemeht. 

- iTaylpr. 1972a:?3) 

: So that this rational behaviour could eventuate Taylor proposed four types of new 
duties which he called the principles of scientific managernenf: 

• The first of these prirlciples may be called the development of a science or 
work. 

• The second is the scientific selection and then progressive development of 
the workrneri. 

lis 
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• The third is the bdnging of the science and the scjentifically selected and 
trained workmen together. _ _ 

• The fourth consists of an almost equal division of the actual work of the 
estat)lishmeht between the workmen, bri the one hand, and the management 
dh the other hand. 

(Taylor, 1972b:40^1) 

^^^^^^ *ork, because hM| r^jhsidered that 

workers weredeiibeoitej^j-estric^ thej€^el of^productiwr^iqulred by mahagemeht. 
Such behavioar while ratkHiaJ to t^^o^ei^v^-i^ional-^ tnai^g^rnent^rKi tfieir 
representaiives like Taylor. So scier^tific management' was 'injti2^edV4o squeeze ^ 
greater arnwrrt <g actual prbducHon out of the emplbyers' labour power or poieniiai 
laixHJr, tilereby raisirig the rate of surplus value available to managernent. The solutidn 
ot tow ta intensify the labbu- process was to change the organisatibri of wbrk. For 
"^a^r noted under prevailing oohditidns the workers cdhtfdiled the wbrk process. As 
he pointed out 

the underlying ptiilbsbphy of all of the bki systems of managernent in cornrnon 
use makes it imperati>^ t each wbrkmah shall be left with the final respbn* 
sibility for (fcing his jbb practically as he thinks best, with comparatively little 
help and advice from mahagemeht. 

_ __ _ (Taylor. 1972a:25) 

Thus for the structure of work to alter 

tt^ mahagemeht thust take over and perfortti much of the work which is how 
left to tfie rmn; ajmdst ^ the woHcmah shdukJ be preceded by one 

or more pi sparatory acts of the management ... - 

(Taylor. 1972a:26j 

Sdehtffic rnariagerneht is oohasrh^ with mahagerhent's point of view. It does not 
cohoerh itself with undeilyirig reaspfis fbr the devejopnieht of ahta^bnistic social 
relatfohs of wort* It is concerned shaping and stmcturihg of labbUr to the 
?^f^s^^ 5?4^Md^i^'^^^ Js nox ^ jnuch a science of mah- 

^t^*^^^^^ l^^'^'P^^yP^sented l^itiBtter *a science of the management of other's 
work under capit)iist conditionsV(6raven7ian^ zz 

Braverman views Tayiorism in terms of three major principles: 

• ttle first principle is 1he c^ssoc/af/^ of the /abbr process fro^ the skins of the 
w(^&rs . . . Henceforth it is to depend hot at:^LyF>'^the abilities of workers, but 
entirayy4J|»njhfp^^ 

• the second principie-isfto separati on- o f conceptim ^mjxecotroo^ gather than 
its more common name of the separation of mental and-manuaL labor (the) 
'science of work' is never to be developed by the worker always by management 
(Brayermari. 1^974:114) 

• ttie third pfihciple is presented as follbwc: 

If ^ Jift pdnciple is the iiathenrtg a of knowlj^ge of labor 

process and^»Lsecond is the^ncentration otti^kno^edgeas the Bxcjosive 
province of management — together with its essential converse^ the absence 
of such knowledge among the workers — then the third is the use of this 
mbhopbly over knowledge to control each step of the labor prbcesr and its 
liibd^ of exbcutibh _ : _ i 

(Braverrhah, 1974:119) 
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With tbe imfDlement^Dn of theaa pnhdples. power within the workplace shifted 
heavily towarcls raanagemen^^ work was jhGrea«ih§|y fragmented 
routinized arxJ sabjugated to^man^gerpemx^ according to Dnx^er 
1he analysis of work_lnt6 its simplest elemente and^ sy^ematic impfovement of 
worker's pergrmance of each of these eiements* (1954^): _ 

But while Taylor explicitly sfresses the ecbhornic ratibnaHty which will lead to era- 
ploy^ a^:^t2HiN^^ of sciemifjc itianagerheht itx^kA is the threat of <x>erd6n: He. 
himself, is^pe^ct^ aw^e^at :»jch changes wiH fce resistiici and contested so that 
mrkers wiH-rK^tq^beB^^ or persuaded that they rieed to act /ratibhaHy'. 

Thu^s the 'scierx^ of workVdweJoped ^ mies, Iragrhehtattbh 

of work, and appropriation of worker knowledge most be imposed on the empldyees 
in the workforce, dohsequehtiy, 

fL ^S4:»ily through e/7/drced stahdardisaHph of methods, enforced adoption of 
!^ ^??i^P*®?^^ 3'*' ^drkir^ ^CKKjitibhs. and en/brced ob^peration that 
this tEBSter^ork can ttie duty of en^rt/ng the adoption of 

starxiards and of enforcing this co-operation rems with mahagerheht JUohe^ 

(Taylor, 1 972a:83) 

I iT^^s sdentific maha^ was based on the concept of control; c^ntroi of knowl- 
edge; Rjntrol of the work prdces&ahd its evaJUatibri; arkJ cbntrot of motivation through 
eroiWTiic gain^Bysu^ ^trol Taytof's methods offered toth the jrospect of tower 
costs through JrKreased^ficier^^ of workers jyf mahagerr>erit. 

This view influenced not only bosine^men twt aU»^edijp|^ »jministiratdrs who 
modelled themseives on their counterparts in indust^: lnaddition,4hey saw an ad- 
ditional benefit — an increase In their status in society through the use of Jw * vo- 
cabulary and tecHrikjUes of industry* (Callahar?, 1962). Through the use of thesa^ew 
methods^of managernent, edlKratdrs cdukJ avoid the critfcisni of iriefftoier^cy. By adopt- 
"^P?"^^?^^?]?'^^^^^ management, school adrhinistratdrs strove tberhulate 
their business counterparts: 

Taylorism today 

Taylor's views hot only have considerable historical irnportarra-btrt are alsa vital m 
dbtainihg a clear uriderstandirig of how arid why industry today is organised However, 
as adrninistrators in the put^k: sector seek to erriulate their private industry counterparts 
arKjiheiwterns (rf ttie social relations of cdhtrpi in the jxiblic sector basicaily rnirror 
^'^A ^^'^'^^J'L^?^?'^*^^ industry; tfwri his views 

are also irnportani in understanding jf^^mintstratioriaridorg^ of educational 

systems. This Irripdrtance has been stated quite clearly by Bravemian. 

It is im|X)ssible to dverestirnate the impbrtarice of the scientific management 
mov^miemtrv the shaping of the modenS cbrppratibri arid Indeed all institutions 
in ca^tanst^ociety which cany prccesses. The popular ribtibri that 

Taylorism has been ^superceded* byJater schools of ihduslnal psychbR:>gy br 
hurriari relations', that it 1ailed . : . becau5e-of Taylors ^ma naive 
views of hurriari motivation br because it brought atout^^onri ot lafcx^X)p- 
pbsitibri br because Taylbr arid various sucxessbr^ antagonized workers and 
sometimes mariagemerit as well . . . br that it is outriibded* because certain 
Taylorian i^5eciffcs Nke furictibrial fbremariship br his Iriceritive-pay scheriies 
^A^^'^jy^'^scaKJe^ methods; all tt»se represerit woeful 

rriisreadlng of the actual dynamrcs of the development of rhahagerhent.^ 

(Bravermari, 1974:86) 

ISO 
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The pnncipies of taylorism are 5tiii a Jon^iiv^ admini^ of or- 

gahisations iri both the prrvate and public sectors: Indeed, the iragmentation division 
and de^liiiif i^jot^ is not only increasing in the private wbrkpja^ (Zimballst. 1 979; 
GrTOm)aurri.1979i Kraft, 1978}cJHJt is also becoming eviderrt in the edticationai 
s^^^A}^^. t»ta;^ir<HJXv1OT^ 

Research^^ D^ns et. al^(1972) found that the principles of scientific mahagemeht 
stijj decide_ho^^K)rkJ9iji-bas^n]^ administered for the majority 

of members of most organisations; They found that 

Overwhelmir^ ihfluehcihg the design of industrial jote is the criteridn of mini- 

'nl^'S^^'Wwliate of jxodiicihg, i.e., the ODst of perfbrrnihg the required 

^P?^^9*? zT>^usual irxJk:ator of achievement is mihimum unit pperatibh time. 

besigm^ofjikis^ tfMeLcnteriofvas being satisfied by the application of the 

f6ibwing_ principles or goK^ioc s^e^^Job cxjntent: 

(a) ihe content of indivlduaj jobs is specified: 

it) so as to achieve speciallzatlon of skill 
(ii) so as to minimize sidll iBcjuiremehis 
_('") M "lihimize learnir^ time or operator training time. 

(b) Iridividaai ^l^are j»rnt»n^ jnto specif jPl^^j^ that: 

(i j specialization is achieved wheneverjxjj^Jble by^ limiting the number 
:: of tasks Jh a job and limiting the variatioDs in tasks or jobs; 
JiiJ the cbhteht of the job is as repetitive as possible; 
(iii) training time is minimized. 
:-~:zi^l:i : :: iDavis et al. 1972:79) 

^J^z^n*^^*^^ stating that, whatever the rhetoric of cbivehtibhal schools of 
management stadia, still 

curTOTt j(* d^igri practices are consistent with the prir>cipj^ ^If^^^^i^ation 
bi' scfeht^c mahagernerit. They minimize the dependence of the organization 
dn^ ihdividual. At the same time they minimize the contribution of the individual 
to ttie work of the orgahizatidh. iz 

(Davis et al.. 1972:80) 

Scientific management design practices are alsa evident in TecerYt research Into 
theiirngemehtatibh bfzsuch hew work processes as the j^vord proce^r-(bowning; 
1980; Buchahah and Bdddy. 1982). Buchanan ami Boddy found Sat management 
a»"i^ ''pstly to rlkjuce thefiumber of ty|»sts and typing cx)Sts; secondly 
tte Jmrodui^xi 0^ word processors wbukJ help to achieye that aim by creating jobs 

f'^^r^P^^^^^^^if^n?^^^ hdrihg' arRJ thiitily mahagemehts^C(^^ 

would increase Srocfcgh tte {1982:t#~'10). Thus 

most cornpanies continue to design pbs in accordance with the orthodo}^ principles 

of scientific management (Berggren, 1980): 

But while there isdeskillirig there is also nBskilling. Whileibe majori^ df empioyees 
may be subject to increased cbhlrol through the d process a small number 

^'z^^P!??®®^ are reskilled. However, their increased power due to this reskillihg 
makes them sut)iect to the next thrust in the seai^ch for complete cbhtrbl. As Zimbalist 
puts it 

mechahlza^ibh and deskilling of work in one -economia sector imply that new 
processes arid: techhk)ue^^ in another : : : sector. These new ^o- 

cesses arKf techniques bring with therri the demand for workers with new initially 
scans? ^ills. H is TO^ until a later stage of their devetopmeht that these new 
PRX^ssefarKl techniques t>eoc'me thertiselves subjected tb rationa!izatibh. job 
fregmentation and mechanization. 

(Zimbalist. 1979. p. xvl) 
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However, any reskjiling lhal^)ccurs (ajnoems essentially differehl people, in a different 

place and at a different time. 

The central drive in the scientific management rrovement ¥S^|^ wbrl^er 
to an unthinking aw)er}d^br the machine: this^as ta be^^ieved through t|ie 
transfer of woHcshc^ *cfX)wled^ to rnaria^jTierit However, it not^nlyLa^^ tl^ 
TOr»^«^ but also thd sch(X* system through the ad6ptk>ri of Tayfer s philbsophy of 
"'^n?^?^?^^ '??^!"®?^^^^ view of educiUibri arid attempts to rneasdre 
specific oateorrosotme ediratonal ^em. In this way, educatidh was fragmented 
in the nanie of efficiency (Besag, 1981; kliebard, 1975). 

1^ irSuefice of bi^ne» management 
strategies In education 

l^mughout the last hundred years the domiharit model on which the organjation 
and adrnrai^ratiisn of «^ h^ been based has been derived from cbrpbrale 
managemert. TO tffid orgahisatiph ^hwlsdUririg ttie eariier social 

efficiency movement which devetopesd in tte p(^ Wor^ War One period arid the new 
social efficiency riiovernent which has arisen in the 1970s. 



Sclemifflrmanagement and tfw social efficten^ 
movement 

1^ basic Kiec^:)gy of^this view of schooHrig is th^^derts^ should t» pre to 
fit the demands of the existing reality of the workplace Social afficiency educators 
profx)^ that schools should be organised to prepare students for their place in 
ns^'ohat unity ahdOrd^ rhj^M bepreserved. 
Edaratora^trc^^ CUbberly. ThdmdlRe arid Ellwobd held the 

assumption that tf^ generalwetta^ of the community coincides with business man- 
power requirements: Thus as Callahan (1962) argues it was 

No wonder that schbojmeri sought to emulate Se efTiclericy bf business and 
u^ whatever methods busiress has usSj to attain it; and no wonder that 
isdenlific management' appeared in the forefrbnl of these riiethbds. Its ap- 
pearance,fTOwever,«as an unhappy one for bur educatibriai^system. For instead 
of approaching ihe stod^L of ^ the ^ial sciences, school 

administrators applied the 'science* of business-industrial management as they 
uhderstood it. 

(ealiahan. 1962:245) 

TheM educatoi^^ took Tay tors idea and applied Ihehi to schrols. The quest for 
efficiency was dinw:ted atboth-tl^ of schools, in which the Irarisjlibri 
of the superintendent of schools from an educator to a business manager took place 
(KUebard, 1975). and the curriculum: 

Bbt)fe>itt in particular was greatly irifjuericed by Taylor: He aiso ^jt- forward four 
prim:ipies of scientific managemerit. His first principle was to use alj the plant all the 
avaiiaWe tirm His second principle was to reduce tfie number of worked to a minimum 
by keeping eactt at 4te m€U«m his work efficiency. His third principle involved 
the eiiminaiion of wa^e. §tobt)i prirfeiple moved frbni efficiency iri the Work" 

place lb efficiency in educatlonai theory: A suitably administered scl^l wbUW 

work up the raw rnaterial info thatjiriished product for which it js best adored. 

Applied Id educatrbh this means: Educate the iridividuai according to his capa- 

t r 
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bllrties. TWis requires that the materials of thie curticurum be sufficlehtly vanbus 
P. 5^*^^*?^^ 9^ every class of individuals in tHe COTrtjurM^ arxJ the course 
of draining and sUid^ be sufficiently flexible that the irxjivldual can be given just 
the things he needs: u izj i 

(in Kliebard. 1975:56) 
Bbbbit thus minpred the principles of Taylor In both organising the school and also 
Of^islrig the products from the school. As such, the pptirnal role of students passing 
trough ^^tlonal iristitutioh is to adapt td apredeterhiihed and preselected 

Sneddon ai«) c^isideredtfiat-SodaL^c^ncy^^ £^s 
for the direct teaching of knowledge; attitodes-and^ls intended to 5h£^4he4ndi^ 
viduars predetermiried social characteristics (see Drost, 1967). As Taylor iiad applied 
scterice to rnanagernent in the quesi for efficiency Sneddon also felt that educators 

'DieJr^arid|^neml^^sis4h^ become scientific, 

to become a fieid of ^>liedscjer^r as are aJi^dy rn^iidne^ war fiavlga^n, 
agriculiure; rnetal working and the like. But efficiency of action in any fiekJ-of 
applied science is pc^iUe only on the basis of clearly defined airns: Right 
mettlbds gid sburxj testing of resutte are practicable only as they are cbnsciousfy 
^^Id^^^peafic^ based upon clearly d^hed and careful^ tested sums. To prove 
^^i^^^ble of deveR)pi^^^^ in ao^^rdance wtth scientifR: standards and prin^ 
cipjeSvCducation must in all tts phases fomiulate arid study its new problems 

and aims: 

(Sneddon. 1916:187). 

Over forty years later ihedrive towards a ^lentlflc approach toward education was 
stilNri ovider^. F^r as Gr^^ similarly argued: 

the^adrntnistr^r >s an-app!*er-^ ^^^^^ rpuclvthe^uiie way s^sn engineer 
or doctor. There will always be some art in adminls^tion as ttiere js^ in en- 
gineering or rnedicine; but the amount of art will decrease as the amount of 
availatHe scientific ihformaiibn replek^s adrninistrative fblklcre. 

Griffiths. 1959:24) 

~ ^^MpP^ 'J^f^^'^Pn^^U^y^ ^^^P^^L^^^i^ based orl rational, scientific 
principles was needed tqcontrol^ie^indivkd^ were to 

becorne f6lk>wers or workers ttien the schoo] shoukJ teach them to follow well, so 
rnaking ah efficient society. Ellwobd argued that 

Systems of education have hot been created for tfv^ training: arid: develbprneri^ 
of individuals as such, but rather ta fit the individual for rnehibership in society^ 
thatis^iqx^rit^l the pro<^^ fc^ which they acquire hab^s. so that they shall 
advantageously, co-ordinate their activrttew r'^th those of Iheir group. 

(in Franklin, 1976:309) 

Central to this applicatipri of the ide6k>gy of science and scientific rnanagernent to 
schooling was the factory metaphor of the school. This Kliebard (1975) argues is 
res^slt^e for tile prdcess-pr mode of ratibnalrty tilat still ir^uehces school 
^^PP^^^J^ P^^^^ P*^^hlsatidhai and curriculum models of schooling 

still refiect ttie ideology^otindu^r^ i^z zr_ i iz ziz i z 

Such technolbgicaj models with their origin iri iMustry.4new stijdents-in industrial 
terrns as raw rnaterials to be molded into the finished products, /te Cubberly argued 

pur schools are, in a sense, fcKitbries, in which the raw prpdiicts (children) are 
^P^^z^^^^^^^^P^ J^^io^^ W9 products to rtleet the vanbus derriarxts life. 
The specifkstions for manufacturing come from the demands of twentieth- 
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centur^tmjlizationar^jt-^ busiw^of the a:ho^ bUlRj its pupils accbrdihg 
to the specifications jad<k)wa: Thi&dema^ machihefy. 
continuous measurenfient of production to seeJf it is^ccooling to specifications, 
the elirnihation of waste in manufacture and a large variei^ in the output: 

_^ _ _^ (in Kliebard, 1975:52) 

Froro_st^h-a-per^ect^ role of the studem is the addptidri of a 

predetermined and praseJe^ed pattern of behaviour (A^e, 1979). This pattern of 
t^ehavibur is associated with a cumculum which is organised and administered to 
reflect what rnlght be called rnanagerial education: Here the curriculum is evaluated 
dn|ts ability to meet the demands of the dbmiriaht eoDnornic instKuiions. this centrality 
of the curncu[urn to tl^^ a factory is pointed <HJt by Bbbbitt. 

if the school were a factory^te child tte ideal adult the finished 

product, the teacher an operativer theLpdndpaLa foreman,^tt^^^ 
could be thought of as whatever processing the raw material needs to change 
him into ':he finished product. 

(In Gallagher. 1980 5) 
f^anaie^ht strate^^ jri the world 

of work, educationalistsveiiedihejoequal^f^ 

under the rhetoric of science and techrx>logy:^ej^oirunam-cl^^ 

ensured whilst being obscured and legHirnated through the predorrynance of neutii^^ 

techrK)lbgical considerations. In this way the administration of educational structures 

and the ajrnculurn becbrnes ah instrument of social control. Control which ensures 

conformity and the maintenahce of the status qiJb. 

The new efficient movement 

in the 1970s arid I98bs there has^d^ th^ new 4^ffic«en^ new cult 

of efficiency (Beare. 1982): This niovenrient has^eeruasscxaatedwShjtw increasing 
ecbnbrriic crisis that most western countries find themselves in: To counter the effects 
of the crisis, the state arid the educational systern under its control has Jncreaslngly 
turned ia txytporate niddels of rnariagerherit as a means of sblvirig the prbblerri. As 
Apple puts it 

the current solution is toJ^upie-the-tig§tenirig of4^^ 
reductk>ris in spending, and closer ties between schools and-industg'^ the 
brie harib with the rhetoric of local coritrbl, parerital choice and a 'free market' 
ihdividualisiti bri the bther. 

(Apple, 1981:383) 

Beare ( 1 982) fias butliried three factors which have been important in the re-ernerg- 
erice bf the s<xial efficiency mbyernerit, Firstly, private industry, due to iriflatibri, has 
habdecreasirig profit rtiargiris which has caused a ratibrialisatibri of brgariisailbri arid 
?!3?wSi*J'?tlb|5>^ have been reduced allbwirig errijDlbyers tb tye much rribre 
setectivg-in recruiting_stag^ m n i in z - 1 n 

SecorKlly^ the governn^t^sect^rJsal^ infiatjon, increased costs 

arid firiariclal cut-backs as governments Jo stinrtuJatGLtheupfnrate s^^ 
sequeritly. they seek to riiirrbr the private sector by higher 'productiv^* and 'efficient': 
Because educatibri has a history of such an approach, literacy tests, riumeracy tests, 
reading test scores, and exarhiriation niarks are ihcreasirigty viewed as iriipbrtarit 
Indicajors ^'pnxluM^ 

-Thirdly^ the effecte of inflation have prcRjuced a 'taxpayers* revolt-. With taxes 
increasing due to inflation, taxpayers simplistlcally compare education with the private 
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sector woi1( they are^cx^istorned to and^^ and ef- 

ficierxy. jn_sach a scenario education becomes purely inslrumenial with educational 
butepnies 'efficientty' matched lb corporate needs. 

Thus if we ^xept Braverman's prbpbsijibh that while practices may differ the 
^^feQy ^ TaY^drism still holds in the workplace and society pherally, then such 
??^^J:^5^?'' :9^st-effecti cx)re-curnculum, vdcatldrialism, arid jncreased 

efficerw^ in jdwoJs rnight^ viewed more clearly. In current terrhs the rdedlo§y of 
the social e^^i<^eJ^ ^overnent^rtte exempJifi^ 

The argument is concerned with economic considetations ^Jd control achieved 
through the closer alignment of the school with cbrporatist practices In this way; 
^ucatibh might be rnbre closely tied tb the needs bf capital while costs are cut through 
Sweater cdritrdi a<xouritabiijty ar^ the reductibri bf wastefUr expenditure. As Bates 
(1981) has argued the Wn^^^ 

(X)r)cerned primarily w^ ttefundfion-otedu 

force; with ensuring basic adequacy of performance in work^reJctted skills; with 
stratifying the CH put of schools thrbugh nationally recognized tests, with the 
ck>ser ifticulatidn of bppbrtunity with higher education and Iralnihg, arxJ the 
resultant strat^catidri; arid with the iritegratibri bf the hierarchy of educatibrial 
opportunity with the hierarchy of dccupatidrial dppdrturiity. 

(Bates^1981;8I 

Such a view of educatibh in which control is increased whlie-costs are reduced 
irriplies a sbciaf cbritrbl mechanism In which the school is used as an instrarnent to 
rectify the imbalarices aridcpntradictibns bf the current recession. The school, in this 
seen as a regulatirig agericy thrbugh which order arid consensus in the 
existjng^^^nomic ^tmctu^^^^ 

Jn partknjlar^tfie^atnj^^icern of 4nany educational administratdrsis that of techriical 
rationality which still reflects the^sitlvistic interpr^ 

As Waldo (1978) points but the mutually supporling concepteJKfhich seem4oj^ound 
the study bf corriplex brgariizatibns 'include scientific ratlbnality, effectiveness, ef- 
fic^ricy aixJ productivity' (19^^ 

This reflecticm of the new efficiefKy tov^^ educattbr>at administration has 
^?:^®???^^y Qtdnn (1982) Ned-Taylorism. In a suh^ey of eight recent st^^^^^ 
school adrnini^j^ors he foun^ -crude Tayloristrc thirikirig'. This 

Included a preHx^capation-with^eekir^ '^ qneJt»est4Tiethod, and with a concern for 
efficiency'. He concludes by indk:ating that the studies 

have revert(^ back |b, or updjted, prirhitlye mbtlbn and time measurement 
techniques pioneered t)y F.W. Taylor arid his associates. Whether these early 
forays arepreludes to more ^phisticated sets of appraisal techniques le^^^^ 
to the-forroujatiorvol 'effort standards' and cdm^^ for pnricipals is riot 
yet clear, suffk:e it to say that signs are there in embryo. 
^ (Gronn. 1982:19) 

The questidri rtiight t>e asked,: asithis paper has indicated, as tb whether Taylor's 
'?^^*?5ds have ever beeri discard^? While the iriitia! crude pradices rnay have fallen 
into disrepute the basic jdeological force of efficiency ttlrdugh scierice arid techriblogy 
has held sway and continues to hold sway. In fact with increasing emphasis. 



Scientific management as Ideolo^ 

it becomes impbrlant at this point tOLdisttnguish beAmen scientific manager^ent^s 
practice and scientific management as ideology . For as a complete process of man- 
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agement practice the ideas were rareiyjwt into^ra^tica it^as, it was largely 
implernehted tysmajl ribn-unlbriised firms; In the Jargeranjonisediinnsjt was fier^ly 
c»ntest«j by the employees. Yet much Was learnt from these initial jattem^s. While 
^3''y ^^^^^^^^^'^^^ extreme time and rnbtibn studies and differential piecework 
??^?:?^5^^Pf?'i3: n*^fTlt>ar of jideblc^ical urKierpinnfh^ endured. Firctly was the 
quest by nwiagerrentior ^ntrol over the special khbwlec^ of production. Seix>ndly. 
was the impiernentdioa of di^^ standards of performance. Thirdly, 

mana^rnent itself was put under-rnafiagernent KJnftpL^ - 

P^s^ facets pf^cientific rnariagemertt we^ r^ tongerJndo^riai or |»|j^l problems 
of the develpp«nteconbmic order, but instead were pot fonwardEsproblems of^«»en(» 
ar^ techndfogy. These are sub/ect to expert knowledge and sidii, and sire dealt with 
wthout favoritism or er^^^^ in a heutrality which wiil er^re the best technical 
soirtion^ -EfficterK^U^^ •«:ientific' matter and ml one which reflected the 
dominant social relat|OTS-ot tte v^^ Such an idepjgy rnasks the true re- 

lationship by appearing as a cohesivB-forw4hrough whi^ the dominant and 
dominated work to achieve technlcdi solutions Jo their problems. 

Tlip iitlPPilahce of scientific rnanagernent was that 

the appli^cation of ^ersce to tt^ labor process fed ript only to the expansion 
of the loross ofi^diwrtion'^i^^niultah^ laid the basis of a hew idTOlpgy 
in which the preservation otcapitalistrelmions^^ presented as a technical 
rpatter to be rernoved from political discourse. Tliapur^it erf '©ffK»ency* became 
the t>asis of a new ideology, a new form of domination: Rationality was turned 
on its head arid became irrationality. 

(Burawby, 1978:251): 
Through thls p^ of the workplace are obscured arid any 

intervention in the iatx)ur process can be ojuched In scientific, technical terttis thereby 
gairiirig legitimacy, 

Irt this oDritext, the developmerit of scientific rnariagerrierit arid-its infierentidea'.^ 
converges with a major aspect bt critical theory. This a)rx»ms the dernysSfication 
of me ^ that »:ience arid techriblbgy play iri bur cun-ent society. Habennas (1971aj 
su^este-tfiat the Jncreasirig rationalisatidri of brgariisatibris is liriked to the insfl- 
tSionaiization ^ scieritifraafid t^ [whichj realizes riot ratibrrality 

as such but rather, in the name ^f rationality, a s^ific form of urtackribwiedged 
|»litical dbmiriaticyi' (I971a:81-82j: Thus theJ^timation-^er^ 
italism telTds to revolve arburid technical and science p«^OTS^ To this end^t^ 
jJdIitical system worths to make whatever technical adjustrnerits and scierifific inno^ 
vmlOTS are required in order to erisure the smbbth functibning and perpetuation of 
the prevailing economic system. 

Through this jraoe legitimatibri of power and the status quo are bbtalned under 
L^® '^^J^??:9L'?^^5'^^*®f^® 3 strength more cdrisiderable thari iri the past. 
Fbr as Habermas argues 

, . today s domiriant. rather glassy backgrbund Ideolb^. which rriakes a fetish 
of science, is riK>re Tn-esistible arid far-reaching than ideblcgles of the old type 
^?^ L**^l^^^e veiling of practical problems it not only justifies a particular class's 
'"?®''^i^z*'^^*?^^^ represses another class's paH:ial rieed for emari- 

cipation but affects the human race's emancipatory interest as siich^^ 

(Hak>errTiasJ971a.1 11) 
The dbrriiriarit Tdebfogy is brie bf technocratic cohscibusness by which dorninant 
9'^oups in society are legitimated through the reificatlbri bf science and techrK>lbglcai 
progress. 

iPg 



-- A-(^^i^j^ieory^^f^ganJ^^ why one class domino 

it woDldjoffer aa inteipr^^ amount of ^ions ^indnp^^k^s; jt woujd pr 
causal accoants of the relationship between social structares andkinds^ 
It wbuid off er an historicaj account of How individuajs came to be whai 
wbutd prb^de ari :id!m:>i6gy-critk^ how f>eople came tb aoxfpt reprc 
(M-adtk^es; it would offer a theory of crises indicatii^ at which period iii 
vMHjJd willir^ to listen to tf^ idedldgy-cntiqu it would explain thhpl 
otrarnmunic^tic^ tN9w_pe<^e have develop^ false ot^ni^^sness hfkI i 
be ^oidoj;-it_wra^ provideaaaction plan to show people how to^ a 
themselves differently (Habemrias,^1^^^ 1§71b. 1974. 1S75^1§7S^Fa^^^ 
1962; Foster, 1982; Grrbux, 1982; Denhardt, 1981bj. through soch a ci 
of brganisatibhs arid_:their adrDinistratibn rDuch of what is acodpted a^ 
would be unmasked,: StnJcturesp^ brganisatibhs, while often having disast 
^^^l<tM!ln^Sj P0\ ^ vieweRj as neutral entities /enibbdyiiig (he 
urav^abie^arid impartial deft^nghfn}m4be1:iaslc pr^ 

izatkxT' (Salaman,-1979:29)^-tnstead concept ^^^z^j*^?*^^?*?^'!^^ 
problematic; jn whose Interests is it? Who gains? Who k>se&t^ thesane 
rnethbds? Sudh a style of administration while fx>\ only assisting indivit 
alsb: help to derrHxratise organisations. Such a develbprner/t, Haberrr 
would l» (*iiracterised l?y^ 

adec^asir^H^^ of ^(»^^(veness (which at the level of personality : 

shoukl increase average toieran^-of arnbiguity in4he f act ot i^la-cor 

decreasing degree of rigidity (which should multiply the chances of 

vidualiy stable self-presentation in everyday interaction), arrd apprbxir 

a t^ of behavioural contrbi that wbukj ailbw role distance and the 

application of hbniis that while well-ihtemalized, wbuki be acces 

reflection. >..=^= - = 

(Habermas, 19. 

ITirblgh iridutging in a criticjue of dbrriihatibh thrbugh scierice and 1 
admihistratprs rtlay open Up hew hbrizbhs regarding hbw arid why schc 
9?^'^ - zQlf ^I'^y l^^juclG a new clarity of oommunii^tion between the a( 
and the adminl^ered; a greater ^egree-^f chak:& ?att»f thari rf^ul^om 
bgnitlon of the need for increased reflection ar i purposeful action: For as 
sums up: 

Idiolbgies are . . . illusiphSi that are outfitted with the power bf cbrnrn 

victions . . . In sy^ematically res^ those ihvblv 

^^^^^^^^ ^u^€N^ively free from (X)nstraint. cdnvictidns which are, h 

iUusiona^^They^^rat)y ^^^^icatively generate a power which as 

it is institutk>nalized can also be used against them: zzzi^zz 

(Habermas, 1 

lcjepk)gy in jhis sense is rrrpre than the Implanting bf lalse' ideas, more 
pdweifully it directs the attehtibh bf people into selected areas while sha 
fff'^ii^ly iT^utual good faith and promoting political relations 
arid ac^eptarx». -- -- - - - --- zz: imz ziziz z zz iz 

The doniinant Ideok^y Ihenjs founded in th&distorted cocnn^urii^^ 
exist within an organisation and in the expression of scientific manager 
help^ tb perpetuate this idebibgy. 

Critical theory and educational admlnlstra 
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ratf^ tharrj^mrol. htowever, the sciehce and technology of control has been seen 
as central to educational administrati^^^^^^ Bates has put it 

educatibriai administration is a techTOicgy of ^S5ntrol. Sf>^ it is a tech- 
nplo§y of epntrbl devoted to (i) the produdion anKl allo^iorr of j^rsdns and 
(ii) the production arid altocatidn of knowledge: eiearly; theprocess43t^:rKX)llng 
does not ^haust tfw scxjial fnechanisms by which rontroi Is exercised over 
p^Dle arKJ Jcrrowledge, but it is probably the most ubiquitous ai:d powerful 
process devoted to such control. 

(Bates, 1980:66) 

Cbhtrol is focused 6ri the malntenar)ce of the existingjuganisa^onalLpftttern 
the ^rpetuatlon of the prevailing power structures In many cas^ ibe^bool aKi- 
ministr3te5r^j»fBtes td^aintain these stnjctures and to maintain the existinglegitaiacy 
of tfia^argarw^tton wi^^^ arxl ecpiibrni^ by perpetuating the 

mystifications.^ytfTS and ^yer-ups* cfitical td tf^ cbntinuahce of the existing 6r- 
gar)isatKDri structure TBoyd andCHWWKjri, t^t:345). 

However, a critical theory approach to JBducationatadministratrOT would oohcern 
itself with ir>dic&ahg jx>w organisatio^^^ power is d^elopiK^ jsgrp^ 
tormed rather than with superfictal, Jechnicai arid maintenance corwems: "musxff- 
9??^??^???^ "^'^t>©'^ pppbrtunity to develop a crlticai^areness 

and histoncal-pe^pective of their bryarilsatibri so that they may free themselves from 
the jegimating^^Iogi^ arxl preyerit charige. In such an 

appr<)ach the stractures otBdu^^ while often having questioriable 

social and Human consequences would not be viewed as neutral and inevitable 
entities, but that 

they would be seen as histbrically constituted, humanly derived Institutions, 
a/ways^bject to analysis arid rerormulatibii; individuals wbukj be seen as 
active participants in the process of osnstructihg and modifying ti ^ institutioris. 

_Denhardt,_1981a^^^ 

L '^ critk^! th^ry of admihjstratlon Is cxtric^rried with social and political v^ueswfilch 
helps adrninistratpi^ to d^ide on the standards, interests arid directions that the 
organisatioa stould4ake. Thus the admiriistratpr shbukJ be ajricemed riot with cer- 
tainty but with possiMftm statements c^lihbt be tekeh as giveris' but as 
constraints within whk^^^^ (P^m>w, 1982). These shoufcJ be 
viewed as everyday practical. politicaL proWems^^stilch^^^^ 
interi^reted, (X)hstaritly re-evaluated arid transformed Consequently 4he organisati 
of teachers, students arid parents to the various possibilities avaiiatola is^ajcentral 
political^ivjty of the educatiprial adriiinistratbr. But to facilitate the dialogue between 
the menibersoj the^srganisatfo^ have to ensure the adequacy, legit- 
Inacy^nd openness of 4hj^way-tf^yjx^^ 

Habermas (1979) has pointed to the conti^dion that liea betwe^^ distorted 
^rid (isablirig cbriiriiunicative power of undemocratic^gani^ti^ ODllective 
enabling jxnwer of democratic operi criticism, understanding arxi collaborative wa- 
f?*^sus. The concept of distort^ cbriiriiuriicatlons suggests thatrnany organisations 
actually operat^ifr this vein, veiling power, obscuring issues, mariipuifitirig trust and 
con^nt.Jwisting tte available kn^ limiting j3bssibillties. Thus a central 

thrust of (MJucationai^^^ t>B^to correct these urihecessary, disablirig 

distortions, which often reflect the intere^s^ the administrator arid powerful interests, 

rather than those of all organisation members: 

Ideal ODmmuriications entail an all peri^asive democratic jnteract^ Jn^qualities 
of power and status are openly debated arid argued while the dominant, legitimating 
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^^^c^^^^^^^i^ Kjeoldgies are laid bare and cpntihually criticise. For Mab- 
emias^aigQe^jl^tthrp^ undistorted by unequal power and 

doniin^ion, eroaictpafoa leading to the well being of all members might be achieved. 
As Forester (1961) pots it 

;Emahdpatidh\niust:be intirhately tied to practice pyercx)rhlr>g those distortions 
of axnmunic^tioiis shafMngpUr Rhpwiedgeof one aribther. ourselves^ pur possi- 
^j'^i^il'^^'^inQ^^s^^^^ ^orKing tosjmad responsibility, 

to fcstef possibiiities^politicai ^riticism^iKl discourse, ta democratize in ac- 
tuality, me critical practice of Qoe^tionipg pr2u:^cai pc'^bllit^ of action 4inks 
the vision of critique, yet to be embodied In the acts of questioning, to concrete 
everyday adnnties of eiDanapatory practice. 

. (Forester. 1981:193) 

P^i^n*^^ ^^ns are »xtal iritera^hs cb-prdihated 
throc^h-ttw^co^qperativa^i^ie^^ members of an 

organisation, in communicative action *|»urtidr»i^5ai^riot<m^^ 
own succe^ but to the reaJisation of on agreement which is the condltioa under which 
all partK^ipants in the intercknipfi rnay pursue their own plar^* (Habermas. 1982:264): 
Consequently all rnerhbers of ah brgahisatjbn shouJd have the op^rtunlty to speak 
out and criticise tile argiirrohts ot^r rhembers. In (k>lng this they all should have 
an equal opportunity tc make known their attitudes, fielihgs, ihtehtibhs, interests and 

Table 1 Administrative Distdrtiohs of Cbrhmunlcatlon 



Npnns off Pragmatjc Communication 



Practical Jwel 


Comprehensitxiity 


SIrKerity 


Legftimacy 


Truth 


Face to Imoe 


iad( 6f seriM. 


debert. 


meaning out 


misinformation 




embiguily. 
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of context 






confusion 










WHair 


Can 1 trust htm'' 


is this right?' 


U hia true?" 
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parent and 


rtwtoncal 
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information 


(e.g.. wdhoqi 
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reassurances: 




withheld: 


flidfniniflif JHioi i 


»dh by jttgbh 


eitprewdn of 


assertion of 
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false corK:eni 


ratfonalisa- 


obscured: 
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hiding fnotrv<»s 


tions: 


fieeds mis- 
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dpmirwince _ 


represented 


Response 


Whai does this 


Can we trust 


Is the ctiange 


Is this true? 




mean'' 


tho Ctiahges'' 


lusiffied? 




PoWicai- 


niystificattdh: 


misrepresen- 


taf^ of 


poiicy possib- 


eoshdmic 


oornplexity 


tation of the 


accouritabitity: 


ilities 


structure 




public good 


legrtimatidh 
by lirie not by 
active partic- 
ipatidh 


obscured, 
withheld or 
rntsrepresenled: 
idedtdgy as 
private enter- 
prise IS 
atways 
efficient 


Response 


Do ybu think 


thai s iheir 


'Wix> are (hey 


What they 




they understand 


line 


to say* 


never tell us 




what that 






about IS . . 




means?" 



















adapted from Foros!er. 1980 280 
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motives while havingequai nghts to Issue ordere andrequire mejustification of actions 
and dedsibns of others (Habermas. 1979), thas the goal of cr^cal throryjs 44 4rfe 
free from unnecess^ in whatever form and which should be JmpUcitin 
every ad^^mrounica^ Individual emarKipatipri Is achieved through roliaboratibn; 
sharing kowieKige^reaching agreement through reciprbcal underslandlrig within a 
common accord and motuat trusts 

_ In an interesting exercise which can^ adapt©! to «lucatf'?ial administration, 
Forester (1980) has jabuiated how members^ art o^nfeation may f xperfe 
di^prtipns of cpjTgTlunicalibri. These distortions may come about throogfi the violation 
of Habermas' (1979) four rwrms of universal pragrnatk^' or pragmatic guid»and 
standards^fo^practfce. In admirlistra terms these would be: is the administraibPs 
communk:mion co^^ Is the admiriistratbr*s <XHTifnuri»cati6n offered sin- 

cereiy? is the administrator's communication legitTmatie? arid Is the administraibPs 
cbrrimuhication true? 

However, such distortions bf bornrnunicatlbn can be recced so that any forms of 
^"^''^ation are rerribyed and a nbn-<^rdve dialbgue bf oorniriunlcs^n-develops 
where tte welfare ahd^i^ of aH jaarticipahls Is underslbbd and recognised: Such 

an undistorted-wmmonication situation may develop by correctihg any distortions as 

the fbilowing table suggests. - 

The implications 'nherenl ia tte oweroorrarig-o^ any Administrative distprtiprKS of 
cbmmunicalibn are that educational ^iminis^ratore-need not only technical adminis- 
tratK/e skills but also political arid sbclal sklils demanded by ihe-eiwironmem^^ 
sures iftiplngirig on the brgahisalibn. IDbrisequeritjy. the educational administrator 
needs firstly, to TOmbirie and int^rate technical skills with bperi, derribcratic partici- 
pation^s«»ndJy. taui^ OOTmunlty skills and resburt^s rather than pre- 

empt them; thirdly, tofiarbqurJbegro^ of diverse ihtere^ §rpgj^ whb 

may ihcbrporate a critical element Jrta decis^ making pnx>9S^s and lastiy, to be 
aware bf the linger structural and social changes laki^H^laps at the intematkwial and 
national level which when manifest at the local, practice lavej^may affei^t claims pf 
legitimacy arid truth. In this way a critical social theb^ bf educatibnal administration 
re«gnjses4hat educatiori brgahisa^ must be viewed riot as ri)ere iechnlcal systems 
iJrt^sjsettingsjw^ engage in cbmmuriicative iriterfiK:tibri. Ffowever. freedbrii 

from domination^ dewptton^^^^^ a)me from ideal or uridistbrted 

communication in orgariiseUionsji& trw pei^n and autortortlbus action 

develbp^when^alj^distbrted communications atboth tte irKllv^uaJ arvj<)rr|anlsatlbhal 
level are cbnected. Fbr only then in self-refleciion knowdedge-forihe sake ^knowl- 
edge attains cbrigojehce with the Iriler^l in autbnbmy arid respbnsibility' (Habermas 
197lb:314). 

y^^'^^d^^?^'^?? cr^^^^ theory as a way of adhtevirig eriiariclpatlbri 

^^^^"?^^'^*^^J^"''^L^?^^ in ah emancipated society, whose 

riiembers' autonomy and responsjbijityiiadbeeruealised^ would c^ 
developed intb a ribn-authbritarian and uriivarsalLy pra^ised dialogue (1971^ 
Through per^ivirig arid arialysirig distbrted communication critical th&ory point^the 
way to escape technocratic dbmiriation arid coritrbl thrbugh the reinstitution of reason: 
Such a se[f-fomiatiye pr^^ 

by stages of refte<^on4brougriv^k:h^the dogmatic character bf surpassed forms 
bf domination and ideologies are^xljspelJed^ the pressure of the institutional 
frameworinssubiimated; and communicative actionissi^freeasj^mmuiil^lye 
action. The goal bf this develbprrieht is thereby anticipated; the oi^nisation 
of society linked to decision-making processes on the bases of discussion free 
from domination. 

(Habermas. 1971b:55). 
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Table 2 Overcoming Administrative Distortions of Communication 
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1 :: 
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people can 
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aoooomc 
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ttiihg 






irierairts 


pblittdiang 


debate. 
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poMicai 










crtfiasrti 


Ratponaa: 


In simpia 
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WitHout 


'DerTX>cratiaing 




language ^ 


want to tmple- 


pbkticai 






ttis means is 


meni this. Their 


pressura, the 


politicising 




(hat . .' 


power; enipiire 


bi^aaucfocy 
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Wo t\eve fo 






incre&aas if no 
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show what can 






one spaAs up!' 


itsair : ; 


be dbne^iore.' 



adapted ff^drh Forester. 1980:281 

This section fiasexamm»ihow4^^ to the prartice 

of educationaj ajmlnistratiom Iri partiaaJar^it ha^exarniwK^ Hatomias^c^ntrlbutidh 
lb this debate.^roni this position an attempt has beenTOadleiq^fir*d a w^ 
at eNdiK^atKDnai admlhistratlph and identifying any Ir stances of domination, manipolation 
arid deception as distortedt cbmmuriicatibri by jhdlcatihg their deviation frbrn normal 
or undistdrted cbmmuhicatibh and their cbhsequeht cbhtradictiohs. 

Concltnl^n 

in f^ictona^tlw^iana^ot^ 1982 has markwl a slight but significant shift 

away from a -centralised management of top down ^xmtrol envisaged in the P A, 
Report (EdDcation De^itrnent otVctoria^l^J^to abottonvupjjemocratlc decision 
rnakir)g structu^ embodied in Labor Party policy^ Tt» re Report 
Hiearit ^a\90 a reiectlbh bf the scientific management approach to educational admin- 
istratibh. Cbhcerhs for efficiency, effectiveness and <»ntroi ernbbdied a distortion of 
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commanications ^ich r(Klu^ the power of parents, students and teachers and 
centralised it in the Mnister^ Consequently,^ t^ decisibh making processes were 
unequal, rwn-represeniatlve and sot^ 

In contrast the pres^ra Govemrrent te^^nade a rnove toward an Ideal cbm- 
municatidn struirture. In this administrative stracture jRJucasrtional (^hisatidhs are 
seen as cteff^atic^^^^ autocratic. Dedsion making roreequen^ becomes cdlla!> 
or^iveand public with maximum paifeipatton, independent of direct Mini^erialoontrol 
and free of donainatoi. Thl^acki^ that all rnernbers of the edocafionS polity 
have a right to sha^irv^formulation of dectskws which may have a profound effect 
oh tfienv Sudi a process may inrolmswiiof administratdi^ viewing their pbsitiori from 
a dWerent perspective, where all partkaoants have a genuine symmetry. Now as 
^a<*fccte j^ils it 

the prir.dpal wilt^ a faw and a mediator, exf3«rt in exarninirig and claritying 
issues, resolvir^probtems mrough frank discUssicm with bppbsir^g parties, lead- 
ing fo^negotiated decisionn^akir^ on matters affecting the work of students, 
teachers, parents and memt)ers off council. 

:zzi: (1982:4). 

Thus ideal -wmmunki^^^ ihebipdrating a democratic mode S^sjon^aking 
^uW involve all irter^st^-parties especially those who are immediately going to 
be affected by any decisrons.^ these negotiations must nece^nly involve frank 
and open disai^k5n off the^n^ersjat haixl, any decisions dwibcraticalh^ arrived at 
must be aa»pted by all parlkapante in the decision making process to ensure their 
s^ttsfactdry and speedy imj3lemernatiOT^ 

TTMSf^r has examine the effects off scientific managenwnt^n-both sub^ 
maiiagornent t^niques and the administration of schools: ft iws agued that while 
certain pracfcesiiave b^ dis<^ idedogy underpinnir>g Tay^oris^Tls^:ll 

IS f/7^dominart force-in^dministratio^ today. Administrative fK^actkJes are stiil con- 
skjered in neutraf , objective* ternis requiring "scientifk:' qUaritiffcatibh for a technical 
sdlutiph. 

Such processes have t^h earnestly takeruip By^dura^ during 
thep^nt poor ecdridmic^^ Educationalistsliawe4M*ed to in^^^ 

cost efficienc^^aissju jn an attempt-to achiewe the 

desired e»iKOTiCOTtGjrffl&s. For many the main quest is to tie education more ctosely 
to the practfces arxL structures^ of the corporate sector regardless of the continuing 
stratlficatwn and inequalities that^xi^.J^or these are te<rf)rtic»lpfr>blems which ignore 
the power relatTonship. class structure andJegitiroating kJeologies that fbrrn tho covert 
mechanisms off brganis^ Hopefully, such jactore wiJI repiace considerations of 
efiicierRg' arxj best methods in a cnticarsbcial theory of organisations which perhaps 
incipiently has started to be implemented In Victoria. 
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